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ADVERTISEMEN T, 


HOUGH there be a number of excel- 

lent little books, well adapted to the 
capacities of children, yet there is not a 
ſingle book that contains a ſufficient va- 
riety of eaſy leſſons, in order to prepare the 
young reader for thoſe ſelections that are 


| generally uſed in ſchools. 


To ſupply this defect, the following per- 
formance, publiſhed at the requeſt of ſeve- 
ral eminent inſtructors of youth of both 
ſexes, is humbly offered to the public; and, 
if it be found to anſwer the intention, the 
author will have gained the ultimate end of 
his wiſhes, 
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R E AD IN O. 
— 
CHAP. I. 
ON THE SUPREME BEING 
OD is a ſpirit, infinite, eternal, and un- 
changeable. He is the ſame yeſterday, to- 


day, and for ever, without beginning of days, and 
without end of time. His power is unlimited, and 


| his wiſdom paſſeth knowledge. He is good unto 


all, and his tender mercies are over all his works. 
Every day we taſte of his goodneſs, and every hour 
we experience his loving kindneſs. In bim we 
live, and move, and have our being, - 

His goodneſs warms in the morning ſun, re» 
freſhes in the evening breeze, and ſhines in the 
ſtarry ſkies. Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Win- 
te”, are appointed by God. The year, as it rolls, 
proclaims his praiſe, | | 
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0? OBI WUNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY, 


HE Supreme Being is every where preftiit. 

His eyes are upon the ways of men, behold- 

ing the evil and the good. All things are naked 
and open to God, even the thoughts of the heart. 
When we dg g ood, be ſees and approves of us; 
c n we do evil, he looks on us with an anger. 
O Pord,“ ſays an inſpired writer, thou h 
ſearched me, and known me. Thou knoweſt 
down; ſuting and mine up- rĩiſing, thou underftandeſt 
my thoughts afar off. Thou compaſſeſt my path 
and my dying down, and art acquainted: with all 
my ways. For, there is not a word on my tongue, 


Os 


but, lo, O'Lord, thou knoweſt it altogether. Thou 


naſt beſet me behind and before, and haſt laid thine 

hand upon me. Such knowledge is too wender- 

ful for me. It is high; I cannot attain unto it. 
«Whither ſhall 1 go from thy ſpitit ?! or hi- 


mer all 1 fler fem thy pteſence? TFT afcend up 
into Heaven thou art there. If I defcend to the 
- Joweſt regions, 'beh61d chou art there. If I take 


the wings of the mortiing; and dwelf in che vtter- 
moſt parts of the ſen; even due ſhall thy hand 
lead me, aud thy right hand thall hold me. If I 

| 1 lay, 


$8.3 

ſay, ſurely the darkneſs ſhall cover me; even the 
night ſhall be light about me. Yea, the darkneſs 
hideth not from thee; but the night ſhineth as the 
day. T he Uarknefs and the light are both'alike to 
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1 N-the beginning God created ne! 
heavens made, and all the hoſt of them by the 
breath of his mouth. He faid, & Let there be 
light, and there was light, Let there be a firma- 
ment, and there was a firmament. Let the ſun 
rule the day, and the moon the night; and fo 
it was,” At his command, order ſprang. out of 
_coufuſion, and the, beautiful fabric of the univerſe 
areſe. He ſtretched out the north, over the 
empty place, ſuſpended the earth upon nothing,” 
and bade the planets go their everlaſting round, 
When the great Creator had made the air, the 
e 5 fee; he. Sled eee. 
ving creatures, birds, beaſts, and fiſhes, | 
He then formed man of the duſt of the ground, 
and called him Adam; becauſe that word, in He- 
3 B 2 brew, 


4 4-8 

brew, fi fi gnifies earth or ground. lle bfeathell inte 
dim the breath 'of life; ſo that he is related both to 

Þirit an and m matter, and bath' both ubited' in Himel“ 

On the en day God reſted from his works ; 
not that the creation was attended with any labour 
or fatigue to him; but, having finiſhed the things 
which he intended to make at that time, he left off, 
He then viewed. them with pleaſure, and 1 
nounced them to be very good. 

- Imprint, upon our minds, O thou Father of . 
Teach us to love thee with all our hearts, to fexr 
= with the proſoundeſt reverence, to put a ſteady 
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— of da goveriis the world, 

edler br the affirs of mend und di. 
poſes of all events which happen to us. Though 
the great 'Creatdr kack tis dwellitig' on high; yet 


he kumbleth hintfelf GUAM the tungs thar are 
done 


SE 
done on carth, He clothes the lilies, and the graſs 
of the field. He ſeeds the fowls of the air, W ith 
out him 1995 a ſparrow falls to the ground, IX 
1 6 , th us when we go out, when w we come 
Al, —— we are. on the way. Fee the 
— hairs of our head a are all numbered. * 
In. the affairs. of, MEN, however, there | is much 
apparent diſorder. B ut this is not a ſuthcient ob- 
jection againſt the providence of God. F or, thoſe 
parts in the moral world, which have not an abſo- 
- Jute, may yet have a relative, beauty, i in reſpect of 
ſome other parts concealed from us, but open to 
his eye, before whom, paſt, preſent, and to come, 
are ſet together i in one point of view. 

There is a Jewiſh tradition concerning Moſes, 
which will illuſtrate what have ſaid, That great 
prophet, we are told, was called-up by a voice from 
Heaven to the tap of a mountain, where, in con- 
ſerence with the Supreme Being, he was permitted 

to propoſe to him ſome queſtions, concerning his 
adminiſtration of the univerſe, In the midſt of 
this divine colloquy, he was commanded to look 
down on the plain below. Ay the foot of the 
mountain there iſſued out a clear ſpring of water, 
at which a ſoldier alighted from his horſe to drink. 
He was no ſooner gone; than a little boy, came ts 
te fe pa ad ding 4 pure of gold which 
3 | the 
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{owl ban 520 td no! N 
che folder h had dr opped d, . is . "and went 
AWAY with it. 911 bailqo1 7 2 ea og: 
(1 Immediately; after this e came un ing old man, 
»eargmithoge and travelling, and, having quenched 
bis thirſt, , fat down, to reſt himſelf by the fide of 
the ſpring. The ſoldier, miſſing his purſe, * 
tg ſearch fox it, and demands it of the old man, w 
[affirms he had not ſeen it, and appeals t to 1 | 
in witneſs of his i innocence. | LE 
The. foldier, not believing his proteſtations, Kills 


Jil (1% 


"kim. Moſes, fell on his, face with horror, and 
; amazement;:when | the divine voice thus preyented 
his expoſtulation: ( Be not ſurpriſed, Moſes, nor 
alk why che Judge of the whole earth has ſuffered 
his cding to come to paſs. The child is the ge- 
Clien that the blood, of the old wan is ſpilt ;7but 
_ know, [that the old man, whom. thou ſayreſt,, Was 
the raurderer nc N 4222 63 
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N amiabie youth was lamenting, in 1 ol | 
218112 


che ſincereſt grief, the the death of Tol 
ar His M endeavou 
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= 

conſole him by the {a7 that he had always 
behaved to the deceaſed with duty, tendettiefs, and 
2 So I thought, replied the youth whilſt 

my x parent was ling; but now I recolleQ, with 
pal n and forroW, ma many inſtances of 'dif6bedience 
I leg, for which, alas! it is* 160” the ® 
make any atonement. r gangs 
Mark that parent hen! aid a” ang 6 to us be- 
loved ſon. With what anxious cafe does me call 
together her offspring, and covet” * them 'with her | 
expanded, wings? The kite is hovering i in the air, 


| 
| 
. 
and, diſappointed of his prey, may perhaps dart | 
| 


Upon the hen herſelf, and bear her off in his talons! 

Does not this fight fuggeſt to you the tenderneſs 
and affection of your mother? Her watchful care 
Protected you in the helpleſs period of infancy, 
ben he noutithed: you with her milk, tanght your 
finde to move, and your tongue to liſp its unforin- 
ed accents, In childhood, ſhe has mourned over 
S your little grieſs; ha has s rejoiced in your inno- 
cent delights; has adminiſtered to you the beal- 
ing balm in ſickneſs; and has inſtilled into your 
mind the love of truth, of virtue, and of wiſdom. 
Oh! rr ſuch 2 

mother. UP She ni, warmeſt gratitude, eſ- 
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were two boys at wens 
© ſchool, whoſe names were Erſkine and Free 
port. Erſxine was of à foff and timorous, but 
Freeport of a bold and hardy, difpoſfttion. It hap 
pened öne day, that Erſkine, ; "by fome accident, 
tore a plete of a curtain, which divided one part 
of the ſchool from the other. The poor boy; well 
knowing what would be the conſequence of fuch 
a ttanſgkeon, was ſeized with a ſudden panic, 
and fell 4 trying and trembling. He was obſer- 
ved by ble com panlons, and particulatly by Fee. 
port, *Whb" ſiitheatatety' came up to him, deſtted 
him nut tb be Ebnretned, and genercully proniifed 
to take the blame upon himſelf. As he promiſed, 
ſo he 66 ſor the fault ac- 
cordingly. | 

When theſe two boys became men, in the reign 
of King Chartes I. of England, the civil war be- 
twixt the King and Parliament broke gut, in 
which they were on oppoſite fides. Freeport, was 


appointed wy the pattianient, "Wb 26334 4 


mid of 1300) Þ 1995 3. n 
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Ty 
In an action betwixt the king's and parliaments 
army, the king's army was defeated, and captain 
F recport taken priſoner. Gr” 

The parliament ſent Judge Erſkine to > take trialof 
the priſonere among whom, was. his onge gener 
ſchool-fellow, Freeport. They had been fo long 
ſeparated, that they could not know one another's 
faces, Judge Erſkine, therefore, was on the point 
of condemyiug all the, priſoners, without dilkigcs 
tion, Hut, when their names were read ayer, be» 
fare, pronouncing ſentence, he beard his. friend 
Freeport named; and, looking attentively in his 
face, aſked him if ever he had been at Weſtmin- 
ter-ſchqpl,? He anſwered, be had, Exſkine laid. 
ng, mot, but immediately ſtopt progeedipgs, rode. 
up tp.Londan, and in a few days returned, with, a 
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N the fared writiags.me. learn qur duty te God. 


"and mankind. They teaghus truths which phi- 
laſepby could never. diſcover, No human compo- 
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the underſtanding, gloygts, the e aiotons, ang 1 ad 

tertain the imagination. They point out 4 

to heaven, the abode of the juſt, and the reward 

of the faithful, TO 
The faireſt productions of human wit, after a 

few ef Hike gathered flowers, wither in our 


theit frag rance; but the Hol 

— u nfadin LATE: ps bo be- 

ce e e yore N 

2 chem. bel ben F. 

pPears to he dily heightened, Frely odours or 
ae, and new ſweets are extradted from them the! 

Wie ſhould, therefore, read them by day, 220 

Wwodhtate on them by night, „ The law of "the 

| L;ory-is. perfect, converting the foul. The Su- 
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7 and "Eve, purfued very different -employ- 
== ts. Abel was à keeper of ſheey, hut Cain 
was a tiller of the ground. Their temgete were 
ba ee as thelr occupations; Abet was a 
* lover ef righteouſneſs, and obediene to kis-parems, 
Yin in V was obſtinate/and- wicked; -neither ſeizing: 
of ig . ea to du 
* ; as ual, ite nfl i the wan ge. 
5 th 8 to, God, the giver of every:yood 

ife, "When, therefore, fore, the two brothers broaght 
= $7 te 5; the ſactifice of Adel, om ateount 
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him, cht, if he would be good and righteous, he 
and his offering (ſhould ikewiſc be agcępted . 
But, inſtead of xeforming his behayiqur, aud 
temper, he grew worſe and worſe, ., He. hated his 
brother more and more, At length his, malice, and 


anger became ſo violent, that he © roſe up againſt 
Abel and flew him.” He flattered himſelf that 


there was no witneſs of his guilt, and that no one 
would know it. But there is no ſafety, except in 
innocence and virtue. Wherever we are, and 
whatever we do, we are agen the n * 
of God. | 

The Almighty Judge was a \ Geftatcr of the 
crime, - and / afterwards expoſtulated with him: 
Where is Abel, thy brother? What haſt thpu 
done? The voice of thy bæother s blood cxieth from 
the ground:” He then pronounced judgement upon 
removed With his wife and children fromm his /habi- 
tation; and, having wandered from place to place 
* as a ſugitive and à vagabond, at length ſettled 
in che land of Nod: Ne however ſtill enrried the 
mark of his guilt along with him. He was, viewed: 
ties without. He walked ue earth a wofat ſpec-- 
P 
ſpirit, which no medieine can cure. as 


0383 9 
Let us guard carefully againſt the firſt ap- 
proaches of hatred and malice, teſt ey ſhould in- 
creaſe upon us by degrees, and hurry us ineo the 
moſt ſhocking exceſſes. An angty mn. ſtacreth 
up ſtrife, and a Aale ere 
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o N TO PARENTS, An ora 
-— DUTIES. 


Ti n of parents is ſo connected with 
the goodnels of children, that, if they te un- 
dutiful, negligent, and wicked, it will make their 
parents miſerable, And can ye, my young friends, 
bear the thought of making them unhappy, whoſe 
ſole aim in life is to promote your-felicity? Can 
ye receive with ſullenneſs that advice, which is de- 
ſigned entirely ſot your gaobf Do not they provide 
for all your wants? And are. ye not indebted to 
. every: caivenienge which ye enjoy? n 

Obedience.teyour parentg is. one of, the ft 


tie * and is this only re- 
turn 
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tum ye can make for thoſe continual favours, 
which ye daily receive. 115 2103 03 bein 
As human natur Nn 
Almiphey has 6rdained that wer ſhowld- Hye toge- 
ther; and mat numbers; by helping each ether, 
ſhould procure thoſe OA ge ere 
alone cbuld obtain. 33 G1 dbigils 28.1 
Evety eee e 
form, which ate non by:the name of ſocial 
Saties 3 dechuſe; if it were poſſihle ſor us to live 
quite alone, thoſe duties could not be exerted. 
Ferz had wen parents, wo old nat obey them; 
had we no brothers or ſiſters, we could not love 
9 had we no friends or inſtructors, we could 


not be thankful and attentive to them; and, if we 
Eb who were poor and wretched, 
we could not Wen _ 
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tits offer to tilts ths-liquor before it was pre»; 
ſented to the king. vie Yhisb N daidy 
Cx withonvLpetforming this ceremony; de- 
Hvxered thebbupſin's very gracefub matiner th his 
father. The kigig:reminded him of his omiffion, 
which he ĩmputed i to ſorgstfulneſs. No, replied 
Cyrus, I was afraid to taſte, becauſe I apprehend» 
eÞthere- was poiſon in the liquor; for, pot, long 
hende, ac an entertainment which you gave, Ih- 
ſerved that che lords of your court; after drinking 
of it;becatne noiſy, quarrelſome, and frantic: Even 
een 1 yes 
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CHAP. XI. 


A YOUNG ring 96 
when all nature s itſelf in the greateſt 
e eee eee 


delicious garden. He heard a great noiſe, 
ooking Wout, Pefccived # hive of bees. He 


ä el that object, which was entirely new to 
. him and 334, 
| and 
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and buſineſs, of that little community. The cells 
began to be formed into a regular figure, and one 
party of the bees was ſtoring them with nectar, 
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the xiches of the ſpring. J Lazineſs and 0 nd ina 151i N. 


' were baniſhed the ſociety, Every W was mor 


tion, without confulion. or diſorder, I The more 
conſiderable gaye out their orders, and 1777 obeyed. 
by ahejx inferiors, without any manger of mufmut, 
Jealguſy, or upwillingneſs. 21 20 WV 30407) 
The , prince was, extremely. ſurpriſed, . having. 


neyer ſeen any thing equal to their polity before: 


when a bee, who was conſidered as queen of the. 
hive, addrefled him thus: The view you haye. 
before you, young prince, muſt be entertaining. a 
but may be made inſtructive. We ſuffer nothing 


like diſorder nor Icentiouſueſs among us. They 


are moſt eſteemed, who, by their capacity and dili- 
gence, can do moſt for the public weal, Our 5 


Pleces aue ah, beftowed where there is 
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wicht for the benefit of man, Go, and imitate us 


| intfoduce that order and Klei line amen meſs 
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1 ON: THE FLOOD» / | V1 


AFTER Abel was killed by bis broches 
1 God was pleaſed to comfort Adam and Eve, 
by giving them another ſon, whom they called 
Seth. 
Moes = not given us the names of all the 


children of Adam; for, he intended only to ſet forth ; 


the creation, and ſome remarkable events, and to 
point out the particular family from which the 
Saviour of the world was to ariſe. 

The deſcendants of Seth were ſo eminent for 
theit piety and virtue, that they were called © the 


ſohs of God; and one of them, Enoch, was ſu 


beloved by the Almighty, that he was taken up 
ined Heaven without ſuffering the [pains of death. 


But the family of Cain, being impious and corrupt, 


wete called, by way of diſtinction, « the ſons and 
daughters of men.“ 

After A long courſe of time, however, the de- 
ſcendants of Seth alſo neglected the worſhip and 
fervice of thegreat Creator. By degrees the whole 
humza cace was overſpread with fin. * All fleſh 
corrupted its way upon the earth, and every ima- 
gination of che heart was only evil continually,” 
God 
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God was pleaſed to uſe various methods to bring 
| them to repentance, and turn them from their evil 
ways; but they would nat hear his voice. They 
ings; tilF the time of puniſſiment came, 4nd the 
 Almighty'* deſtroyed the warld of the ung olly by 
_ +a flood of waters. Auch 
One perſon; however, eſcaped the unirerſahenn· 
- tagian.' Noah found grace in the eyes of the 
Lord. He was a juſt man, aud watked:with Gog.” 
He was diligent in he diſcharge of his duty both 
towards God and towards man; and therefore 
God was pleaſed. to ſave him from the general de- 
truction ; and not only him, but, for his ſake, his 
+ Wiſe, and his: three ſons, and their wives. . For this 
purpoſs, he him to make a large yeſſel, 
called an art, Kern particulac plan; and, when. it 
das completed, he ſhut up, and ſecured in ity him 
And his flunily, and two. of; each ſpevies.of liying 
cteatures, with proper proviſion; for- their ſobſiſ- 
c:tandetoolq el bow nouiyidtong liebe 
As ſbom ab this was dong, the flood: damen 
vit great vicbencei In the ves} Tame day all 
che fantntains! df the grtat dee were: broken up, 
- ant: the:'windows;” ur Oο ,n. e heaven 
were opened ſo that the waters, in ſhort time, 
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high Mann were under the "_ heavens 
were ciened! N HU bs ,9201620599% 0 
The wretched” wir mean feel-the 
truth of thoſe thyeatenings;' which they had laughed 
at and deſpiſed: Nom, at laſt, they lift up their 
hands to'Heiven; and ery out to God for help ; 
but, alas! all in vain, The ſentence» is gone 
on every ſide and eee but ven- 
eanee und dehrud n. 


Thel ark ffoated fafely from n place upon 
the wilters; till God cauſed them gradually to de- 


creaſe.” At length it reſted upom mount Ararat ; 
and; ſome titne after, when the earth was in a pro- 
per Hate for habitation, be directed Noah'ts go out 
er 
* tare with hin. a 
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-Noah'raiſed an altar to the Lord, and they offered 
ſacrifides, giving thanks to the Almighty ſor their 


wonderful preſervation. God was pleaſei with 


this warle of pious gratitude, and eſtabliſhed 'n co- 
venatit with Noah arid his children, that he would 
not amore deſtuoy the world by a flond, and 
uddod this grant prniſe: While / the earth re- 
_ *ediheth] ſerd- cine ad harveſt, cold and heat, 
ſumnmer ant winter; day acid night; ſhall hot ceaſe.” 
aid | CHAP. 
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ORTUNE and Vice, endigg 4 Flutarch, 
had once a violent conteſt, which of them 
had it. moſt in their power to make mankind un- 
happy Fortune boaſted that. ſhe could take from 
men every external good, and hring upon them 
eyery external evil. Be it ſo, replied Vice. This, 
however, is by no means ſufficient to make them 
miſcrable without my aſſiſtance: whereas, without 
pura, I am able to render them completely io 
D eee 
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FACQBLS indulged higdelf aA ved aa 
tainment of torturing and killing flies. He 
tore offi their wings and legs, ad: then, watched 
with plgalyre their:impotent-efforts to eſcape from 
him. . he collected a number of them 
together, 
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together, and cruſhed them at once to death; glo- 
rying, like manꝝ a celebrated hero, i in the devaſ- 
tation he committed. His brother remonſtrated 
with him in vain on his barbarous conduct. He 
could not perſuade him tv believe that flies are 
capable of pain, und have a right; no lefs than ou 
ſelves, to life, liberty, and enjoyment. The ſig 
of agony which, when tormented, they expreſs by 
the quiek and various contortions of their bodies, 
he neither underſtood nor would attend to. 

"Alexis had a-microſcope, and he defired Jacobus 
ane day to examine a moſt beautiful and furpriſing 
animal. Mark, ſaid he, how it is ſtudded from 
head) to tail with black and ſilver, and its body all 
over beſet with the moſt curious briſtles ! The 
head contains a pair of lively eyes, encircled with 
filver hairs; and the trunk conſiſts of two parts 
which fold over each other. I he whole body is 
ornamEnted with plumes and decorations, which 
_ ſurpaſs all the luxuries of dreſs: in the courts of 
the greateſt princes. Jacobus was pleaſed and 
aſtoniſhed with what he ſaw, and impatient to 
know'the-name-and propurties of this wonderful 
animal. It was withdrawn from the magnifier; 
and; ven offered to his naked eye, proved to be a 
. Wee th 
cruelty. dino s baBollo f | ; 
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T aideuflanaty for twſoombo macitntlets 
poy ſiupence for the ſight-of the wild beaſts in 
the Tower, to bring a dog or a cat as an oblation 
to the, beaſts, in Jiew; of money to the kgeper- \ 
Among others, a fellow, had caught a pretty, black 
ſpaniel im the ſtreets, which was thrown into the 
cage of the great lion. Immediately the little ani- 
mal trembled and ſhivered, crouched and threw 
itſelf on its backs put forth its nnen 
its paws4praying for mers) - 
th; In the mean time, the lion, 6 | 
it turned it over with one paw, and then turned 
it with the other. He ſmelled, to it, and ſeemed 
en of. courting 4 farther, acquaintance, 2671 
Ihe keeper, on ſeeing this, brought a large meſs 
of his own family dinner. But the lion kept aloof 
and refuſed to eat, keeping his eye on the dog, and 
inviting him as it were to be his taſter. At length, 
the little animal's fears being ſome what abated, and 
hĩs appetite.quickened by the ſmell of the victuals, 
he approached ſlowly and, with TIO ven- 
«tured to eat. 
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The lion then advanced gently, and began to 
partake, and * * _-_ meal very lovingly 
together, 

F rom this day the Krifteſ dieb, commenced 
between them, a friendſhip conſiſting *of all poli- 
ble affectiom and tenderneſs on the part of the lioh, 
and of the utmoſt confidence and boldneſs on the 
part of the dog: inſomuch that he Odd lay him 
{elf dow IH to fleep, within the _ 1 ei 
eee & < 191309 Nom! 

Agentleman who had ei le hene and had 
advertiſed reward of two guineas to the finder, at 


length Heard-of the adventure, and went to elaim 
his dog. You fee, fir, ſaid the keeper,” it would 


be a great pity to part ſuch loving friends; how- 


ever, if you inſiſt upon your property, you'muſt 
even be pleaſe! to take him yourſelf, * It is a tafk 


that L Wauld not engage in for five hundred gui- 


neas. '” Thi gentlenien toſe into great wräth, büt 
Rally tHoſe' to drop the affair, rather chan have a 


'perfoniat difpure with the (un. 
Bur let us proceed m6 the tragiedl part of his 
ſtoty. In about twelhe months the little ſpaniel 
ſickensdland died, and left his loving" pation the 
mot miſcrable of Creatures. Fot à tit, the lion 


did not appear to/ednctive other wiſe tian that his 


favourite was aſleep. He would continue to ſmell 
* at 
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at him, and then would ſtir him with his noſe, and 
turn him over with his paws. But, finding that 
all his efforts to awake him were vain, he would 
traverſe his cage from end to end at a ſwift and 
uneaſy pace. He would then ſtop, and look down 
upon him with a fixed and drooping regard; and 
again lift bis head on high, and open his horrible 
rn | 
for ſeveral minutes. 

They attempted, but in vain, to convey the car- 
caſe from him. He watched it perpetually, and 
would ſuffer nothing to touch it. The keeper 
then endeavoured to tempt him with variety of 
victuals, but he turned from all that was offered, 
with loathing. I hey then put ſeveral living dogs 
into his cage, which he inſtantly tore in pieces, 
but left their members on the floor. His paſſions 
being thus inflamed, he would grapple at the bars 
of his cage, as if enraged at his reſtraint from tear- 
ing the world to pieces. 

Again, as quite ſpent, he would ſtretch himſelf 
by the remains of his beloved aſſociate, lay his 
paws upon him, and take him into his boſom ; and 
then utter roars ſo dreadfully melancholy as ſeemed 
to threaten all round, for the loſs of his little play- 
„ 
he had upon earth. 
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For five days he thus languiſhed, and gradually 
declined, without taking any ſuſtenance or admit- 
ing any comfort; till one morning, he was found 

dead, with irn on the car- 
caſe of his little friend.” - + 

They were both interred. together, ** their 
grave plentifully bedewed with the tears of the 
keeper, and his loudly-lamenting family. 
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the reign of Queen Anne, Britain. was en- 
gaged in a war with France. The Engliſh 
army laid ſiege to Namur, a fortified city in Flan- 
ders, and took the town; but the caſtle ſtood out 
againſt them. Among others of the Britiſh forces, 
engaged in ſtorming the caſtle, there was a regi- 
ment belonging to Colonel Frederic Hamilton; 
and, in that regiment, was one Norval, a corporal, 
and another, Valentine, a private ſoldier. Theſe 
two, when at ſchool, had been intimate comrades, 
but, upon ſome very trifling account, had fallen 
out in their younger days, and their hatred of each 
other had grown ſtronger as they grew older. 
C Norval 
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Norval took all opportunities of ſhewing his ſpite 
and venting his malice againſt Valentine. He 
ugain durſt not openly revenge himſelf, but bore 
his ill treatment without any reſiſtance; though 
he frequently ſaid he would willingly * to be 
revenged of that villain Norval. 

In the midft of this rage they were commanded 
upon the attack of the caſtle of Namur. In the 
attack, Norval had an arm ſhot off by a cannon- 
ball, on which he fell down juſt by Valentine's 
. fide, The enemy from the caſtle prefling hard 
upon the Engliſh, they were obliged to retire. 
Norval, expecting to be trampled to death, called 
out, O Valentine! Valentine! can you leave me 
in this condition? 

Valentine ran baek, and, in the midſt of a thick 
fire of the enemy, tobk the corporal in his arms, 
and came off with him. But he had not tun far, 
when he received a fhot in the thigh, which 
brought him to the ground. 

Norval, notwithſtanding the loſs of his arm, 
immediately took Valentine on his back, and tan 
with him till he fainted. ' By this means, being 
bappily out of the reach of their enemies, they 
were both taken up by their fellow-ſoldiers, carried 
into the town; and ſoon recovered of their wounds, 
5 4. This 
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This accident of their being deliverers to each 
other made them enter into and preſerve an in- 
violable friendſhip, which nothing could diſturb 
to the end of their days, 


CH AP, XVII. 


ON THE CONFUSION OF LANGUAGES, 


E ſons of Noah were, Japhet, Shem, and 
Ham, whoſe deſcendants ſoon became fo 


numerous, that they could not live together in one 
family or agree in any general plan of govern- 
ment. Many of them, therefore, reſolved to form 
themſelves into a ſeparate ſociety, and to remove 
into ſome other country. 

Accardingly they left their great anceſtor Noah, 
who is ſuppoſed to have been the founder of the 
Chineſe empire, and journeyed from the Eaſt, till 
they came to a pleaſant and fruitful plain in the 
land of Shenar. There they determined to fix 
their habitation; and, ſoon becoming ambitious of 
diſtinguiſhing themſelves, and, eſtabliſhing a pow- 
erful kingdom, they began to build a very high 
tower. 

But what they, in their fond conceit, intended 


to be a monument of their fame and power was 
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made a monument of their pride and folly. F or, 
while they were at work, God produced divers 
languages among them. Though they retained 
the power of ſpeaking, yet he cauſed them to ex- 


preſs their thoughts by new ſounds, ſo that they 
could not underſtand one another. 


This ſudden change excited ſuch a tumult and 
confuſion among the builders, that they were 
obliged to leave 'their work unfiniſhed. After 
which, having quitted Babel, in different parties, 
according as they underſtood each others language, 
they ſettled in ſeparate countries. As they in- 
creaſed, they ſpread more and more, till the human 
race was diſperſed over the face of the earth. 

The meaſures of our conduct ſhould be formed 
by a regard to the divine will, and not by our 
own vain whims and fancies. © Pride was not 
made for man.” It has frequently hurried perſons 
into the moſt fatal N and * into 
* 3s 04h 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


THE MISER., 


A? Miſer being dead, and fairly W came 
to the banks of the river Styx, deſiring to be 
ferried over along with the other ghoſts. Charon 
demands his fare, and is ſurpriſed to ſee the miſer, 
rather than pay it, throw himſelf into the river, 


and ſwim over to the other ſide, notwithſtanding 


all the clamour and enen that could be made 


to him. 


All hell was in an uproar; and each of the 


| judges was meditating ſome puniſhment ſuitable 


to a crime of ſuch dangerous conſequence to the 
infernal revenues. © Shall he be chained to the 
rock along with Prometheus? Or tremble below 
the precipice in company with the Danaides? Or 
aſſiſt Syſiphus in rolling his ſtone ?* « No,“ 
fays Minos, “ none of theſe; we muſt invent 
ſome ſeverer puniſhment. Let him be ſent back 
to the earth, to ſee ann making of 
his riches,” 
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ON GRATITUDE ANDPIETY., 


A RTABANES was diſtinguiſhed with pelv- 
liar favour by a wiſe, powerful, and good, 
prince, A magnificent palace, ſurrounded with a 
delightful garden, was provided for his relidence. 
He partook of all the luxuries of his ſovereign's 
table ; was inveſted with extenſive authority ; and 
admitted to the honours of a free intercourſe with 
his gracious maſter, But Artabanes was inſenſi- 
ble of the advantages he enjoyed. His heart glowed 
not with gratitude and reſpett. He avoided the 
ſociety of his bene factor, and abuſed his bounty. 
I deteſt ſuch a character, ſaid Alexis, with gene- 
rous indignation ! It is your own picture which 
I bave drawn, replied Euphronius. | | 
The great Potentate of heaven and earth has 
placed you in a world which diſplays the higheſt 
Seauty, order, and magnificence ; and which 
abounds with every mean of convenience, enjoy- 
ment, and happineſs. He has furniſhed you with 
ſuch powers of body and mind as give you domi- 
nion over the fiſhes of the ſea, the fowls of the 


air; -and the beaſts of the field; and he has in- 
vited 


* 
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vited you to hold communion with him, and to 
exalt your own nature by the love and imitation 
of his divine perfections. Yet have your eyes 
wandered with brutal gaze over the fair creation, 
ynconſcious of the mighty hand from which it 
ſprang. You have rioted in the profuſion of na- 
ture, without one ſecret emotion of gratitude to 
the ſovereign Diſpenſer of all good. And you have 
flighted the glorious converſe, and forgotten the 
preſence, of that omnipotent Being, who fills alt 
ſpace, and exiſts through all eternity, 


CHAP. XX. 
OF FHE ANCIENT BRITONS. 


T* people who firſt lived in this jflang, ac- 
cording to the beſt hiſtorians, were the. 
Gauls, and afterwards the Britons. Theſe. Bri- 
tons were tall, well made, and yellow haired ; and 
lived frequently a hundred and twenty years, pwing 
to their ſobriety r the whole- 
ſomeneſs of the air. 
The uſe of clothes was 3 known among 
them, Some of them that inhabited the ſouthern 


C4 parts, 
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parts, covered their nakedneſs with the ſkins of 
wild beaſts careleſsly thrown over them, not fo 
much to defend themſelves againft the cold as to 
avoid giving offence- to ſtrangers that came to 
traffic with them. By way of ornament, they 
uſed to, gut the ſhape of flowers, trees, and ani- 
mals, on; their ſkin, and afterwards painted ir f a 
ſky- colour with the juice of woad, that never 
wore out. They lived 2 huts covered 
with ſkins, boughs, or turf. 22 

Their towns or villages were » acqnfaſe corned 
of huts, placed at a little diſtance from each other, 
without any order or diſtinction of ſtreets. They 
were generally in the middle of a wood defended 
with ramparts, or mounds of earth thrown up. 

Their food was milk, and fleſh got by hunt- 
ing, their woods and -plains being well ſtocked 
with game. Fiſh, and tame fowls, which they 
kept for pleaſure, they were forbid, by their re- 
ligion, to eat. 

Tbeir commerce was with the Phcenician mer- 
chants ; who, after the diſcovery of the iſland, ex- 
ported, every year, great quantities of tin, with 
which they carried on a very lucrative trade with 
diſtant nations. 
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CHAP. XXL 


ON CASAR's INVASION OF BRITAIN. 


BOUT fifty- five years before our Saviour 
appeared upon earth, Julius Cæſar, the firſt 
emperor of Rome, and a great conqueror, formed 
a deſign of invading Britain, When be arrived 
on the coaſt, he ſaw the hills and cliffs, which ran 
out into the ſea, covered with troops, that could 


eaſily prevent his landing. He. then failed two 


leagues farther to a plain and open ſhore, The 
Britons, perceiving this, ſent their chariots and 
- horſe that way, whilſt the reſt of their army ad» 
vanced to ſupport them. 

The largeneſs of Cæſar's veſfels hindered them 
from coming near the ſhore; ſo that the Roman 
ſoldiers ſaw themſelves under a neceſſity of leaping 
into the ſea, armed as they were, in order to at- 
tack their enemies, who ſtood * to receive 
them on dry ground. 

Cæſar, perceiving that his ſoldiers Am 
their uſual bravery, ordered ſome. ſmall ſhips to 
get as near the ſhore as poſſible. This they did; 
and, with their ſlings, engines, and arrows, ſo pelt-- 
ed the Britons, that their courage began to abate.. 
C5. But: 
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But the Romans were unwilling to throw them- 
ſelves into the water, till one of their ſtandard- 
bearers leaped in fuſt, with his colours in his hand, 
crying out aloud, « Follow me, fellow-ſoldiers, 
unleſs you will betray the Roman eagle into the 
hands of the enemy, For my part, Ihave reſalved 
to diſcharge my duty to Cæſar and the common- 
wealth.“ 

Upon this, all the ſoldiers followed him, and be- 
gan the fight. But this reſolution was not able 
to compel the Britons to give ground; nay, it 
was feared they would have been repelled, had not 
Czfar cauſed armed boats to ſupply them with 
recruits, which made the enemy fall back a little. 
The Romans, improving this advantage, advanced, 
and getting firm footing on land, preſſed the Britans 
ſo vigorouſſy, that they put them to the rout. 

The Britons, aſtoniſhed at the Roman valaur, 
and fearing a more obſtinate reſiſtance would but 
expoſe them to greater miſchiefs, ſent to ſue for 
peace and offer hoſtages ; which Cæſar accepted, 
and a peace was concluded four days after their 


landing. 
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FORTUNE= TELLING EXPOSB3D+- 


ARLEY fat down on a large ſtone to take 
a little pebble out of his ſhoe, when he 


ſaw, at ſome diſtance, a beggar approaching him. 
He had on a looſe ſort of. a coat, mended with 


 different-colaured rags. He had a ſhort knotty 


ſtick in his hand, and on the top of it was ſtuck 
a ram's horn, His knees had worn the ſtuff of 
his breeches, He wore no ſhoes ; and his ſtock» 
ings had entirely loſt that part of them which 
ſhould have covered his feet and ancles. In his 
face, however, was the plump appearance of good- 
humour. He walked a good round pace, and A 
crook-legged dog trotted at his heels. 

The beggar, pulling off. a piece of hat, aſked 


charity of Harley, The dog began to beg too. 


It was impoſſible to reſiſt both; and, in truth, the 
want of ſhoes and ſtockings had made both unne- 
ceſlary ; for, Harley had deſtined ſixpence for him 
before, The beggar, on receiving it, poured forth. 
bleflings without number; and, with a ſort of 
ſmile. on his countenance, faid to Harley, © that,, 
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E 
if he wanted to have his fortune told, he would 
do it.“ 

Harley turned his eye briſkly © on the beggar, 
which filenced the prophet immediately. .I would 
much rather learn,“ ſaid Harley, & what it is in your 
power to tell me. Vour trade muſt be an enter- 
taining one. Sit down on this ſtone, and let me 
know ſomething of your profeſſion; I have often 
thought of turning fortune-teller for a week or two 
myſelf.” | 
_ © Miſter,” replied the beggar, © 1 like your 
frankneſs much. I had the humour of plain-deal- 
ing in me from a child ; but I was in ſome ſort 
forced to the trade I now follow. I was a la- 
| bourer, fir, and gained as much as to make me 
live. I never laid by indeed; for, I was reckoned 
a piece of a wag and your wags, I take it, are 
ſeldom rich, Mr. Harley.” : 

<« 50,” faid Harley, © you ſeem to know me.” 

Ay, there are few folks in the country that I 
do not know ſomething of; for, bow ſhould I tell 
fortunes elſe? “ Trugz but to go on with your 
Kory. 
Jou were a labourer, you lay, and a Wage Your 
_- Induſtry, I ſuppoſe, you left with your old trade; 
. but your humour you preſerve to be of uſe to you 


iin new one.“ 
ae * What 
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« What ſignifies ſadneſs, fir? A man grows 


lean upon it. But I was brought to my idleneſs 


by degrees. Firſt, I could not work; and ĩt went 
againſt my ſtomach to' work ever after, I was 
ſeized with a gaol-fever at the time the aſſizes 
were in the county where [I lived; for, I was al- 
ways curious to get acquainted with the felons, 
becauſe they are commonly fellows of much mirth 


and little thought, qualities I had ever an eſteem 
for. 


In the height of this fever, Mr. Harley, 
houſe where I lay took fire, and burnt to the 
ground, I was carried out in that condition, and 


lay all the reſt of my illneſs in a barn, I got the 
better of my diſeaſe, however; but I was ſo weak, 
that I ſpit blood whenever I attempted to work. 


T had no relation living that 1 knew of, and I 
never kept a friend above a week when I was 


able to joke. I ſeldom remained above fix months 


in a pariſh ; ſo that I might have died before I had 
found a ſettlement in any. Thus I was forced to 
beg my bread, and a ſorry trade I found it, Mr. 
Harley. I told all my misfortunes truly, but they 
were ſeldom believed ; and the few, who gave me 


a halfpenny as they paſſed, did it with a ſhake of 


the head, and an injunction not to trouble them 
with a long ſtory. I therefore changed my plan, 
| and 
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and inſtead of telling my own misfortunes, began 
to prophecy happineſs .to others, This I found 
by much the better way. Folks will always liſten 
when the tale is their own. I pick up the names 
of their acquaintance. Amours and little ſquab- 
bles are eaſily gleaned among ſervants and neigh- 
bours, With a tolerable good memory, and ſome 
ſhare of cunning, and by ſhewing the tricks of 
that dog, whom I ſtole from the ſerjeant of a 
marching regiment, I make ſhift to pick up a 
livelihood, My trade, indeed, is none of the ho- 
neſteſt ; people, however, are not much cheated 
who give a few halfpence for a proſpect of happi- 
neſs, which I have heard ſome perſons ſay is all a 
man can arrive at in this world. But I muſt bid 
you good-day, fir ; for I have three miles to walk, 
before noon, to inform ſome bgarding-ſchool young 
ladies, whether their huſbands are to be peers of 
the realm, or captains in the army,—a queſtion 
which I promiſed to anſwer them by that time.“ 
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CHAP, XXIII. 
STORY OF KING LEAR, 


E AR, one of the kings of England, had 

three daughters, Goneril, Regan, and Cor- 
delia. When he grew old and infirm, he thought 
it proper to marry his daughters, and divide his 
kingdom among them. But, having a mind firſt 
of all to know which of them loved him beſt, 
he reſolved to make an experiment, by aſking each 
of them ſeparately. Goneril, the eldeſt, appre- 
hending too well her father's weakneſs, made an- 
ſwer, that ſhe loved him above her own foul. 
Therefore, ſays the old man, overjoyed, to thee, 
and to the huſband thou ſhalt chooſe, I give the 
third part of my.realm. Regan, the ſecond daugh- 
ter, being aſked the ſame queſtion, and hoping to 
obtain as large a ſhare of her father's bounty as 
her eldeſt ſiſter had done, made anſwer, that ſhe 
loved him above all creatures; and ſo received an 
equal reward with her ſiſter. 

The King then proceeded to aſk Cordelia, his 
youngeſt daughter, whom he had hitherto loved 
moſt tenderly of the three. But, though ſhe per- 
ceived how much the two eldeſt had gained by 


( 40 }) 
their flattery, yet could ſhe not thereby be induced 
to make any other than a ſolid and virtuous an- 
ſwer. Father, ſays ſhe, I love you as a child 
ought to love her parent. They, who pretend 
more than this, do but flatter you. 
Te old man, ſorry to hear this, wiſhed her to 
recal thoſe words, and a ſecond time demanded 
what love ſhe bore to him? But ſhe repeated the 
ſame anſwer ſhe had made before. | 
Then hear thou, ſays Lear, all in a paſſion, what 
' thy ingratitude hath gained thee, Becauſe thou 
' haſt not reverenced thy aged father equal to thy 
ſiſters, thou ſhalt have no part of my kingdom or 
my riches. And, ſoon after, he beſtows in mar- 
- riage his two eldeſt daughters, Goneril to the 
Duke of Albany; and Regan to the Duke of 
Cornwall; putting them in the preſent poſſeſſion 
of half his kingdom, and promiſing the reſt at his 
+ death. But the wiſdem, prudence, and other ac- 
compliſhments, of Cordelia, ſoon ſpread abroad her 
name through the world, and at laſt reached-the 
- ear of Aganippus, King of France, who, diſregard- 
ing the loſs of her dowry, took her to wife, 
After this, King Lear, more and more droop- 
ing with years, became an eaſy prey to his daugh- 
ters and their huſbands, who, by daily incroach- 
p 1 ſeized the whole kingdom into their 
hands,. 


EMI 


hands, the king being obliged to reſide with his 


eldeſt daughter, attended only by threeſcore knights. 


But they, as they ſeemed too numerous and diſor- 


derly for continual gueſts, were reduced to thirty. 
Not brooking that affront, the king betakes him- 
ſelf to his ſecond daughter. But he had not been 
long there, when, a difference ariſing among the 
crouded family, five only. are ſuffered to attend 
him. Back again he goes to his eldeſt daughter, 
hopi®r ſhe could not but have ſome more pity on 
his grey heirs; but, ſhe now refuſes to admit him 
at all, unleſs he will be contented with one atten- 


At laſt he called to remembrance his youngeſt 


daughter Cordelia; and, acknowledging how true 


her words had. been, though he entertained but 
little hope of relief from one whom he had ſo much 
injured, be reſolyed to make an experiment, if 
his miſery might ſomething ſoften her, With this 
view. he goes over to France. 

- Now might. be ſeen. the difference between the 
Cent or. modeſtly expreſſed affection of ſome chil- 
dren to their parents, and the talkative obſequiouſ- 
neſs of others, while the hope of inheritance acts 
28 and on the tongue's end enlarges their 

uty. 


Cordelia, 
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Cordelia, hearing of her father's diſtreſs, pours 
forth true filial tears; and, not enduring, either that 
ſhe herſelf, her huſband, or, any at court, ſhould 
ſee him in ſuch a forlorn condition as his meſſenger 
deſcribed, orders one of her moſt truſty ſervants 
firſt to convey him privately towards a ſea-town, 
there 40 array and cheriſh him, and furniſh him 
with ſueh attendants as became his dignity ; that 
then, as from his fir landing, he might ſend word 
of his arrival to her huſband Aganippus. Which 
done, Cordelia, with the king her huſband, and 
all the nobility of his realm, went out to meet 
King Lear; and after all manner of honourable 
and joyful entertainment at the court of Aganip- 
pus, Cordelia, with a powerful army returned to 
England, to replace her father upon the throne... 

Her filial affection was rewarded with ſuch ſuc- 


ceſs in this undertaking, that he ſoon vanquiſhed 


her undutiful ſiſters and their huſbands z and Lear 
again obtained the crown, which he continued to 
enjoy ſome years in peace. When he died, Cor- 
delia cauſed him, with all regal lolemaitics, to be 
buried in the town of Leiceſter, | 
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C HAP. XXIV. 


REMARKABLE STORY OF A GREENLAND BEAR, 


E white bear of Greenland is conſiderably 
larger than the brown bear of Europe ar 
the black bear of North America. This animal 
lives upon fiſh and ſeals, and is not only ſeen 
upon land in the countries bordering on the north 
pole, but often on floats of ice, ſeveral leagues at 
ka 

The following relation is extraſted from the 
« Journal of a Voyage for making Diſcoveries to- 
wards the North Pole. 

Early in the morning, the man, at the maſt» 
head of the Curcaſe, gave notice, that three bears 
were making their way very faſt over the ice, and 
that they were directing their courde towards the 
thip. They had, without queſtion, been invited 
by the ſcent of a ſea-horle, killed a few days be- 
fore, which the men had ſet on fire, and which 
was burning on the ice at the time of their ap- 
proach, © They proved to be a {he bear and her 
to cubs; but the cubs were nearly as large as 


the dam. They ran eagerly to the fire, and drew 


out from the flames part of the flelb of the ſear 
horſe, 
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horſe, which was not conſumed, and ate it vora- 
ciouſly, The crew from the ſhip threw great 
lumps of the'fleſh of the ſea-horſe upon the ice, 
which the old bear fetched away ſingly, laid every 
lump before her cubs as ſhe brought it, and, di- 
viding it, gave each a ſhare, reſerving but a ſmall 
portion to herſelf, As ſhe was fetching away the 
laſt piece, they levelled their muſkets at the cubs, 
and ſhot them both dead; and in her retreat they 
wounded the dam, but not mortally. ' ' + + 
It would have drawn tears of pity from any per- 
ſon, who was not deſtitute of feeling, to have 
marked the affectionate concern expreſſed by the 
poor beaſt in the dying moments of her expiring 
young. Though ſhe was ſorely wounded, and 
could but juſt erawl to the place where they' lay, 
ſhe carried the lump of fleſh ſhe had fetched away, 
as ſhe had done others before, tore it in pieces, 
and laid it down before them; and, when ſhe ſaw 
that they refuſed to eat, ſhe laid her paws firſt 
upon one, and then upon the other, and endea- 
voured to raife them up. All this while, it was 
Pitiful to hear ber moan. 
When ſhe found ſhe could wrt Gun/Os 
went off; and, when ſhe had got at ſome diſtances, 
looked back and moaned ; and, that not availing 
her to entice them away, ſhe returned, and, ſmell- 
AD PIE me 
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ing round them, began to lick their wounds. She 
went off a ſecond time, as before, and, having 
crawled a few paces, looked again behind her, and 
for ſome time ſtood moaning. But till, her cubs 
not riſing to follow her, ſhe returned to them 
again, and, with ſigns of inexpreſſible fondneſs, 
went round one, and round the other, pawing 
them, and moaning, Finding, at laſt, that they 
were cold and lifeleſs, ſhe raiſed her head towards 


the ſhip, and growled a curſe upon the murderers, 
which they returned with a volley of muſket-balls. 


She fell between her cubs, and ane 
wounds. 


n re 


bear, and not feel in your heart the warmeſt emo- 
tions of gratitude for the ſtronger and more per- 
manent tenderneſs you have ſo long experienced 
from your n | 

an- 


CHAP. XXV. 


on THE FAITH OF ABRAHAM IN OFFERING 
HIS SON ISAAC, 
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trial of the faith and obedience of Abraham, 
ES wget ak ave Ide" ha world, 
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and make him an illuſtrious pattern to all poſte- 
rity. He commanded him to take Iſaac, when he 
was about twenty-five years of age, and © offer 
him for a burnt- offering, upon mount Moriah.” 
Severe as the command was, though Iſaac was his 
ſon, his only ſon, whom he loved with all the affec- 
tion of a tender father, though he was the very 
ſon, of whom it was expreſsly ſaid, © in Iſaac ſhall 
thy ſeed be called,” —he readily complied with it. 
He reaſoned with himſelf, that God who had given 


him, as it were by a miracle, when in the courſe 


of nature there was no hope of children, was able. 
even to raiſe him from the dead. He therefore 
roſe early the next morning, and took Iſaac to the 
mountain, The fatal knife was in his hand, —his 
ſon lay panting upon the altar,—and he was juſt 
giving the deadly ſtroke, — hen an angel ftayed his 
hand, ſaying, Lay not thine hand upon the lad, 
neither do thou any thing unto him; for, now I 
know that thou feareſt God, ſeeing thou haſt not 
withheld thy ſon, thine only ſon, from me.“ 

As he looked round in ſurpriſe, he ſaw a ram 
caught in a thicket; and, having ſeized it, he 
offered it for a burnt- offering, inſtead of his ſon. 
For this great act of faith and truſt in the ſupreme 
Being, Abraham was honoured with the glorious 
name of © father of the faithful; and God im- 

mediately 
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mediately renewed his promiſe to him, that he 
would bleſs him very abundantly, and multiply his 
family. * In thy ſeed,” ſaid he, © ſhall all the na- 
tions of the earth be bleſſed, becauſe thou haſt 
obeyed my voice,” 

We are taught, by this inſtance of obedience, 
to love God above every thing upon earth, and to 
reſign, with a willing mind, our fortune, our chil- 
dren, and our deareſt comforts, whenever he calls 
for them, We cannot but obſerve farther, that 
this particular action, required from Abraham, 
was a remarkable type, or repreſentation, of what 
was done afterwards, as is ſuppoſed, upon the fame 
mountain; and ſeems intended to point out to 
him, and to the ſucceeding generations, the parti- 
cular method, by which God propoſed to redeem 
mankind, by offering up his only begotten ſon, 
Jeſus Chriſt. | 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


STORY OF A KING AND A DERVISE. 


Av prince of Tartary, in company with 
his nobles, was met by a Derviſe, who cried 
with a loud voice, « Whoever will give me a hun- 


dred 


* 
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dred pieces of gold, I will give him a piece of ad- 
vice.” The king ordered him the ſum, Upon 
which the Derviſe ſaid, & Begin nothing of which 
thou haſt not well conſidered the end. 


The courtiers, upon hearing this plain ſentence, 


ſmiled, -and faid, with a ſneer, « The Dervi 

is well paid for his maxim.” But the king 
ſo well ſatisfied with the anſwer, that he ordered 
it to be written in golden letters, on ſeveral places 
of his palace, and to be engraved on all his plate. 

Not long after, the king's ſurgeon wes bribed 
to kill him with a poiſoned lancet at the time he 
let him. blood; - One day, when the king's arm' 
was bound, and the fatal lancet in the ſurgeon's' 
hand, he read on the baſon, « Begin nothing of 
which thou haſt not well conſidered the end: He 
immediately ſtarted, and let the lancet fall out of 
his hand. The king obſerved his confuſion, and 
enquired the reaſon, The ſurgeon fell proſtrate, 


confeſſed the whole affair, and was pardoned; The 


conſpirators were put to death, The king turning 
to his courtiers, who heard the advice with con- 
_ tempt, told them, © that the maxim could nat be 
too much valued which had faved a king's life.“ 


CHAP. 


| 
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CH AP. XXVI. 


ON THE ADVANTAGES OF SPEAKING TRUTH. 
* 


ETRARCH, a celebrated Italian poet, who 
ftouriſhed about four hundred years ago, re- 
commended himſelf to the confidence and affection 
of Cardinal Colonna, in whoſe family he reſided, 
by his candour and ſtrict regard to truth, A vio- 
lent quarrel occurred in the houſehold of this no- 
bleman, which was carried ſo far, that they had 
recourſe ro arms. The cardinal wiſhed to know 
the foundation of this affair; and, that he might 


be able to decide with juſtice, he aſſembled all his 


people, and obliged them to bind themſelves, by a 
moſt ſolemn oath on the goſpel, to declare the 
whole truth. Every one, without exception, ſub- 
mitted to this determination; even the Biſhop of 
Luna, brother to the cardinal, was not excuſed. 
Petrarch, in his turn, preſenting himſelf to take 
the oath, the cardinal cloſed the book and faid, 

« As for you, Petrarch, your word is ſufficient.” 
A Rtory ſimilar to this is related of Zenocrates, 
an Athenian philoſopher, who lived three hundred 
years before Chriſt, and was educated in the ſchool 
of Plato. The people of Athens, entertained ſo 
_ high 
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bigk an opinloh of his probity, that one days when 

e approuctied che der, to conſirm . by an oath the 
"truth of what he had' aſſerted, the judges unani- 
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o THE rer rere ADMIRATION. 


Neat VS, according to Ovid, was a 
beautiful youth, who delighted in hunting, 
and was beloved by Echo, then a nymph. How- 
ever, he equally flighted her and all his admirers, 
At length, viewing his on face in a fountginy he 
fell in loge with himſelf, and conſtantly refogted 
to the ſtream, to court his own. ſhadow. But, 


hen be ſaw the beautiful form retire as. dſten as 
be withdrew, and mock his purſuit when he 
ſtretehed out his arms to embrace it, he fel into 


the greateſt agonies of paſſion, and with vain pray- 

ers inyoked the empty form. 
Narciſſus, though at laſt — of. his mil. 
take, could not conquer his unhappy paſſion, but 
'fill-conitinued'to-pine with a prepoſterous love of 
buy AD Thus bis form waſted, his beauty 
| decayed, 


( :88 3 
_Qecayed, and ihe breach of life at laſt forſook bim. 
But, When his body was ſought for to be interred, 
in its ſtead thoy found a flower, which, ſtill petains 
bis mme, and perpetuates his memory. 
There is not a greater vanity or folly than that 
of ſelf-admiration, Hey who is addicted to it, will 
court a vain ſhadow; and will ever, like the youth 
in the fable, find himſelf diſappointed. | 
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OF KING ALFRED. 


"Þ queſt, the moſt deſervedly famous was A]. 
fred, | He bad a graceful behaviour, a ready wit, 
and a good memory; but, through the fondneſs of 
his patents, was not taught to read till the twelfth 
year of his age. His deſire of learning, however, 
ſoon appeared, by taking pleaſure in reciting Saxon 
poems, which, with great attention, he heard re- 
peated by others. He was; beſides, moſt exemplary 
in devotion, having collected into a book certain 
prayers and pſalmsy which he might uſe upon every 
occaſion. ' 


_— He 


i 


Af all the kings of England, before the con- 


n 


e chirſteg greatly after knowledgę; and oſien 
complained that, in his youth, he had no teachers, 


and, in, his middle age, but little time to ſpare, on 
_ of warg..and, the cages of hie kingdom, 
But, , notwichſtanding his engagements of 2. pub- 
le nature, he found leiſure not. only to, learn 
much himſelf, hut to communicate what he could 
to his people. och ni 21 2.4 100 0 
5 F rom the time, of bis undertaking the regal 
charge, no man was more tient in hearing 
cauſes; more inquiſitive in examining; more ex- 
act in doing juſtice, and providing good laws, 
which are yet extant; more ſevere in puniſhing 
unjuſt judges, and obſtinate offenders, eſpecially 
thieves and robbers; to the terror of whom, thers 
verre hang in croſs ways, upon a high poft;)chains 
of gold, as it were daring any one to take them 
thence, So chat juſtice ſeemed, in. bis days, not 
only to flouriſh, but to triumph, . 
No man was more frugal than. « of two, valu- 
able: things, hi his time and his money ; and no man 
Wiſer in the diſpgla] of both. His time, both, day 


And night, he diſtributed by the burning of cerr 


bein tapers, into three equal portions. One was 


Hor dex z another for public or private affairs; 
and the third for refreſhment, How each hour 


paſſed, 


1 
paſſed, he was but in mind by one who bad that 
for his office, 
His bodfly conſtitution, from his your, was 
weak und ſickly.” This, however, did not difable 
him from ſuſtaining, wich uncommon greatnels, 


thoſe many glorious labours, both in peace and 


war, which fill up his life. He died in the year 
of our Lord nine hundred, in the fif.y-firſt year 
of his age and thirtieth of his reign, and bn. 
new at + Winches, | 


CHAP. XXX, 


ern OF JOSEPH AND HIS BROTHERS» 


1 was the favourite ſon of Jacob; for, 


the ſacred hiſtorian informs us, © that he 
loved him more than all his children,” This par- 
tial affection of his father, and a dream, which he 


related to his brothers, denoting that his condition 


im the world would be higher than theirs, made 


him the object of their envy and hatred, There- e 
fore, one day, when they were feeding their flocks, 


and ſaw Joſepb coming toward them, ys cried 
; + 28 


| 
| 


8 Sow 
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| ried it to Jacob, who concluded, from thence, chat 
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 hedding his blood, they ſtripped him, unk threw: 


him intp à pit; but, ſeeing ſome merchants,; who. 
were at that time providentially paſſing inta Egypt, 
they drew him up, and fold him to them. After. 
which, they ſtained his coat with blood, aud cars 


his fon was devoureg by a wild beaſt 3 and he gut 
on fackcloth, and mourned for him many days. 

Joſeph, in the mean time was curriod into 
Egypt, and ſold to Potiphar, an officer of diſtinction 
under Pharaoh the king; where © the Lord made 
all that he did to proſper,” fo that he found favour” 
in the Tight of tis maſter; who made him overſee? 
of bs bouſe, and put all that he had into his hendeb 


But his blooming hopes of happineſs were {ook 
Vlifted 7 far, the wife of Potiphar accuſed him 


faſey fo her huſband; who, too readily believing! 
| ' what the fa;d; put bim into priſon / „ But che 


Lord Was wich Jofeph'' in the dungeon; andthe 
Keeper of it was ſo charmed with his godd tampen 
and patlerit behavlour, that he treated him wide 
gtrat kindirefs, and entruffed Röm with the care o 
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le happened,” that- the chief baker and · ne chief, 
butler of Pharaoh, who were in tho ſame. priſon, 
dreamed each a dream. Joſepbh interpreted. their 
dreams to them; facetelling thaty at the expiration: 
of three days, the baker would be hanged. on- a. 
tree, and the butler bo reftored-to-his place. Then, 
added he to the buttler, ( think on me, aud.ſheys. 
kindneſs, I proy-thep, and tale me out of thiy 
houſe,” As- he had foretold, ſo. it came to paſs. 
But pom and pleaſure are apt to divert the mind, 
from-the obligations of gratituds. The butler, in. 
the midſ of his proſperity, forgot his poor friend, 
the interpreter, in priſons 105 
Joe time - after, Pharaoh had two n 
He faw. ſeven fat cows. devqured by. ſevep. lean 
cows” and, again, « he ſaw ſeven full xrs of cquy, 
devoured by ſeven thin withered. ears,” When 
tho wiſe men. of the- country could not explain. 
theſt treams, the butler recolteQed Joſeph, andy 
ſpake of him-to-the king; upon which he was ſent, 
ſat: aut of the priſon, and the king related his. 
deatns to him. Joſepb immediately, by the. 
aſſiſtance of God, informed. Pharaoh, that the 


Sven fat cows, and ſeven full ears, ſigniſied 1 


years af plenty which wauld be in the land; 
the ſeven lean cows, and ſeven lean cath, Grit 
TJ D 4 ſeven 
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poſed of, ſent his fons thither, keeping only Ben 


ven 23010 ata Gl, RR ſucceed the 2. 
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ih Let Pharaoh, the | refore, appojnt o = e; 
5 | i 92 4 751 Fo len- 
5 * '1. 
2 
ng 9 Oy * h be for ſhore 4 
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N kin ig, Was aſtoniſhed at the wiſdom of Jo- 
pb, and Ike juſtly, from thence, that y «the, A 
» 
ſpirit of God — appointed LT ro this. 
Moy tre tm rg nee 


e ſeven years of plenty e Came ac- 
— * and immenſe quantities of corn were. 
laid up under his- direction. Then the mine 
commenced ; and, when the people, cried out for, 
bread, the fore-houſes were opened, and the Corn | 
was fold to the erte and the ne! 
nations. 1 4 
Tbe famine Oy a itſelf to Caan; 115 
deying been informed that there was corn in Egy; 
though he little thought by whoſe hand it was : 


Jamin at home. When they were ae 8. 


Jole , they bowed themſelves before hm w 
their faces to che earth, in ackno »wledgment * 
his ſuperiority, ty, as had been foretold by his dream. 


He immedi tel knew them, but i made himfelf 


ſtränge, "Ind {pake roughly to then decufing” 
ein, s pics" hs cate" le he ae 
20 of 
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of the land.” Upon which they i 0 = _ 


that they came from the land of -Anaan f Uh 
their Bier had twelve ſons z n that ane w 
19 
ang the 3 youngeſt was left at home. Joh eph 
was diſſatisfied with their report, and pe 
| doubted whether Benjamin was really alive.” 
> Hereby mall ye be proved,” faid be; 4 ſeind 
one of you to ferch your brother, and che reſt 
be kept i in priſon.” | 10 be 
"Their preſent diſtreſs reminded them of gar” 
former guilt. Their inhuman treatment of their 
brother ruſhed into their minds, and, wich tell 
condemning conſciences, they ſaid one to anche, 
6 We are verily gu:lty concerning our brother, 
becauſe 1 we ſaw the anguiſh of bis foul, ben be 
beſought us, and we would not hear; ; therefore is 
this diſtreſs come upon us,” . „ 
"Such, is the conviction of every ;perfon who does 


wrong v when calamity overtakes him. © Therefore a 


* 


60 keep i ANOCEnCY, 3 and do. the thing that is 25 1 
D that "ll POS! a man a pk the "TW 
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Than of, what had, paſſed in Lame filed , 
the, mind - of ,Jagpb, wich, uneaſy reflection apd- 
rape, Wen Wee 


£13043 

00 gel is go Gi. 1 # K. or edih, it Was with grest 
$i fic : 10 W. 59 7 perfuaded ti 8 I 
80. mmediately üpbn their artivat* di were 
| No ace 16 Joleph, wks efifoired'tetiſertyHfty 
his facher Sale; "but; wis 18 ferrfiBIy touched 
Ip RAN kt he Toit bf His brother Benfamh, 
that he. was obliged to withdraw from them felt | 
"his Hark mould Uiover Hin. Hie atter bares en- 
a them with great kindriefs; and digi- 
2 giilhes Benja amiff with bartledlat mars f Scgard. 
Jefepß ka privately cbmmanded his E AI to 

5 Ae er cup into BerjalifiP# fit; and the 
yt morning, when they Were göne out df the 
"elty ; 35 5 Pele followed ant ehürged with ingra- 
tick an Kd robbery.” Tue cup Was Won found; 
A the mnocent Benjamin was carried back, ab 4 
© thief, to Joſeph. His brothers Afo returned tin 
or mene arid aflction; and; profifaiing 
emſeſves, Tntreated exrnefily/ for dis ivetthte. 
3 was row folly ſutisßecl of Med friere 
penitence and their Wye for Berfamin ccd te- 

* Tar 0 toßger! buy, "thriwing tis Arms about 
their necks; £64, *'T 8%n John! Do y Bitter 
five F. And; perceiving them to'be-deeplylafs 
"Ea and tobte at his preſenec v he e- 


—— tHe” mot kind ad- gentle eupleſf. 
Come ite, I pray you; I am Jo- 
ry ſeph, 


Si ah Men re [19 ae Net 
18483, not yen at feng N 15 5 
Thus he andegqured to. enen 
dem forget their pafh faults, ee 
[their mind. 
i then di- them, to haſtey 9, Jaco 
- acquaint bins thee: kis_fon Joſeph was lard. _ 
all Egypt; and te bring him and his whole family 
Ing Feyps, chan be might pay kis duty. to his 58d 
- father, and that they might all partake af the plenty: 
. Which God had provided, , 
11; The heart of Jacob, upon the return of his fons, 
as filled with ier; end he (aig, * [ti is enough z. 
; " Joleph, my fon, is yet alive, I will go and lee 
him beſore I die“ He (et, cut, and red lafe 
«in Het; but ths pleaſure of the interyiews, be- 
en fuck gn. aBectiopate parent and fuch I 
21 46k Og, is pot $9 he deſcribed, . * « Joſeph f. 
bis necks, and ant go. his neck. a good" wi 
:1 And h faid, paw. let mer die, ace J have ee 
n face E., Isg and his family e in. 
he land, of, hors, they. lived | 
-: plentys nd, ftr vas, gpl ſc, 


een Ned his ghildren. died in ge, 
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What ſentiments of pietꝝ and goodneſs ariſe in 
the heart, upon conſidering the character of. 
ſeph; patient under affictions honeſt and; juſt in 
his ſtewardſhip; ; reſiſting temptation, and fleeing- 
from it; living under the > fear of God, rand ſupæ 
ported by his preſence ; riſing, from the lowelt; 
ſcene of diſgrace and miſery; to the higheſt dige: 
nity.z- providing for the wants of the people j che- 
riſhing a ſpirit of forgiveneſs. and byotherly,love;c:- 
under the greateſt injuries; and pouring plenty = 
CO HK. _ — en, up 21 
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oN rar FOLLY or AFFECTATION. 


UC Euilia, and Sophronia, ſeated on a 
bank of daiſies near a purling ſtream, were 
liſtening to the muſic of a neighbouring grove. © 
The ſun gilded with his ſetting beams the 'v 
ſky, gentle zephyrs breathed around, and the fea- 
thered ſongſters ſeemed to vie with each other in 
their evening notes of gratitude and praiſe, 
Delighted with the artleſs melody.of the linnet, 
-the goldfinch, the woodlark, and the thruſh, they 
were 


7 


( 617 | 
were all ar; and obſerved not a peacock; which 
had ſtrayed fiom a diftant farm, and wis apprbach- 
en ee 1 plu- l 
mage. I. ba 1119? ITE 1 vn 211 

The We e a concert was ſdon inter- 
ruptech by the Wud and harſh cries of this ately 
bird à Which though chaſed away by Emilia, con- 
tinued his vociferations with the confidence n. | 
conſcious beuuty too often inſpires. © 
Nees his fooliſh bird, ſaid Lucy, fancy that ke” 
is qualified; to ſing, becauſe he is furniſhed-with' 2 
ſpreading tail, ornamented with the richeſt colours? 

I know not, replied. Sophronia, whether the pea- 
cock be capable of ſuch a reflection; but I hope 
that you and Emilia will always avoid the diſplay 
of whatever is inconſiſtent with your ſex, your 
ſtation, or your character. Shun affectation in 
all ,its odious forms; aſſume no borrowed airs 
and be content to pleaſe, to ſhine, or to be uſeful, 
in the Way which nature points unn 
ee, 120 WE» 
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TT HERE, ns asche erer i tholife of 


ſtructions both to . —— His equr- 


tiers (ever prone to magnify and flatter thoſe, whom 
they think to_pleaſe by fo doing) would fre- 
quently extol his power and wealth, and pretend 


ſometimes al.noſt to adore his perſon. 


Canute wes 4 man of too good underſtanding 
not to ſee the oy, of ſuc uch Hattery, : and of the per- 


ATA 


bons from whom | it — But, for their effectual 


rn 
he caüſed dds royal ſeat to de placed on che ſea- 


ere while the tide was coming in; then in; te 


he caufed to aflemble together for that purpoſe, 
arrayed in tobes of geld, with his crown dm his 
head, and all the tate he could command, he thus 
addreſſed the ſea: Thou, fed belongeſt to me, 
and tlie land wherebn I fit is mine, nor hath any 


one unpunithed reſiſted my commands; I charge 


| R 


neither 
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— preſume to wet the feet of thy ſovereign 
lack.” - 

Bu the ſeà 0207 ng as, unc without reve- 

rehce daſhed againſt the king. Then, riſing from 
bis ſeat, ang. lopking around him, be defired all 
preſent to behoſd and conkider the weakneſs of hu- 

mati per, and Mut none truly deſerved the ngme 
of king, but he whoſe err. 
earch a ſens; obey. 59517 <q O Mod zn 
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05 LycuRGvs, THE SPARTAN LEGISLATOR, 


23 115 L Sint 9 31 rip 
N neee heges his 6 
-5GF he fqund the whole territory of tbe Spar- 
um fate in dhe hands df a fem waalthy.ctinens, 
He therete ufed dis utmoſſt endenyencs to prevail 
undd to conſent tq- an equal diviſion of the lands 
- trighg;, the. inember's of the commonwealth, In 


.» iv; duos. york he zt laſt ſyocecded, Exch 


-. firnxe cantained; as mach ground as was judged 
mud cent far the ſubla@eace. of, ane family ; which 
may compiged a0 mera about ſeventy buſhels of 


19671362 grain, 
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(4,9, 
e proporgonable quantity of ine 


oil. od: 2125, 3 
deere anne dne uſe of gold: and "ay 8 


and obliged th 577 © Spartans » confine, themſelves 0 2 
iron money alone. 'By this means he banith * 5 


WVST DCA 


lJuxuyand, magaiticgpee, brought riches i ine con: 
romp 28d ade mole and ſimplicity to be ber. 
noured and gſteemed, $1953: 2 Dis eso i oe 
This famous law-giver alſo; i *iputed_ public... * 
tables, at which the whole body of SHS FIR. 4 
obliged to ent of the ſame diet. Every table con- 
tained: fiſteen perſons, each of whom Nen l, 
certain quantity of the xequiſite, proviſians, , A 
buſhel of Hour, eight gallons of wine, five pounds. 
of cheeſe, two pounds and a half of figs, together, 
with a-ſinall ſum f , money, to purchaſe a little, 
fleſh and filb, and to. cook the , yictuals, was be, 
monthly contribution of every member. No new 
member could he admitted to. any of. thoſe, tables 
without. the Sonſent of the whole company. . Al. 
delicacies and luxurious diſhes were baniſhed from 
their entertainments. 
At the age of ſeven years, the Spartan children 
were taken from their parents, and diſtributed 
into different claſſes, where they were inured to a 
hardy life, expoſed to the extremities. of cold and 
heat and accuſtomed to the greateſt ſimplicity and 
temperance 


0 | 


( 65) 
te mperance in their diet. At te age of tele 
they! were rem, removed into another claſs, where they - 
n a diſcipline ſtill more ſeere. There 
lea learned 5 to the laws and magiſtrates, 88 
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wv ” ſove of their country was the chief ſen- 
with which the Spartans laboured to in- , 
_ ; and the ſcience of war was al 
moſt their ody ſtudy. For, it appears to have , . 
been the intendlen of Lycurgus to form a nation. | 
of ſKiers'3-not indeed that they might indulge . 
thenfetves in 4 ſpirit of conqueſt, and by that. 
meins give way to ambition and injuſtice, but 
chat titey might be able to maintain che peace and 
liberties of their native country againſt turbulent 
neighbburs. Their firſt and principal leſſon, in 
the*art of war, was; Never to ſlee, but either 
to tis or conquer.” Aa 2222 
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protefs-of time; multiplies — 
the-land of Geſhem was fed wit theme They 
whictr God had given te Jacob; and: fonietimes 
they were eatfed Hebrews, from Heben ens of 


their andeſtors; and afterwards Jews, from Judah... 


his greatiferviees. was-Joſty, and à ne king anaſa;, 
wha, inſtead of protecting the Ifraetitos, was jean. 


lous of their increafing-numbers-and ſtrength, and., 


determined by-all\means to reduce them te 2 h 
ſtate, He therefore employed theny like: Razor, : 
in making bricks, and hunting cities. But the. 


more ne altited them, tha mare they multiplige- 


and grew. At which he was ſo-enraged as to. 
command, that all their. male infants: ſhould. ba 
deſtroyed as ſpon- as they were born. 
A certain Hebrew woman, however, called 
Jochebed, having been delivered of a, ſon, bid 
him: for three months z and at length, through, . 
9 yy his being diſcovered and ſlain, ſhe laid bim, 
in 


(4673) 

in a baſket, among the flags in the river Nile. 
Miriam, the ſiſter of the child, was placed at a 
diſtanee, to ſee what would bedomb of hm. 

The king's 8 ter ſoon came, with her maids 
ſervants, to bathe in the river; and, having found: 
the baſket, was affected with the ſight of the weep” 
ing infant, and meleed into-pity: Miriam, who hath 
joined herſelf with the attendants, offered to call a 
nurſe :; arid, being ſent: for. that puspaſa, ran with, 
joꝝ ſor Jochebed, . Thus, the infant was happilys.. 
placed: under the care af his own mh, e an, 
when he was ſufffeĩ entiy growon, was bronght-bagks// 
to Pharach's daughter, who- called him-Moſgn, | 
(vhlett means; faved owt of the water, )andbad hin 
edivated}/a& her on ſony in . knowledge and. 
wiſdour of tie Egyptians. 313/14 11303 \o avout - 

— 
his eye and heart frorm the honnurs of the co 
to the af Að-ν ob, bis brothren Me tee 
frequently viſited and e red with em and 
one tay, having obſerved an Egyptian afing in 
Htbrewv&y ili he ſmote and killed him. When 
Pharaoh heard this, He "ſought to flay Moſes; 
who, upon Hi account; fled to Midtan; to Jethro, 
tte padeſt of tat country. He afterwards married 
bis daughter, afid I ed With Wann Wer. of hie 


geeks. 8) bag Devon 2 {10 1843 
After 
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After ſeyeral years, as he was feeding the flock 
near mount Horeb, he ſaw a buſh flaming with 
fire, and yet not in the leaſt conſumed. While 
he ſtood in amazement at the ſtrange ſight, a voice 
iſſued from the place, ſaying, «I am the God of 
Abraham, the God of Iſaac, and the God of Ja- 


cob. +1 have ſeen the oppreſſion of my people, 
and have heard their cry; and I will ſend thee” to 
Pharaoh, that thou mayeſt lead them out of Egypt; 
for, I will bring them into a land flowing with 
milk and honey.“ Moſes was no leſs aſtoniſhed. 
at what, he heard than at what he ſaw, and ex- 
preſſed his fears of undertaking ſuch an important 
and difficult enterprize, becauſe he was a perſon of 
no. authority or eloquence, But God exhorted 

him to be of good courage, and promiſed that e 

would be with him, and give him power to werk 
miracles for the deliverance of his people; and 
that Aardn, his brother, ſhould go with kim a 

his ſpcaker upon the on. $03 a AW dee 
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on THE corenyuent or THE ' PASSIONS. ; 


HRON- and. Alexis had frequently heard 
Euphronius mention the experiment of ſtil- 
ling the waves with oil, made by his frignd Dr. 
Franklin. They were impatient to repeat it; 
and, a briſk. wind proving favourable to the trial, 
they haſtened, one evening, to a ſheet of water in 
the pleaſure · grounds of Eugenio, near Hart-hill. 
„The vil Was ſcattered upon the pool, and 
ſpread itſelf inſtantly on all ſides, calming the 
whole ſurface of the water, and reflecting the moſt 
beautiful colours. Elated with ſucces, the youths 
returned to Euphronius to enquire the cauſe of 
ſuch a wonderful appearance. He informed them, 
that the; wind, blowing upon water which is co- 
vered with a coat of oil, ſlides over the ſurface of 
it, and produces no frictiqn that can raiſe a wave, 
But this curious philoſophical fact, ſaid he, ſug- 
geſts a more important moral reflection. When 
you ſuffer yourſelves to be ruffled by paſſion, your 
minds reſemble the puddle in a florm. But reaſon, 
if you hearken to her voice, will then, like oil 

| poured 
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poured upon the water, calm the turbulence with- 
in you, and e 8 
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ON THE, DUTYES//OF THE voπeö,. 


T is the duty of young people to « og. 
their Creator in the days of their youth,” 
While the heart i is moſt ſuſceptible of piety and 

gratitude, they ſhould reverence and fear, worſhip 


and praiſe, love and obey, that great and Aer 
Being, who made them after his own image 
is always doing them good. In the ſeal on = 
A .youth,, the heart ſhould riſe into the admiration 


of what is great, glow with the love of what i is 


fait and excellent, and melt at the diſcovery of 
.tenderneſs and goodneſs, Where can, an object 


be found ſo proper to kindle thoſe affections as 
the Father of the univerſe, and the Author of all 
felicity? His works every where diſplay grandeur 
and majeſty, and the richeſt bleflings flow from 
his liberal hand. He is the guide of your child- 
hood, the guardian of your youth, and the hope of 


As 
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As vun Dught .to.exercile..picry. towards God, 
0 ought: yau. likewrfe to hanour your parents, and 
to ſubmit to thoſe-who are your ſuperiors in know. 
ledge,'in Ration, and ig , Dependaneoand 
obedience belong to youth; and modeſty is one 
of its Thief ornaments. Commit yaurſelves, there- 
fore, to the guidance of the more experience d, and 
become iſe nn. of thoſe who — 
Bone before you. 
Truch is the baſis of evety virtue. Diſlumula.. 
don in youth is the fore · runner of perſidy in old 
ge. It obſcures the luſtre of every accompliſh- 
ment, and ſinks you into contempt with God and 
man. S 
As you value, therefore, the approbation of 
Heaven, or the eſteem of the world, cultivate the 
Jove of truth. In all your proceedings, be direct 
and conſiſtent. Ingenuity and candour poſſeſs the 
moſt powerful charm. They beſpeak univetial 
favour, and carry an apology for almoſt -erery 
falling. «The lip of truth ſhalt be eftabliſhed 
for ever; er tongue is but for. +2 mo- 
ment. * : 
The path of Wanne plain and ee 

of falſehood is a perplexing maze. Aſter the-fieft 
departure from ſincerity, it is not in your power 
to 


never to be aſhamed. Graceful in youth is the 
tear of ſympathy, and the heart that melts at the 
tale of woe. Go ſometimes, therefore, © to the 
houſe of mourning” as well as “ to the houſe of 
feaſting.” Accuſtom yourſelves to think of the 
diſtreſſes of human life; of the ſolitary cottage, 
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to ſtop. One artifice unavoidably leads to another, 
till you are left entangled in your on ſnare. 


.* Youth is the proper ſeaſon of cultivating the 
benevolent and humane affections. As a great 
part of your happineſs is to depend on the con- 
nections which you form with others, it is of high 


importance that you acquire betimes the temper 
and the manners which will render ſuch connec- 


tions comfortable. Let a ſenſe of juſtice be the 


foundation af all your ſocial qualities, In your 
moſt early intercourſe with the world, and eyen 
in your youthful amuſements, let no unfairneſs be 
found.  Engrave on your mind that facred rule 
of doing all things to others according as you 
"with that they ſhould do to you.“ 


Compaſſion is an emotion, of which you ought 


the dying parent, and the weeping orphan.” Never 


ſport with pain and diſtreſs in.any of your amuſe- 
ments, nor treat even the meaneſt 1 with 
wanton cruelty, | 


Diligence, 


(493) } 


Diligence, induſtry, and proper improvement 
of time, are material duties of the young« In 
youth, the habits of induſtry are moſt eaſily ac- 
quired. * In youth, the motives to it are ſtrongeſt, 
from ambition-and from duty, from emulation and 
hope, and from all the proſpects which the begin- 
ning of life affords. 

Induſtry is not only the inſtrument of improve 
ment, but the foundation of pleaſure. Nothing is 
ſo oppoſite to the true enjoyment of life as the 
feeble ſtate of an indolent mind. He who is 2 
ſtranger to induſtry may poſſeſs, but he cannot 
enjoy. For, it is labour only which gives the 
reliſh to pleaſure. | 

Think not, that any aMuence of fortune, or 
any elevation of rank, exempts you from the 
duties of application and induſtry. Induſtry is the 
law of our being ; it is the demand of nature, of 
reaſon, and-of God. Remember always, that the 
years, which now paſs over your heads, leave per- 
manent memorials behind them, From your 
thoughtleſs minds they may eſcape ; but they re- 
main in the remembrance of God. They form 
an important part of the regiſter of your life. 
They will hereafter bear teſtimony, either for or 
againſt you, at that day, when, for all your ac- 

t E tions, 
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tions, but particularly for the employments of 
your youth, you mult give an account to God, 


C HAP. XXXVII. 


STORY OF A MERCHANT AND HIS TWO SONS, 


Certain merchant had two ſons, the eldeſt of 
whom was of ſo bad a diſpoſition as to be- 
have with great hatred and ill-nature towards the 
younger, who was of a temper more mild and 
gentle. It happened that the old gentleman, after 
having acquired a large eſtate by his trade, left it 
by his will to his eldeſt ſon, together with all his 
ſhips and ſtock in merchandiſe, defiring him to 
continue in the buſineſs, and ſupport his brother, 
The father was no ſooner dead than the elder 
began to ſhew his ill-will to his brother. He de- 
fired him to leave his houſe, and, without giving 
him any thing for his ſupport, turned him looſe 
into the wide world, The young man was much 
dejected with this treatment; but, conſidering 
that in his father's life-time he had acquired ſome 
knowledge of bulineſs, he applied to a neighbour- 
= 


E 


ing merchant, offering to ſerve him in the way of 
trade. | | | 

The merchant received bim into his houſe, and 
finding, from long experience, that he was prudent, 
virtuous, and diligent in his buſineſs, gave him his 
daughter and only child in marriage, and, when he 
died, bequeathed to him his whole fortune. The 
young man, after the dea th of his father- in- law, 
retired with his wife into a diſtant part of the 
country, where he purchaſed a fine eſtate, with a 
ſplendid dwelling ; and there he lived with great 
credit and reputation. 

The elder brother, after the father's death, for 
ſome time had great ſucceſs in trade. At length, 
however, a violent ſtorm tore to pieces many of 
his ſhips, which were coming home richly laden, 
About the ſame time, ſome perſons failing, who 
had much of his money in their hands, he was re- 
duced to great want, To complete his misfor- 
tunes, the little which he had left at home was 
conſumed by a ſudden fire, which burnt his houſe, 
and every thing in it; ſo that he was brought into 
a ſtate of beggary. 

In this forlorn condition, he had no other re- 
ſource to keep himſelf from ſtarving than to wan- 
der up and down the country, imploring the aſſiſ- 
tance of well-diſpoſed perſons. It happened one 

E 2 day, 
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day, that, having travelled many miles, and ob- 
tained but little relief, he ſaw a gentleman walk- 


ing in the fields, not far from a fine ſeat, To this 


gentleman he addreſſed himſelf, and, having laid 
before him his misfortunes and his preſent neceſ- 
ſitous - condition, he earneſtly intreated him to 
grant him ſome affiſtance, The gentleman, who 
happened to be no other than his own brother, 
did not at firſt know him; but, after ſome diſ- 
courſe with him, he perceived who he was. At 
firſt, however, he did not make it appear that he 
had any knowledge of him, but brought him home, 
and ordered his ſervants to take care of him, and 
furniſh him for that night with lodging and vic- 
tuals. 
In the mean time he reſolved to diſcover himſelf 
to his brother next morning, and offer him a con- 
ſtant habitation in his houſe, after he had got the 
conſent of his wife to the propoſal. Accordingly, 
next morning, he ordered the poor man to be ſent 
for. When he was come into his preſence, he 
aſked if he knew him. The poor man anſwered, 
he did not. -I am, fays he, burſting into tears, 
your only brother! and immediately fell on his 
neck, and embraced him with great tenderneſs. 
The elder, quite aſtoniſhed at this accident, fell to 
the ground, and began to make many excuſes, 
and 


(77) 
and to beg pardon for his former cruel behaviour. 
To whom the other anſwered, © Brother, let us 
forget thoſe things; I heartily forgive you all that 
is paſt; you need not range up and down the 
world; you ſhall be welcome to live with me.“ 
—He readily accepted the propoſal, and they lived 


together with great comfort 'and happineſs till 
death. 


C H A P. XXXVIII. 


OF DAVID AND GOLIAH, 


Al, King of Iſrael, being oppreſſed with 

lowneſs of ſpirits, becauſe his enemies had 
defeated him, was adviſed to try the power of mu- 
ſic, in order to divert his thoughts, and give eaſe 
to his mind. For this purpoſe, David, a ſhep- 
herd, the ſon of Jeſſe, who was famous for play- 
ing ſkilfully upon the harp, was recommended to 
him; and his muſic was ſo excellent, that it char- 
med the paſſions of the king, and in a great mea- 

ſure removed his diſorder. 

The Philiſtines returned with recruited forces 

againſt Iſrael; and, when both armies were 

E 3 encamped 


(0-3 
encamped near each other, 'a giant, whoſe 
name was Goliah, day after day, challenged any 
of the Iſraelites to decide the war by a ſingle com- 
bat. But he was of ſuch a prodigious ſtature, 
that the ſoldiers of Saul were terrified at the ſight 
of him, and ſhrunk back from the encounter. 

Young David, however, who came in the mean 
time to viſit his brother in the camp, as ſoon as he 
heard his inſulting language, was moved with in- 
dignation, and reſolved to fight the gigantic cham- 
pion. For, he truſted in the Almighty, by whoſe 
aſſiſtance he had formerly lain a lion and a bear, 
which had aſſaulted his' flocks, that he would alſo 
deliver into his hand this proud Philiſtine, who had 
reproached and & defied the armies of the living 


God. 55 


The Iſraelites ſtood in amazement, and trem- 
bled for the adventurous ſtrippling, who went 
forward with only a ſling in his hand and a few 
pebble ſtones in his ſhepherd's bag. Goliah, on 


the other hand, treated him with inſolent diſdain, 


and threatened © to give his fleſh to the-fowls of 
the air, and to the beaſts of the field.” But David, 
guided and ſupported by an inviſible power, flung 
a ſtone, which penetrated the head of his adver- 
fary, ſo that, * he fell upon his face to the earth.“ 
At the ſight of which, as Iſraelites, exulting with 

joy, 


| ( 79 ) 
joy, attacked the army of the diſmayed Philiſtines, 
and obtained a complete victory over them. 


—ͤ——t—  ———— —_ — — — — 


CHAP. XXXIX. 


ON CIRCUMSPECTION, 


T UC Y and Emilia were admiring the ſtrue- 

ture of a ſpider's web, which was formed, 
between the branches of a tall ſhrub, in the garden 
at Hart-hill ; when Euphronius, returning from 
his morning walk, ſtopped to enquire what object 
ſo much engaged their attention. 

The dew-drops yet beſpangled the fine threads 
of which the web was compoſed, and rendered 
every part of it conſpicuouſly beautiful. A fmall 
winged inſet happened at this inſtant to be 
caught in the toil ; and the ſpider, before inviſible, 
advanced along the lines from his ſecret retreat, 
ſeized the prey, and killed it, by inſtilling a veno- 
mous juice into the wound, which he made in its 
little body. 

When the rapacious tyrant had almoſt devoured 
his game, another fly, of a larger ſize, became en- 
tangled in the meſh, He now waited patientl 

E 4 till 


a rural life is, and to ſtudy that kind of men who 


1 
till the inſect was fatigued, by ſtruggling to obtain 
its liberty; and then, rolling the web around it, he 


left the poor fly, in a ſtate of terror and impotence, 


as a future repaſt for his returning appetite. 

You pity the fate, ſaid Euphronius, of this un- 
fortunate inſect, whoſe deſtruction is the natural 
conſequence of its ignorance and want of caution. 
Remember, that you yourſelves will be expoſed, 
in the commerce of life, to various ſnares, dange- 
rous to your virtue, and ſubverſive of your peace 
of mind, 
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CHAP. XI. 


* 


STORY OF ALIBZUS THE PERSIAN. 


HA-ABBAS, King of Perſia, determined 

to remove himſelf a while from his court, 
and to go privately through the country, that he 
might behold the people in their natural ſimplicity 
and liberty. He took only one courtier with him, 
to whom he ſaid, © I am ignorant of the real man- 
ners of men, Every thing that approaches me is 
diſguiſed. It is art, and not nature, that we ſee in 
courts. I have therefore reſolved to know what 


are 
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are ſo much deſpiſed, but yet ſeem to be the prop 
of human ſociety. I am weary of ſeeing nothing 
but courtiers, who obſerve me only to over-reach 
me by their flatteries. I muſt go and ſee the la- 
bourers, and ſhepherds, who do not know me.” 
Wich this reſolution he ſet out, and paſſed with 
his confident through ſeveral country villages, 
v here he ſaw the inhabitants dancing and playing, 
and enjoying their innocent diverſions, and was 
extremely well pleaſed to obſerve ſo cheap and 
tranquil pleaſures at ſuch a diſtance from court. 
| Being one day very hungry with a long walk, 
he went into one of theſe humble cuttages, and fat 
down to dinner; but he then thought their cozrſe 
food more agreeable to the palate than all the ex- 
quiſite diſhes which were ſerved at his own table. 
As he was crofling a flowery meadow, watered 
with a ſmall rivuſet, he perceived a young ſhep- 
berd beneath the ſhade of an elm, playing on a 
pipe near his feeding flock, Upon enquiry, 
he found his name was Alibzus, whole parents 
lived in a neighbouring village. He was beauti- 
ful, but not effeminate lively, but not wild; un- 
| conſcious of his own charms; never dreaming 
| that, in any reſpect, he differed from the ſhepherds 
around him, though, without education, his reaſon 
bad enlarged itſelf in a ſurprizing manner. 
E 5 The 
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The king, having entered into converſation 
with him, was charmed with his diſcourſe; for, 
by him, he was freely informed of ſome things, 
concerning the ſtate of the people, which a king 
cannot learn from the crowd of flatterers that ſur- 
rounds him. Sometimes he would ſmile at the 
ingenuous ſimplicity of the youth, who ſpoke his 
mind without-ſparing any one in his anſwers, “J 
ſee plainly,” ſays the monarch, © turning to the 
courtier, that nature is no leſs pleaſing in the 
loweſt than in the higheſt ſtate of life. Never 
did a prince's ſon appear more amiable, than this 
young man who now follows the ſheep. Who 

would not be happy, if bleſſed with ſo amiable 
and ſenſible a ſon? I have reſolved his mind ſhall 
be duly improved by a polite and liberal educa- 


" © = 
The king, therefore, took Alibæus along with 


him. He was taught to read and write, and in- 
ſtructed in all thoſe arts and ſciences which can 
adorn the mind of man, At firſt he was dazzled 
with the ſplendor of the court, and his ſudden 
change of fortune had ſome little effect upon his 
mind and temper, Inſtead of his crook, his pipe, 
and ſhepherd's ſimple habit, he wore a purple gar- 
ment embroidered with gold, and a turban en- 
riched with precious ſtones. It was not long be- 

Rs | e el 
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fore he was ſo accompliſhed as to be capable of 
the moſt important affairs, and to obtain his maſ- 
ter's entire confidence; who, finding that Alibæus 
had an exquilite taſte for every thing curious and 
magnificent, gave him at laſt an office, very con- 
ſiderable in Perka, namely, that of keeper of all 
the jewels and precious furniture belonging to the 
king. | 

During the life of the great Cha-Abbas, Alibæus 
was high in favour. As he advanced in age, how- 
ever, he called to mind his former calm and quiet 
retirement, and often regretted the loſs of it. 
„O happy days! would he ſometimes cry out, 
innocent days ! days in which I taſted the moſt 
pure joys, accompanied with no danger; days, 
than which none can be more pleaſant, He who 
deprived me of you, by giving me all my riches, 
has taken from me all I had. Happy, thrice 
happy they, who never knew the miſeries of a 
court! Of theſe miſeries, indeed, he himſelf, in 
a little time after, was made fully (enſible. 

Cha-Abbas, his good old maſter, dying, was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Cha- ephi, whom ſome en- 
vieus courtiers took care to prejudice againſt 
Alibæus. They whiſpered in his ear, that he had 
made an ill uſe of the confidence the late king 
repoſed in him; that he had heaped up immenſe | 
E 6 riches, 
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riches, and embezzled many valuable things in- 
truſted to his keeping. Cha-Sephi, being a young 


man, was credulous, and had, beſides, vanity enough 


to imagine, that he could reform ſeveral of his 


father's actions. 


For a pretence of turning him out of place, by 
the advice of his envious courtiers, he ordered 
Alibæus to bring him a ſcymitar ſet with dia- 
monds, which the old king was wont to wear in 
battle. Cha-Abbas had formerly ordered the dia- 
monds to be taken out, and Alibzus proved that 
it was done by the king's order, before he was in 
poſſeſſion of the office. 

When his enemies found that this did not ſue- 
ceed, they perſuaded Cha-Sephi to command Ali- 
bæus to give an exact inventory, within a fort- 


nigght's time, of all that he had under his care. At 


a fortnight's end, the king deſired to fee every 
thing himſelf. Alibzus opened every door and 


_ Cheſt, and ſhewed him all that was under his care. 


Every thing was clean, and carefully ranged in its 
proper place, and nothing was wanting. The 
king, ſurprized to ſee ſo much exactneſs and order 


every where, was almoſt reconciled to Alibzus ; 


when, at the end of a great gallery, filled with 
precious furniture, he ſaw an iron door, on which 
there were chree great locks, His courtiers ſug- 

geſted 


* 
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geſted to him, that within that door was hid all 
the valuable treaſure of which he had robbed his 
father. The king, in a great paſſion, commanded 
the door to be opened immediately, Alibæus 
threw himſelf at his feet, conjuring him, by the 
immortal gods, not to take from him all he had 
valuable upon earth. It is not juit,” ſaid he, 
« that, in a moment's time, I ſhould loſe all I poſ- 
ſefs, after having fo long faithfully ſerved the king 
your father. Take every thing elſe from me, 
only leave me what is here.” 

This only increaſed the king's ſuſpicions, and 
cauſed him to redouble his threats, till at laſt Ali- 
bæus obeyed. Having the keys at hand, he un- 
locked it himſelf, But, how much ſurpriſed were 
all preſent, when they ſaw nothing but the crook, 
the pipe, and the ſhepherd's clothes, which he had 
formerly uſed, and which he often viſited, leſt he 
ſhould forget his former condition! « Behold, great 
king,” faid he, “ the precious remains of my for- 
mer happineſs, which neither fortune nor your 
power can take from me. Behold the treaſure 
which will enrich me, after all your endeavours to 
make me poor. Theſe are ſolid riches, which ſhall 
never fail me | riches, which will keep thoſe inno- 
cent and happy, who can be content with ſimple 
neceſſaries, and never trouble themſelves about 


ſuperfluous 
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fuperfluous things. O ye dear implements of a 
plain but bleſſed life ! you only I love, and with 
you [I have reſolved to live and die. Yes, great 
king, I freely return you every thing, and will 
preſerve only what I poſſeſſed, when the king, your 
father, by his liberality, brought me to court.” 
The king, a little recovered from his ſurprize, 
was perſuaded of Alibzus's innocence; and, being 
enraged againſt the courtiers, who had endeavour- 
ed to deceive him, he baniſhed them from his pre- 
ſence, Alibæus became his chief miniſter, and 
was intruſted with the moſt ſecret and important 
affairs: but every day he viſited his pipe, his 
crook, and his ſhepherd's habit, leſt the incon- 
ſtancy of fortune ſhould rob him of his maſter's 
favour. He died in a good old age, without al- 
lowing any of his enemies to be puniſhed, or heap- 
ing up any riches; having left his relations juſt 
enough to ſupport them in the condition of ſhep- 
herds, which, of all others, he thought the ſafeſt 
and happieſt, | 
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CHAP. XL 


THE CHOICE OF $0LOMON., 


S ſoon as Solomon was raiſed to the govern- 
ment of the kingdom of Iſrael, he applied 
himſelf to the management of public affairs, and 
the encouragement of divine worſhip. The go- 
vernor of the univerſe looked down upon his con- 
duct with approbation, and promiſed to give him 
whatever he ſhould aſk. The young prince did 
not aſk for long life, nor riches, nor honour ; but, 
conſcious of the difficulty of governing an exten- 
five kingdom and diſpenſing juſtice to a numerous 
people, he deſired “ a wiſe and underſtanding 
heart.” The prudence and modeſty of this re- 
queſt, procured for him not only ſuch a decree of 
wiſdom as exceeded that of all other men, but 
alſo a promiſe of thoſe bleſſings, which he had not 
aſked, dependant upon his obedience to God. 
« Seek ye, therefore, firſt the kingdom of God 
and his righteouſneſs, and all other things ſhall be 
added unto you.” _ 
An opportunity ſoon offered for the trial of his 
wiſdom. Two women, bringing two children, 
the one dead and the other alive, came to him for 
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juſtice. Both diſowned the dead child; both 
claimed the living child. How could the truth be 
diſcovered, and the infants be given to their pro- 
per mothers? Solomon had recourſe to the work 
ings of nature for the diſcovery of he ſecret. He 
commanded that the child, for which they con- 
© tended with equal warmth, ſhould be divided, and 
half of it given to each woman. One of them was 
willing to have it fo divided; but the other cried 
out in deſpair and agony, that it ſhould not be ſo: 
« () my lord, give her the living child, and by no 
means ſlay it!” This affectionate anxious deſire 
to fave the life of the infant manifeſted the true 
mother ; and Solomon, accordingly, gave her the 
child, to the ſatisfaction of the whole aſſembly. 
is wiſdom was no leſs diſtinguiſhed in. the ga- 
vernment of his kingdom; and in many learned 
treatiſes, which he wrote, upon the nature of plants 
and trees, and of heaſts, birds, and fiſhes, Peace 
and plenty were diffuſed through his daminions ;, 
and, by his extenſive alliances and commerce, gold 
and filver were brought to him in ſuch abundance, 
that the riches of the world ſeemed to have been 
gathered together in the city of Jeruſalem.. | 
The fame of-the wiſdom and magnificence of 
Solomon was ſpread through all the earth, and 
drew many perſons of wealth and learning, from, 
| the 
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the moſt diſtant nations, to his court, Particu- 
larly the Queen of Sheba, a princeſs as remarkable 
for underſtanding as for power and riches, came 
from the fartheſt part of the ſouth, to ſee his glory, 
and be an ear-witneſs of his wiſdom, 
The book of Proverbs, written by Solomon, * 
a collection of wiſe and moral ſayings. Though 
theſe are not connected in the way of a regular 
diſcourſe, yet they have a general deſign, and con- 
tain eaſy and inſtructive rules for the direction of 
our whole behaviour. Being adapted to the 
weakeſt underſtanding and capacity, they ſhould 
be put early into the hands of youth, and recom- 
mended to their attentive peruſal. | 
. Solomon remembers, with gratitude, the good 
inſtructions given him by David; and, from his 
own experience adviſes others © to hear the in- 
ſtructions of their father, and not to forlake the 
law of their mother.” 
He cautions youth againſt the infirunting arts 
of evil company, and warns them to keep at a 
diſtance from the danger: My fon, if ſinners 
_ entice thee, conſent thou not. Walk not in the 
way with them; refrain thy foot from their path.“ 
He recommends purity and chaſtity, by ſhewing 
the deſperate ſtate of the thoughtleſs wretch, who, 
giving himſelf up to the purſuit of ſenſual gratifi- 
cation, 
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cation, “ goeth as an ox to the ſlaughter, and as 
a fool to the correction of the ſtocks,” 55 
The idle and indolent have a ſtriking leſſon 
© in the field of the ſlothful, which was covered 
with thorns and nettles.” They are ſent to learn 
induſtry and prudence from irrational creatures : 
“Go to the ant, thou fluggard, conſider her coeds 
and be wiſe,” 
The doctrines and precepts of religion and vir- 
tue are deſcribed as far ſuperior to thoſe things 
which-are highly deſired among men. Wiſdom 
is better than rubies; and all the things which may 
be deſired are not to be compared with it.“ 
' Therefore we are called upon to make it our 
choice, and uſe our utmoſt endeavours to attain it. 
« Wiſdom is the principal thing; therefore get 
wiſdom ; and, with all thy getting, get under» 
ſanding.” 

The ſtudy and practice of it are alſo 8 
by the peculiar advantages and bleſſings which at- 
tend it. Length of days is in her right hand, 
and in her left hand riches and honour, Her. ways 
are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all her paths are 

peace. Whoſo findeth wiſdom findeth life, and 
ſhall obtain the favour of the Lord, 
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CHAP, XLII.“ 


ON THE EVIL HABIT OF LYING. 


ENDACULUS was a youth of good parts 

and of amiable diſpoſitions ; but, by keep- 
ing bad company, he had contracted, in an ex- 
treme degree, the odious habit of lying. His 
word was ſcarcely ever believed by his friends; 
and he was often ſuſpected of faults becauſe he 
denied the commiſſion of them; and puniſhed for 
offences, of which he was convicted only by his 
aſſertions of innocence. 

The experience of every day manifeſted the 
diſadvantages which he ſuffered from the habitual 
violation of truth. He had a garden ſtocked with 
the choiceſt flowers; and, the cultivation of it 
was his favourite amuſement. It happened that 
the cattle of the adjoining paſture had broken 
the fence, and he found them trampling upon 
and deſtroying a bed of fine auriculas. He could 
not drive theſe ravagers away, without endanger- 
ing the ſtill more valuable productions of the next 
parterre; and he haſtened to requeſt the aſſiſtance 


of the gardener, © You intend to make a fool of 
me, ; 


(92) | 
me,” ſaid he, and would nt go, as he gave no 
credit to the relation of Mendaculus, 

One froſty day, his father had the misfortune 
to be thrown from his horſe, and to fracture his 
thigh. Mendaculus was preſent, and was deeply 
affected by the accident, but had not ſtrength to 
afford the neceſſary help. He was therefore 
obliged to leave him, in this painful condition, on 
the ground, which was at that time covered with 
ſnow; and, with all the expedition in his power, 
he rode to Mancheſter, to ſolicit the aid of the 
firſt benevolent perſon he ſhould meet with. His 
character as a liar was generally known; few ts 
whom he applied paid attention to his ſtory, and 
no one believed it. After loſing much time in 
fruitleſs entreaties, he returned with a ſorrowful 
heart, and with his eyes bathed in tears, to the 
place where the accident happened. But his fa- 
ther was removed thence. A coach fortunately 
paſſed that way; he was taken into it, and con- 
veyed to his own houſe, whither * — 
ſoon followed him. 

A luſty boy, of whom nn had told 
ſome falſehoods, often way-laid him as he went to 
ſchool, and beat him with great ſeverity. Con- 
ſcious of his ill deſert, Mendaculus bore, for ſome 

time, 
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time, in ſilence, this chaſtiſement; but, the fre- 
quent repetition of it at laſt overpowered his reſo- 
lution, and he complained to his father of the 
treacment which he met with. His father, though 
dubious of the truth of this account, applied to the 
parents of the boy who abuſed him. But he 
could obtain no redreſs from them, and only re- 
i ceived the following painful anſwer : * Your fon 
is a notorious liar, and we pay no regard to his 
aſſertions.” Mendaculus was therefore obliged 
to ſubmit to the wonted correction till full ſatis. 
faction had been taken by his antagoniſt for the 
| injury he had ſuſtained, 
| Such were the evils in which this unfortunate 
| youth almoſt daily involved himſelf by the habit 
| of lying. He was ſenſible of his miſconduR, and 
began to reflect upon it with ſeriouſneſs and con- 
trition. Reſolutions of amendment ſuccee led to 
ö penitence ; he ſet a guard upon his words; ſpoke 
l little, apd always with caution and reſerve; and 
ö be < x found, by ſweet experience, that truth is 
morgealy and natural than falſchood. By 
| the love of it became predominant in his mind ; 
and fo ſacred at length did he hold veracity to be, 
g that he ſcrupted even the leaſt jocular violation of it. 
This happy change reſtored him to the eſteem of 
5 his 
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his friends, the confidence of the public, and the 
peace of his own conſcience, 
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CHAP. XIII. 


STORY OF THE TROJAN WAR. 


E firſt enterprize that was undertaken, by 
the general conſent of all Greece, was the 
war againſt Troy, which has been famous, to this 
day, for the number of princes and valiant com- 
manders there aſſembled, the great battles fought 
with various ſucceſs, the long continuance of the 
ſiege, the deſtruction of that great city, and the 
many colonies planted in ſeveral countries, as well 
by the remainder of the Trojans as by the victo- 
rious Greeks after their unfortunate return. 

An account of theſe things has been delivered 
to poſterity by ſeveral excellent writers, and par- 
ticularly by Homer, whoſe verſes have given im- 
mortality to the action, which might elſe, with 
other eminent events, have been buried in ever- 
laſting oblivion” _ 

All writers agree, that the rape of Helen by 
Paris, the ſon of Priam, was the cauſe of taking 
arms. 
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arms. The Greeks, unwilling to come to a trial 
of arms, if things might be compounded by treaty, - 
ſent Menelaiis and Ulyſſes ambaſſadors to Troy, 
who demanded Helen and the goods which had 
been taken with her out of Menelaiis's houſe. 
What anſwer the Trojans made is uncertain ; but 
ſo it was, that the ambaſſadors thought themſelyes 
ill treated, and returned without any ſucceſs. 

The incenſed Greeks made all haſte to Troy, 
under the command of Agamemnon, who was 
accompanied with his brother Menelaüs, Achilles, 
the moſt valiant of all the Greeks, his friend Pa- 
troclus, and his tutor Phenix, Ajax, Ulyſſes, Neſ- 
tor, and ſeveral others. Theſe all arriving at 
Troy with a great army, met with ſuch a recep- 
tion as might eaſily have convinced them that 
the war would not be ſoon finiſhed, 

. They ſpent nine years, either before the town 
or ravaging the country, without any great ſucceſs 
azainſt Troy; for, there aroſe-ſuch contention be- 
tween Agamemnon and Achilles, that Achilles 
refuſed to fight, -er to ſend forth his men. The 
Greeks, however, preſented themſelyes before the 
city without him or his troops. | 

The Trojans in the mean time were greatly 
aſſiſted by forces ſent them from all the neighbour. 
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ing countries. Many battles,were fought "WERE 
them and the Greeks; the; moſt remarkable. of 
which were, ong. gt the. Ob of Ning us upon 
the plain; and Another at the er trenches of 
the Gregian Aer herein Hector, the, hraveſt 
of all the 1 rojans, broke through the fottiſca- 
tions of the Greeks, and hegan ta ſet fie, to their 
ſhips. Max, the ſop of Telamon, and {Feucer 
his brother, being chę only men of nete who re- 
mained unwounded, . made. head againſt, HeQor, 
when the ſtate of the Greeks Was almoſt deſperate. 

Another battle was. fought by Patroc lus z who, 
having obtzined leave of Achilles to .draw, forth 
his troops, relieved the weary Greeks with a 
freſn ſupply... In. that action Patraclus was killed; 
but his body was recovered by his friends, and 
brought to the camp, having been firſt ſtripped by 
Hector of the armour of Achilles, which he had 
put on. The loſs of Patroclus and of the armour 
kindled revenge in Achilles's breaſt; and, a recon- 
ciliation taking place between him and Aga- 
memnon, he was impatient till een 
made for him. 12 EN 

In the next. battle, Achilles not. oats neck 
Trojans to flight, but chaſed Hector thrice round 
the walls of Troy, and then ſleu him. His cru- 
elty and covetoulneſs were moſt ſhameful ; for, he 
| tied 
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tied the dead body to his chariot, dragged it about 
the field, and at laſt fold it to Priam, Hector's 
father, for a great ranſom. But it was not long 
before he got his reward; for, he was ſuon after 
lain with an arrow by Paris, and his body ran- 
ſomed in the ſame manner, and at an equal price, 

In ſhort, after the death of many great men on 
each ſide, the city was taken by night; but, whether 
by the treaſon of neas and Antenor, or by any 
ſtratagem of the Greeks, is uncertain. 

Virgil ſays, that a wooden horſe, full of armed 
men, was admitted into the city by the Trojans, 
as à gift to Minerva; and that, in the middle of 
the night, when all were aſleep, the men came out 
of the belly of the horſe, and ſet fire to the city. 


CHAP, XLIV. 


' STORY OF DANIEL IN THE DEN OF LIONS. 


YRUS the Great, having united the kingdom 

of Babylon to that of Media, appointed 

the prophet Daniel the firſt preſident of the whole 
empire, This exaltation of Daniel gave great 
offence to the princes and nobles. They were 
| F envious 
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envious: of this ſuperior merit as well) as his ſape- 
rior dignity, and reſulved to embrace he firſt op- 
portunity of impeaching lis conduct and depri - 
ving him of his hond urs In vain, however, did 
mey keep d ſtrict eye upon his adminiſtration of 
publie affairs 3 fur, he directed all things with ſuch 
prudence and integrity as prevemed all accuſa- 
tion or reproach. 

At length, bye eee dy pumed 
even his piety and devotion into an inſtrument of 
their malice ; for, they procured an ediqt from the 
Eings forbidding, all perſons to offer Any prayers 


. 


=, 3 the peralty_of being, caſt into the den 
of lions. Daniel was nor terrified, by the danger 
that threatencd him, into any mean diſſimulation, 
but preferred his duty to every conſideration in 
the world, 

The enemies of Daniel immediately Sotho 
him of having tranſgreſſed the royal decree, and 
urged the execution of the ſentence with ſo much 
carneſtneſs, that the king, hdugh with great re- 
luctance, gave way to their! importunity, and com- 
manded bim to be caſt into the den of lions. But 
a God ſent an angel, and ſtopped the mouths of 
the lions that they ſhould not hurt him, becauſe 
innocence was found in him, and becauſe he be- 
lie ved 
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lieved in his God.“ And when the king, who re- 
turned tothe den the next morning: with the ut 
moſt anulety, found that the Almighty had pre- 
ſerved? his faithful ſerv ant, he cauſed bim to be 
taken outj and his Wicked aceuſets to be thrown 
among the beuſts The lions, thaugh they had 
nd power over Daniel; immediately killed: and de- 
voured his enemies. 98019" | 
">The Kingguftoniſhed at the goodntſs and juſtice 
of Wivine'Ptovidence, thus wonderſully manifeſt- 
e Püdliſted a decree through all his dominions, 
cbmmanding men to acknowledge and reverence 
Git God of Daniel, who Rreck for ever, and 
worketh'R gas and wonders in i heave ind in earth.” 
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CHAP. XLV. 


PLEASURE AND PAIN, 
A410 Of C3344 3.2 217 ;0 MOT 


HERE were two families, which, from the 
eginning of the World, were as oppoſite to 

45 4 5 7 as liſh and darkneſs. The one of 
them lived in heavens, and the other in hell. The 
youngeſt deſcendant of the firſt family was Plca- 
ſure, who was the daughter of Happineſs, who 
Fs. WIS 
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was the child of Virtue, who was' the offspring of 
the Gods. Theſe, as I faid before; bad their habi- 
tation in heaven. 'The youngeſt of tlie oppoſite 
family was Pain, who was the fon of Miſery, who 
was the child. of Vice, cho was the alfipring of 
the Furies. The habitation of nie: race of beings | 
mot, TW 1 
22 mid e : Ration of "ns between theſe 
wp oppo Extremes, was the earth which Was 
inhqbiced creatures « of 'a a middle Rags + "They 
LT ſo virtuous as the 9 one 1 ſo been, 
28. the other, but \partook of the go God aud bad 
.gualiti ies, 0 01 theſe. two oppoſite; faules Jupiter, 
e og. "that 1 lis ſpecies, commonly called 
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: many, was 85 virtuous t to be 'milerable : and too 
\xjcigus to. br be bappy, reſolved 1 tg wake a diſtinQtion 
between the good and the bad. For this purpoſe, 
he ordered the two youngeſt of the abole- men- 
tioned families, Pleaſure who was the daughter 
of Happineſs, and Pain who was the ſon of Mi- 
ſery, to meet ona another upon this part of nature, 
which lay in the half- way between them, having 
promiſed to ſetile it upon them botlʒ ptevided they 
. ; n Hp Se 
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1 kabitatin than they imaediaccly agreed. upon this 


point, 
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point, that Pleaſure ſhould take poſſeſſion of the 
virtuous and Pain of the vicious Part of that ſpe- 
cies which was given up to them. Bot, upon ex- 
amining, to Which of them any irdividual they met 
with belonged, they found each of them had a 
right to him. There was no perſon ſo vicious 
who had not ſome good in bim, nor any perfon ſo 
virtuous WhO had not in him ſome evil. This 
they ſaw would occaſion endleſs diſputes between 
them, unteſs they could come to ſome accommo- 
dation. A marriage was, therefore, propoſed be- 
tween them, and at length concluded. This is 
| the reaſon that we find Pleaſure and Pain are ſuch 
conſtant yoke-fellows ; and that they either make 


their viſits together or are never far aſunder. If 


Pain comes into a heart, he is quickly followed by 
Pleaſure ; and if Pleaſure entry * may be ſure 
Pain is not far off, 
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e HAP. XVI. 
STORY OF THE eee 
Alus Jakus Car was one of the moſt ex 
traordinary men that ever appeared i in the 
world. By his many viQories, and particularly 
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by the defbat of Pompey ut the battle of Pharfklia, 
- be rallkf Hütfifctt to pitch*6f great above all 
dis feld Gtizens. Hie was hondured with five 
triumplls Aud“ Had Cbhfetred upon him the title of 
father & Ms tGhtty and perper URter? Theſe 
extravigant Höficürk and Bits eniedvbül Uter the 
title And power f à King, fo exafperited fine of 
the chaos. that they entered Hite" 4 confpiracy 
againft hit. T hfef of the confpirators Were 
Caſſius md Brutus. By theſe and ſsitie others 
be wäs tlürdered in the ſenate böüfth teetivitlg 
no ch tft twenty-three” wöünds. Hib death 
was 10 für Fröcp being the aufe of peaceg thatlit 
occaſibnel more Hivil wars; aid; To- little! wete 
bis ektties frcured by his merder, that nb f 
thedfollt Fed him böte ttiter year, blit un tame 
We” art (tively Bag. 27 Hi iledt-2[450D bas 
Aker his death, his nephew) Octavius, ſtor 
wards Augüſtus Cxſaf, Pod Mmteff of ithe 
gol fuß ent düt at WithGat many feruggleb. He 
was WRITE gen htöugh great crelttss9 before 
he cUHUAnAKe Mitnferf bToRite ) But be behawed 
bimftlt id cell tttat it wt ald It weuld Hv been 
happy for ter people r Rome ir- had heuer 
deen Bot of kad Heber ed Int lheyſeudhd 
year Sf Hd Fig Jeg Ora; ae gfeft Re- 
ner ef Malek fig, Ci bof. 280d Y181ib10813X9 | 
« a 4 Tiberius, 
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Tiberius, his ſon-in-law, ſucceeded him. He 
was a/walter;.in, the art, of  difimulation., At 
length,,.however, bis .cruglty and yoluptuouſneſs 
rendered hi fo, odious, that the news of his way 
was recgiyed with great joy by, the PAP 

Caligula far Fxceded his predecefſar in all man- 
ver f difipation. and profligacy z hut, in martial 
affairs he was much his inferior. He is . 
however, . for. a mock expedition that he made 
againſt. the Germans, After arriving at that pat 
of the Lo. Countries which is oppoſite to Bri- 
tain, he recaived into his protection a fugitiye 
prince af that iſland, and ſent glorious letters to 
the ſenate, giving an account of che happy con- 
queſt, of the whole. kingdom. Some time, after, 
making the foldiers fill their helmets with pebbles | 

and cockle-ſhells, which he had called the ſpoils 
ol the-prean, he returned to the city to demand a 
triumph; and, when that honour was denied him 
by the. ſenate,,.be, fell into the, moſt extravagant 
cruelties. . He: was fo far from entertaining any 
deſire; to benefit the, public, that he often com- 
plained-of his. ill fortune, becauſe no ſignal cala- 
mity happened; in his time; aud made it dis con 
dam vide that ither aþe, utter, deftruAion. gn 

am, r ſamę plague, faming, earthquake, or other 5 
n re e ue t the me- 
mory 


( 10g ) 
mory of his 'reigh to ſ#ccectiing ages. He had 
andthe more Edthptchichfive” witty” that all the 
RAS Had Pt HE Heck; that hb thightQrike i 
o fit Bol Sic Kifb Gio? ek was, e, 
* hate me, ſo they fear ma.” "Fig ' behaviour 
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Gall geriet enen the ſenate aden ble, in 
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the capitol, to debate | about : extingyiſhing 2 


name, 206 family of the Gehrde and reſtpri 
commonivealth. to the old conflitytion,, But ane, 


of the ſoldiers, who. were, employed to ranſgck, he 

palace, lighting accidentally upon Claudius, uncle. 

to the, late emperor, who bad. hid himſelf in a ggg 

ner behind the hangings, pulled him out to the. 

reſt of his gang, and recommended him as the fit- 

teſt perlog in the,wonld to be epperor.., All were 

much pleaſed at the motion; and, taking him Aong. 

with them, by force, they lodged mim among the,,. 
guards. The ſenate, upon the, fuſt, information, . 
ſent immediately ta ſtpp their proceedings, But, \ 
as they could not agree, 3mong.themſelves,, and 
the multitude cried out) for, one govanor, they 5 
were at laſt obliged to confirm cho, elettian pf, ti , 
ſoldiers. To this they were the leſs averſe, be- 

cauſe they had pitched upon ſuch an eaſy prince, 

| as 


i 
[ 
| 
| 
| 


(. 105, ) 
as would be wholly, at thejs command and diſpo- 
al, The conqueſt, of, Britain was the moſt re- 
markable act f Ran oying partly, to an ex- 


pedition be * 585 e in perſon, but chiefly to the 
valour of his 


9 


is ſuc ale Nero, — Bel bayed ed exceeding well for 
ab out af the ſpac e of hive — but afterwards acted 
in fo cruel and ridiculous a manner, that his name 
is odious to this da aye. He wantonly took away 
thi ag oP) the” ben and wiſeſt perſons, not ſpa- 
ring bis tültor Seneca, f nor even his own mother. 
HE Yer MEWS thE big Gf Rowe, and took Wight 
to .es it burn. F ff „ he was a monſter of all 
ſorts' of wickedneſs.” His ſudjects having groaned 
under his tyranny fourteen years, and not able to 
endure it longer, put an end boch to cat and his 
ne t cnc! battuy 2g goed sch bois 
Sergius Gulba, in Spain, Was choſen” emperor 
dy cke ſoldiers, and confirmed by the fenäte! His 
great age and his ſeverity were the cauſes UF his 
ruin; the firſt of which rendered Him tontempti- 
ble, ank the other: obus. In order to appeaſe 
the people; he addpted Pffb. But Othe, who Rad 
expected that Honour; and was hi] enraged at his 
difappoirtment,” upon appf cation tb the foldiers, 
eaſily proeured the in urder of the od prince and 
84d Shovs 50 F dert aim , ts 
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we ver, 
gs ainſt b im, Fngen or 
i fough 7 00 Lay , I n has — 
hut, in the fo INT. _—_— 
ga: = 52 jp th deb 10M mY 
1 viglegt ha ands e nds on n himſelf, ao irt) 3 
nw Im * F 
ö year of his.ape. * tt915270 *id IG IC OY 
Au V iteligs, returniog. vid gr 6 OMe, Was 
faluted empgror, by, the {enate., His 500 0 
cruelty ſoon rendered him ſo —— that the peo- 
ple rebelled againſt him, and, after treating him 
with the r dead body 
into the Tiber, 
This ſtorm tx wil war being 8 there 
ſucceeded a happy ſerenity under Veſpaſian, a wiſe 
and fri6derate pritice; who ſeems. to have made it 


his whole care b e abuſes made by the 
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was Ca . 4 Ad. Oe tight at 
ſupper, calli F eh it ber had 

the day, gra 5 A bet 8 h BAR "he ex- 
e „n 
He gave ſufficient proof of his courage in the fa- 
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mous ſiege of, tha b we met. 


with as good — in othe 9 8 * 
ber prevented le WW 8 dy Iv 95 e . 


0 0 mank '82K D&S! volts 
dene e he N24. 
cellent, examples of, his tacher and brother as 
ſeem mary defrous of « copying Nero v1 or 'Caligat U 
and accordingly he met wich their fate, eing 
murdereg by ſome of his neareſt relatlond. The 
.fe ſenate, 1 dereſtation © of his memory, ordered his. 
namic. CLE! raſed out of all public ach. ü 
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to many Ulilrdgarded the command, and took as 
noticed of hincas he paffed 1 057 Snob 2d 14, 


| Thinegledh:2xd bing conterope ſo ncitated 
the proud Haman that he determined to deſtroy 
not only Mordewai, (but allo hit whole mation. 
Haman e66, very probably, bore ſolne reſentinent 
againſt the Jews in general ral, becauſe he was de- 
ſcended ſtom the Amalekites, whoſe nation had 
been deftfoyed by the Iſraelitd s. 

Influenced by theſe © motives; he repreſented 
them to the King as à wicked'and obſtinate, 2 


ſeditious and rebellious, people z and prevailed upon 
him to ſign a dectee for the deſtruction of all the 


Jews, men, women, and Nr ended u 
empire. aff 16, 3116 4313 16 n i190 eur 


This | bloody decree Send device and grief 


among the Jews, who immediately, with weeping. . 


and faſting, prayed for deliverance: to him, who 
had ſo oſten forgiven their ſins, and reſcued them 
from imminent danger. The God, who heareth 


prayer, had compaſſiom on them, and tutned the 
wicked deſigns of Hamam to his dn ruim. Fon, 


the king, being one night veſtlbſs and incapable of 
ſleep, ordered his attendant to read to him the re- 
cords of his reign. Being thus reminded of the 
great merit of Mordecai, who had ſaved his life 


from conſpirators, and yet had not been reward- 
| pr} 


r oo. 


6 1991, * | 

ſhould "yen done unto the man whom be greatly 
lored . Haman preſuming that he alons was. be- 
loved bythe king. gave ſuch advice. as (ſuited bis 
own ambition Upen hic the king commanded 
that Mordecai ſhould be arrayed, with the royal 
robe, and, ride through the city in triumph; and 
that Haman ſhould, lead, the. hoxſe, and proclaim 
before him, Thus ſhall it be done to the man, 
whom the king delighteth to honou t.. 

Afterwatds Eſther, the queen, who was a 
Jeweſs, took an opportunity to inform the king 
of the ambition and cruelty of Haman, and in- 
treated for the lives of herſelf and her people. The 
king, being fully ſatisfied of the guilt of his favou- 
rite, ordered that he ſhould: be hanged upon a 
high gallows, which Haman himſelf. had a little 
before GEN intending to hang n on 
it. ar; t byu9ts Den T7701 1:21 x 5712 111 * 

ttt contrary, — . 
honourtand: povrer; and an edict was immediately 
publiſhed through the kingdom, in favour of the 
Jews, who appointed two days to be obſerved 
yearly, for ever as days. of rejoicing! in thankful 
remembrance of this providential eſcape from de- 
ſtruction. 


Thus 
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© Thus Haman ate of the fruit of his om way, 
and was filled with his ow devites. God difap - 
poiateth the: devices oſ / the c raſty ; he opiitteth 
dow ache mighty from their deat, and ſoattereth 
- the qraud'{te the imagination of their hearts 
21 <2] 1 bavſotsr Rybnoo eig gnnedd or mid 
1: oy „ ee 14 EI na Arn 
* 51 bi © gand ? ,2007 9vgrs 8 n 210! 
imsxD 30 a Ap. __ s 22unled 
ili s gaimoits neden blo of F ©ybilduq 
en eren. ano HIS so 
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A denten: of Smyrna had ow, obe, after 
prof fring by bat confined, education which 
the, : Turks generally: give their children, had riſen 
boch office of inſpeQor of the weights and A 
lures, which the merchants uſe in commerce. 

. Quo 961695 is Seer was going his grdigary 
round, ſome neighbours of the, old merchant, wha 
"hed long be i eee at | deal 
ing, adyiſed 82 him to be ve Pr PAT £ ed for the AS 

 inſpeQon, and to. tak FE. ongea his yg 
and, meaſures before he ſhould appear. Bur ghis 
old AR ut Ie hat the inſpector, who ”_ 
js on fon, ot pu not gnpoſs Ng $9 hte le 
Pow inſtead ol — Allies giyets. fell 
a 


. 4+; . "7; bovts — 
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Cw) 
a laughing ind! with great untoncern waited at 
(ur dbor bfhiv ſhops for the dH UAH 

Phe iuſpectorʒ whe! was not igmorait of Re f- 


ther! shi Her and diſpoſitiony and! ho had often 


warned kim of dis odanger and carneſtlyurqpeſted 
him to change his conduct, reſolved at length to 
make an example of him Addreſſing him, there 
fore, in a grave tone, Bring me, faid he, your 
balance and {weights ; «they muſt be examined 
publicly.” The old merchant, aſſuming a ſmiling 
countenance, begged: his fan to paſs om and to 
come and dine with him on his return. No,”. 
| replied the officer Kernly, jet me firſt ſee if your 
weights are jult.—Soldiers, bring me | ither i im- 
ny ately his balance and his weights. * The fa- 
ther, after having feen his unjuſt weights and mea- 
ſures deſtroyed, vainly imagined that alt was over, 
| and began to conſole himſelf for the Tos he had 
fuſtathied, when 46 infpetto or condenibed him, not 
"only to pay a fine of fifty piaſtres, but to receive as 
An 0 ny blows 'of x ftiek on the ſotes of his feet. 
Tait Silent Wat ner fled, won. 
tan düng all the Kot of the old man. 
* en „en dmountihg from his horſe, threw 
kimfelf at did beet er the merchant, and, burſting 
into tears, * Father,” ſaid he, „I have now diſ- 


charged my duty to and God, to my ſovereign, 
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Sf: 
and to my country. * me, with a ſigh, to 
diſcharge that which, Io t9, nature. , Juſtice is 
blind. „ It ide band of Gg ppg, esrth. It 
knows beg Pocntb „TSU, bang gfepded ice. 


Another, gud have puniſhed you, d lorry. it 


has fallen cet but,my duty; my ſupreme 
law-' Let me beſecch you t he juſt for che ſuture; 
and,/inftgad gf blamings pit that. ſan, who, after 
having ſeveral times admoniſhed you,, has been 
comgelled, by vout on fr audulent behaviour and 
obſtinacy to exerciſe che ſeverizy of. the a 

againſt you. zich l: eavioinods. Pubnon v3 107 
The ſultan, being informed of this adventuze, 
degrees he was promoted to that of viair, and no 
one in! that ſtation eyer etal more prudence, 
vnn CD{1314E THT? iM bus tes 
i 9H slit 392943 1 O m- ts einset- 
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HERE ane 


contains a poiſon, in which the natives dip 


che point of their weapons, It is very dear, and 


brings a conſiderable revenue to the emperor, 
This 
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This poiſon is 2 kind" of gum, which diftits 
from the bark, and even flom the Wood. The 
only perfoiis WO colle@ it, att condemned eri- 
minals, do may chooſe either to die by tg exe 
cutivner vr attehpt to bring back 4 box of che 


poiſotii I they fuctted, and return in fifety;' they 
are maititdified ever afterwards; at the emperor's 
expente. They may al aſk him a favour, which 
he often grants“ v7 badtnombs estni Is ve vn 
At their departure, they teceive à box made of 
ſilvet or tortoife-ſhell; and are inſtructed in what | 
manner to conduct themſelves in this dangerous 
expedition, The prieſt covers their heads with 
leather cap, which deſcends to the breaſt.” In this | 
cap there are two holes, filled with; glaſs fights, 
to admit thei light. He gives them alſo leather 
gloves, and, with their friends and relations, c- 
companies them two or three miles. He then 
repeats his inftrutions,"ſhews-them-a-little hill 
they muſt aſcend, behind which runs a ſmall rivu- 
let, whoſe courſe odd direMy to the poiſon- 
tree, Theſe miſerable yictms purſue their way 
in great haſte, while the prieſt prays. to God to 
grant chem d ſufe return! r 
During We edarſe ef thirty years, this holy 
man had ſent about ſeven-hundred eriminals in 
Nai, 200? 3 4 | | this 
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( 114 ) 
this manner, and no more than ac of them re- 
turned. 

- This tree is of -a adidas FR ſurrounded by 
five or ſix young, , trees, of, the ſame ſpecies, and 
neither plant nor ſhrub is to be found near it. 


The earth, In winch it grows) is of x brow 
colour; Hof pebbles; and coered with ſkeleto 
and tlie renting of dead bodies; s 
No Rvitig ercture is to be found? within five 
miles df RIS trée; ard the waters Hear it dent 
containifſſn. © Neither rats, hot mice\ het vérmin 
of any kind, are ſeen in its neighbourkeoù gz and 
birds; Which approhech tob near itz inffantly die. 
dome of the exriminaly; cn Wee ur ſeen 
Wemahep at” their feet. 1 
Tie gam of this fingular tree iu dhe det ein. 
ble of i all the p6iſons extracted from the venerable 
kingdom, and eertainty contributes to render the 
iſland unhealthy. Every man of diſtinzuiſbed 
ranie carries about him a darty or EO 
ſoned weapon. 19 n3thliuls eit bn ; enact y 
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a; who liued ia che eaſtern / land af Na, v 

a perſpn of exalted rank, / His ſubſtance and 
— — — 
diſtinguiſhet and honoured for his piety and hene- 
volence . He had ſeven ſans and-threg daughters. 
In che hiſtory of this good many; Satam is ſopte- 
ſented -as ſuſpecting his. ſincerity; and alleging, 
chat, if he was: depriyed of his fortune and health, 
his temper: and conduct vybuld change with his 
circumſtances. Fermiſſion, therefore, Was granted 
by <8 Almighty, for tho trial of his integrity, and 
accordingly afflictions were heaped upon! his head. 
He hecame as remarkable for: calamity. as be: had 
been far proſperĩty. His oben and egmels [were 
taken way: by: robbers! his ſheep were conſumed 
by lightning; and his children overwhelmed-hyia 
houſe blown down by a whirlwind. He himſelf 
was ſeized with a violent diſtemper, which over- 
ſpread his body from the ſole of his foot unto the 
erg his head. 


His friends concluded, from his uncommon ca- 


lamities, that he was a great ſinner and hypocrite, 
and 
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and adviſed him to confeſs his guiſt. Job ac- 
knowledges that he was not infallible and free 
from- common failings, and that conſequently he 
ought to be humble and ſubmiſlive u ur er the hand 
of God, He inhits, however, t that he way honeſt 
and ſincere in the diſcharge of his ay, and aþ- 
peals, in vindication of i it, ſrom the falle judgement 
of men to the unerring judgement of God. He 
aſſerts, that there is little ar no difference be * 
the good/and the wicked in ,the external admiyi- 
ſtration of Providence; that both are liable to the 
fame misſortuneg, and often involved j in one com- 
mon ruin, This fully proves, tliat there muſt be 
a future ſlate, in which the righteous, who ker 
here, will be fignally rewarded, ane, 

At length, i in order to determine the debate, the 
unerring J udge himſelf i is repreſented as interpo- 
ſing, to ſhew how unable men are to explain, the 
ways and deligns of heaven, and to declare i in, a- 
vour of Job againſt | the opinion "of his biens. 
« Ye have not ſpoken” ef mie the thing chat ie 
right, as my ſervant Job bath“ He then But an 
end to his ſufferings, bfefled him With & füümerbus 


offspring, and « gabe him twice 26 müch wealth 


as he had before ;”” ſo that the latter end df his 


life was more proſperous than the beginning of it. 
5 We 


Ee 1 
We ſhould learn, from the hiſtory of ſob, not ta 
judge and condemn others, becauſe they are poor, 
or ſick, « or under any calamity, Aflictions are 
no proof c of a perſon' s being w. icked and forſaken 
by God. "We Wham 1 the Lord leveth he chaſteneth, 


T1435 


2 1 every ſon whom he receiveth,” 
ee pure and ſpotleſs, ang bighly be- 
a, altered and died upon che croſs. 
15 EE e of Job teacheth i us.to employ our- 
fe}ves a pg. our wealth in doing good to others, 
104 121, 750 
ꝛccor ding ta their yarious, neceſſities. He was 
yes to Ne e blind and feet to the lame, a father to 
he poor, a refuge to the ranger, the defender of 
191C! OE 
the oppreſſed, the comforter of the widaw, and the 
protector, of him that had none to helphim. They 
who. are rich i in this world ſhould be. « rich in 
od works, ready to give, glad t to diſtribute.” 
ol8;teieheth 6, all, jn all qur althQians, to be 
reſigned to the w will. of our heavenly, Father, and 
5, rely upon him with, full guſt and Sonfidence. 
& What,” ſays; Jab, if ſhall we. repejve good at 
ths hand of God, and. hall we, not receive evil? 
Ie, Lord gay, ang .the Lord hath. taken away: 
1 10 gninng3ee on: ort 29011HOTQG SIO 
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ory mere fectorable et Tha chat of 

e gun powder treaſon, the defeat of which is 
every year ko ommemoritalt'oh the fifth day of No- 
BE x 1 Was a dungerdus plot "againſt the 
blood re Toy: and all the hobſliry and gentry aſſem- 
bled in Nane nt, who were to have been all blown 


up, aud deſtro iel by wirty:ix barrels of gun- 


pow er, which t the conf pirators had placed in a 
cellat 1 der" Ce houſe! The princi- 
pal "onlpi irator A Robert Cateſby,: a gentleman 
of Kia? uns "Who firſt contrived the ſtra- 
ein, Abd" Comtnuhieated it to Thomas Piercy, 
GN Winter, John Grant Pläne Threſh- 
am, Sir Evrrard Digby, aid other gertlemen of 
good eſtates. Theſe; like combuſtible matter, 
tooł fire at the firſt motion, and thought to gain 
themſelves eternal reputation by effecting it. 
The foundation being laid, every man was 


ſworn to ſecrecy, and then ſet about acting his 


part. Piercy was to hire the cellar under the par- 
liament- 


( wg ) 
liament-houſe, in which he was to lay wood and 
coals againſt winter. Guy Faux, a deſperate 
| villain, who agreed to ſet fire to the train, was 
appointed to bring in the wood and coals. The 
gun-powder was brought to Lambeth by night, 


and Af Mid Ut“ che Bod? ile Gthers of 
the conſpirators were diligent i in providing money 


and. materials for * execution of their curſed de- 


den 
ſigny., AW 10 18939h 247 noss:3-1bwod-'1:; 
They began to look upon i the king, prince, and 
nobility; as already. dead, and Pigrey undertook to 
deſtroy the Nuke of. Vork. As it was neceſſary, 
however, to have one, of the blogd-royal i in order 
to, preyent confuion they intended to preſerve 
Elizabeth, and make her queen, that under her 
minority they might, eſtabliſh popery. . They had 
deſigned.the fifth of Noveraber for the fatal day, 
when the king and both. houſes were to meet, 
aud on that day appointed 2 great hunting match 
at Dunſmote: Heath. in War wirkſhire, to be near 
Lord. Harriggton's, bouſe,, where, Elizaheth was. 
Thus, imaginiog all ſecure, thay ſtood gaping for 
their peer WARN ge,, MOT. tiger hearted than 
the reſt. Milling to fave lord Monteagle, wrote 
the following letter to him: 


My 


þ * 120 
* «My Lord, H | . 
* eee ſome of your 
friends, I atw// anxious for your-preſervation. 1 
therefore conjure yuu, as you value your life, to 
forbear yout᷑ atteridance- at this parliament; for, 
God and man have concutred to puniſh the wick - 
edneſs of the times. Though there be no appear- 
_ ance of any ſtir, this! parliament ſhall - receive a 
terrible blow, and yet they ſhall not ſee who hurt 
them,” This counſel is not to be deſpiſed ; it may 
do you good, and can do you no harm; for, the 
danger is paſt, when you have burnt this letter.“ 
Lord Monteagle, aſtoniſhed at this ſingular 
epiftle, though he knew not the meaning of it, 
communicated it to the Earl of Saliſbury, and 
others of the king's privy council. Saliſbury 
could not unriddle it, but concluded the writer to 
be a ſool or a madman, from this expreſſion, the 
danger is paſt when you have burnt this letter. 
_ The earl, however, ſhewed the letter/ to the 
king, who, after conſidering it, ſaid, that it cer- 
tainly imported ſone hidden but imminent dan- 
ger ; and, his fears exciting his care, he command- 
ed Lord Suffolk to make a ſtrict ſearch about the 
parliament-houſe. He, accompanied by Mont- 
eagle, entered the cellar; and, finding it crammed 
with wood and coals, made enquiry to whom th® 
| fue 


( x21 ) 
fuel belonged. He was anſwered, that Mr. Tho- 
mas Piercy, one of the gentlemen-penſioners to 
the king had ordered it ta, be-put;there .- Lord 
Monteagley as ſoon.ay he heard Piercy named, was 
of opinian-ithat the letter was written by him. 


Upon+whith.:the - king and council ordered the 


cellar to be ſearched again, that very night, hy 
ſeverab people, who met Faux at the doors, and 
ſcized dim. 200 ac ed: 354 in old ald 
Faux, perceiving that 1 was Slorvtredcan- 
feſſed the whole deſign, and only regretted that jt 
was not actompliſhed. In his pockets they found 
a watch, to ſhew the minute when the fatal train 
was to be kindled, together with a tinder box; 
but, upon his examinatiory, he would ſay no more, 
but that he was ſorry it was not done. 
The conſpirators ſoon diſcovered themblves. 
When they found that the gun-powder was ſeized, 
they repaired to. Nunſmore ; but, being purſued 
and attacked, ſome of them died in reſiſtance, and 
the reſt were ICI te 1 
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ABOUR, the offepring of Want, and the 
| mother of Health and Contentment, lived 
with her two daughters in a little cottage by the 
fide of a hill, at a great diſtance from town. They 
were totally unacquainted with the great, and had 
kept no better company than that of the neigh- 
bouring villagers; but, having a deſire of ſeeing the 
world, they forſouk their companions and habita- 
tion, and determined to travel. 

Labour went ſoberly along the road, with Health 
on her right hand, who, by the. ſprightlineſs of her 
converſation, and ſongs of chearfulnefs and joy, 
ſoftened the toils of the way; while Contentment 
went ſmiling on the left, ſupporting the eps of 


her mother, and, by her perpetual. good humour, 


increaſing the viyacity of her ſiſter, 
In this manner they travelled over foreſts, and 
through towns and villages, till at laſt they arrived 


at the capital of the kingdom. At their entrance 


into the great city, the mother conjured her daugh- 
ters never to loſe fight of her; for, it was the will 
| of 


i{ 823 )) 


of Jupiter, fie ſkid, that their ſeparation ſhould be 


attended with the utter ruin of all three, 

But Health us of tbo gay a diſpoſition to re- 
gard the counſels of Labour, She ſuffered herſelf 
to be ſeduced by Igtemperance, and at laſt died by 
the attacks of diſeaſe. Contentment, in the ab- 
ſence of her ſer,” gave Herſelf up to the entice= 
ments of Swtß, and was nevet heard of after; wille 
Labour, who c have no enſoyment without her 
daughters, went every where in ſearch of them, 
Hf at laſt ſhe ern . 
and died ne. * vag. 
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THAT. OR r INDIAN Pry 

URING the laft war in America, a cbm- 
paily of Thdians attacked a ſtmall body of 
the Britiſm troops, and defeuted chert. As "the 
Indians had greatly the advantage in fiftneſs of 
foot, and were enger in the purſuit, very few of 
our men eſcaped; and thut, who fell into their 
hands, were treated with u &ruetty, of which there 

are not many examples even in that country. 
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40 Two of the Indians came, up t to a ; young officer, 
and/attacked him with great fury. As they were 
armed with, battle-axes, he had no hope « of eſcape, 
and thought only of ſellipg. his life, as dearly as he 
| Dehn juſt at chi eriſis, berg came 
up, who ſeemed to he advanced in years, and was 
== with a bow and arrows. "The old man ins 
ſtantiy drew his bow but, after having taken his 
aim at the officer, he ſuddenly. dropped the, pojnt 
of his, arrow, and, interpoſed between, him and his 
purſuers, who were about to cut. him, in pieces. 
They retired with reſpect. The old man then 
tooł the officer by the hand, ſoothed him j into con- 
fidence by careſſes; and, having conducted bim 
to his hut, treated him with a Siodnols which, did 
- honour to his profeſſions. , _ 
le made him leſs, a ſlave than a a companion, 
taught him the language of the country, and in- 
ſtructed him in the rude arts that ate practiſed by 
the inhabitants. They lived together in the moſt 
perfect harmony z,, and the yqung officer found no- 
thing to regret» but that ſometimes the old, man 
0 his eyes upon him, and, having regarded him 
4 ſome minutes with a N and ſilent atten- 
tion, burſt into tears, „ ing bus Settrebct 


- In,the,mean time, the ſpring returned, and the 
| Indians again took the field, The old man, who 


( 225 ) 


was ſtill vigorous, and well able to bear the 8 
tigues of war, ſet out with them, and was accom- 


panied by his priſoners. They marched above 
200 leagues acroſs the foreſt, and came at length 
to a plain, where the Britiſh forces were en- 
camped. The old man ſhewed his priſoner the 
tents at a diſtance,: © There,” fays he, 


your countrymen. There is the enemy who wait 


to give us battle. Remember that I have. ſaved 


thy life, that I have taught thee to conduct a 


canoe, to arm thyſelf with a bow and arrows, and 
to ſurprize the beaver in the foreſt, What waſt 
thou when I firſt took thee to my hut? Thy hands 
were thoſe of an infant. They could neither 
- procure thee ſuſtenance nor ſafety. Thy ſoul was 
in utter darkneſs. . Thou waſt ignorant of every 
thing, Thou oweſt all things to me, Wilt thou 
then go over to thy nation, and =P „ the hat- 
chet againſt us?” 

The officer replied, © that he wands rather lee 


his own life than take away that of his deliverer.“ 
The Indian then bending down his head, and co- 


vering his face with both his hands, ſtood ſome 
time ſilent ; then, looking earneſtly at his priſpner, 


he ſaid, in a voice that was at once ſoftened by 


tenderneſs and grief, «© Haſt thou a father? 


* My ke, did the young man, ® ys alive 
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FU ANSP? Rid the In- 
dian, & how wittthe#triut he be l- He pated'n- 
moment, and then added, © Doſt thou köw that 
L Ave been à futher -I am & father no more. 
law my ſon fall ii battle U- Ne fought at my fide.” 
I ſaw him expire; but he died like a man, 
He was covered -with-wounds, when he fell dead 
at my feet. —But I have revenged him!” 

He pronounced theſe-+wprds; with the utmoſt 
vehemence. His body ſhook with an univerſal 
tremor, He was,almoſt ſtifled with ſighs, which: 

he would not ſuffer to eſcape him, There was a 
keen feffleſsnet in his eye; but ub Vat „ 
flow to fits'refief” At length he became calm 

degrees, and, turning towards the *taft? where(the 

fun was then riſing; „ Dot thou ſee," mid he w/ 
the young officer, & the beauty of that ey, which 
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u have;pleaſuxe in looking, upon. it no more.] 
faid, zhe Indian haſtily, and immediately added, 
„Go, return hach, chat thy father. may till have 
pleaſure, hen he fees the ſunriſe „ r 
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„AE prophet Jonah was ſent to Nineveh, f in 

:r: eotder to inform the inhabitants, that, within 
. their heigous offences, 
the city would be deſtroyed. This ſharp meſſage, 
and the great power of the people, fo terriſied Jo- 
nah, that he attempted to © flee from the preſence 
of God,” and went on-board a ſhip to go to anc= 
ther place. But God ſoon convinced bim of his 
diſobedience. A ſudden Horm arole, and the ip 
was in we of being cut The ſeamen crief 


r 
they might, ngk all periſh, The di ne 
contiguings they agreed to caſt Pots, tt 
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might diſcover the guilty perſon, who was the 
Cailſe of their preſent calamity. The lot falling 
upon Jonah, they preſſed, him to tell them, what 
he had 4 who he, wats ow” re” he 
came? & 03:w 

Jonck's . bevy TY him. 
He confeſſed that he had diſobeyed the Lord, in 
thinking to flee from his preſence. Then ſaid 
they unto him, what ſhall we dozunto thee, that 
the ſea may be calm unto us? And he ſaid unto 
them, take me up, and caſt me into the ſea; ſo 
ſball the ſea be calm. unto you; for, I know that 
for my fake this. great tempeſt is upon you,” 

The ſeamen, however, rowed hard to bring the 
| ſhip to land; but chey could not. © So they took up 
Jonah, and caſt him forth into the ſea, praying at 
the ſame time to God not to lay the blood of his 
ſervant to their charge, who did it for their own 
preſervation. Jonah was no ſooner thrown over- 
board, than the ſea was calm. This inſpired the 
poor "ſeamen with ſuch devotion, that © ny 1 
a facrifice tot the Lord, and made vows,” 

; The omnipotent and merciful Governor of the 
univerſe, however, did not give Jonah up to the 
devouring ocean. He had prepared a great fiſh 
to ſwallow him up. And Jonah was in the belly 


4 of the fiſh "three days and three nights.“ In this 
- ſituation 


( 129 ) | 
ſituation 4 he prayed-unto' the Lord, and the fiſh 


threw him out upon dry land. Jonah being thus 
miraculouſly delivered from his living priſon, no 
more diſputes the command of his God, but haſ- 


tens away to Nineveh, and, with a freedom and 
preſence of mind becoming his character, pro- 
claims, & yet "ny days, and et be 
overthrown't”? ?? 

The people of Nineveh, been ſhewed ſuck. 
tokensiof' ſorrow: and repentance; that God re- 
verſed their doom. For, the king aroſe from his 
throne; and laid his robe from him, and covered 
himſelf with fackcloth, and fat in aſhes. And he 
cauſed it to be publiſhed: through Nineveh, by the 
deeree of the king and his nobles, ſaying, Let nei- 
ther man nor beaſt, herd nor flock, taſte any 
thing 3 Jet them not feed nor drink water. But 
let man and beaft be covered with ſackcloth, and 
cry mightily-unto God: yea, let them turn every 
one from his evil way, and from. the violence that 

is in their hands. Who can tell if God will turn 
and repent, aud turn away from his fierce anger, 
that we periſh not?” ? 

But Jonah, ſuppoſing that be would be 1 
dered as a falſe prophet, was much diſpleaſed that 
the Ninevites were ſpared. He therefore went 
out of the City, and, a booth, fat under the 


—— 
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| „„ 
ſhade ef it, to fee what would be the fate of the 
city ʒ for, he ſeemgd.rather40 deſine che deſtructon 
of the place than endure theileaft on ow his. 
prophetical offies. 2 _ 4211 22 Wy a 

er God gave bim a rational concifiten of his 
partiairy to himbelf and want of pity tothe Nie- 
vites. He made a gourd, reſembling an umbrell, 
to ſpring out of the ground, which defentied him 
from'the ſcorching beams of the fun. With! this 
Jonah was much pleaſed, But the next morning 
„God prepared a worm, which gnawed the 


gourd, fo that it withered.” 


Jonah, having loſt his defence from the bent, 
was teady to faint, and, in the extremity of his 


pam, wiſhed to die. Upon which God thus en- 


poſtulated with him, '« Thou haft had pity on: the 
gourd, for which thou baſt not laboured, neither 
madleſt it grow; which came up in a night, and 
periſhed in a night. And ſhould not I ſpare Ni- 
ſcore thoufand perians, that cannot diſcern be- 
tween their right hand and their left hand, "nad. 
OY cattle d | 4 
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1 Certain Emperor of China, when he 
the throne, commanded | that all who were 
. 
reigns, ſhould be ſet at liberty. Among the num 
der, who came to thank their deljverer on this 6c 
caſion, there appeared A majeſtic old man, who, 
falling at the emperor's, feet, addreſſed him as fol- 
lows ; „Great father of Chins, behold a wreteh 
now-cighty- Exe years old, who was Hut up in a 
rn I. was Impꝛi- 
fone, though I had committed no crime, und 
theugh none of my accuſers appeared 4yainſt we. 
I :bave now lived in folitude and datknels, for 
more than fifty years, and am grown familiar with 
diſtreſs. As yet, dazzled with the ſplendour uf 
hat fun, to which han have reſtored tne, I have 
| doen wandering the, ſtreets to find out ſoine friend 
that would. affiſt, relieve, or remember, me. But 
my friends, my family, and relating, are all dead 
and | am forgotten. 
Permit me, then, O great emperor, to wear ou 
ere, 
281 Go 


| (12) 
The walls of my dungeon are to me more plea- 
ſing than the moſt ſplendid palace. I have not 
long to live, and ſhall be unhappy except I ſpend 
the reſt of my days, where my youth was paſſed, 
—in that priſon, whence you were pleaſed « to re- 
lievemeP® inne 
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or JESUS CHRIST, 


OD ſent his Son into the TROY « that RY 
. ſoever believed in him might not. periſh, 
but have everlaſting life.” Our Saviour was borh 
in Judea, near eighteen-hundred years ago, and 
many things fell out, at that time, which Wen 
birth remarkable. | 

An angel from heaven proclaimed the impor- 
tant happy news to ſhepherds, © who were watch 
ing overthieir flocks ; and a multitude of the hea- 
venly hoſt, rejoicing in the proſpect of ſuch an 
univerſal blefling to the human race, broke out 
into this triumphant hymn, © Glory to God in 
the higheſt, on earth peace, — 16-4 
2 — 


2 


The 


(. 33S } 

The wonderful event was made known to fome 
wiſe men, or philoſophers, of the eaſt, by the ap- 
pearance of a bright and unuſual ſtar, which they 
underſtood as an intimation that the promiſed 
Meſſiah of the Jews was born. They therefore 
immediately left their country, and, under the par- 
ticular guidance of the ftar, went firſt to Jeru- 
falem, and thence to Bethlehem, where they 

paid their homage to the new-born king, and 
« preſented/ him with gold, and frankincenſe, and 
myrrh.” Theſe wiſe men were the firſt<fruits of 
the Gentiles, .and have ſince been followed by 
whole kingdoms, who have gladly embraced the 
fame faith. We too rejoice in the happy effects, 
produced by the „ar, and bow the knee to Chriſt 
as our Lord, © If | 
Ihe appearance and character of the wiſe men, 
who were ſo wonderfully directed to Jeruſalem, and 
who openly called the new-born infant the king of 
-Judeaz threw Herod into conſternation and horror. 
He was led, by the general expectation of a tem- 
poral prince, to conſider ſuch an event as threaten- 
ing deſtruction to his government, and therefore 
reſolved, by any means in his power, to deſtroy 
this ſuppoſed rival in his kingdom. When art 
and hypocriſy had proved ineffectual, he gave way 
to rage and cruelty, and made a bloody maſſacre 


(. 134 ). 
of all the infants in the city of Bethlehem; not 
' doubting, but that, in the general deſtruction, he 
ſhould cut-off the abject af his jealouſy and fear. 
There is, however, no underſtanding, nor wiſ- 
verſe· Joſeph, his ſuppoſed father, having been 
directed by God, 'before the bloody. edit was 
ritued, to talte the young child and his mother into 
Egypt, immediately obeyed the heavenly com- 
mand, and fafely;conveyed them into that country. 

The inhuman” tyrant was {ſoon fmitten with a 
terrible ene, and died under inexprefible 
torments. His — een Augut- 
af Judca and Lemaring Herod Wen. 
tetrarch of Galilee and Perea; and Trachonitis, 
with the neighbouring countries, had: Philip we 
Meir governor. 

Upon this change of government, Joseph, by 
Svine.direftion, removed his family into the re- 
gion of Galilee, and dwelt at Nazareth, | "The diſ- 
dance uf their habitation, however, did not prevent 
them from going to Jeruſalem, -vnee every year, 
at the. feaſt of the paſſayer; and, when Jeſus was 
twelve years. old, they thought it proper to take | 


k 
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of the feaſt, and were returning home, the child 
Jeſus, anxious for improvement in religious know- 
ledge, went into one of the rooms of the temple, 
where the doctors of the law expounded it to the 
people, and inſtructed youth in free and familiar 
conferences. He heard their diſcourſes with eager 
attention; and, both in his queſtions and an- 
ſwers, ſuch marks of wiſdom as inſpired 
his hearers-with admiration and pleaſure. 

Our Saviour did not begin to exerciſe his mini- 
try. before he was thirty years of age. The doc- 
trimes and precepts which he taught tend to the 
honour of God and the good. of mankind. He 
wrought a great number of miracles, which mani- 
feſted an infinite power and goodneſs, By thee 
miracles. he made it appear that be was the fon of 
God, and that his doctrine was true. His life 
was perfectly holy. We may find in it an exam« 
ple of every virtue, particularly of charity and hu» 
mility, fortitude and patience, and a perfect indi- 
ference for the work). 

About the ſpace of four years, Jeſus lived in this 
manner among the Jews, who crucified and put 
him to death at the ſeaſt of the paſſover, becauſe 
'he ſaid, © that his kingdom was not of this world,” 
und that Almighty God never inteauled that the 
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Saviour of mankind ſhould be a temporal prince, 
to deliwer them from the Roman government, as 
they vainly ĩimagined· But he roſe again che third 
day aſter his; death; and forty days after his 
reſurrection, hei aſcended | into, heaven, Where he 
ſits at dhe right hand of God, and will ſhortly 
rr ern e nnn N34 
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NEAS,, the an of Anchiſcs,, eſcaped from 
Trey with, a, few followers, when, that. 
| famqbs «city; was , burnt z and, after, many adyen- 
tures, landed at Latium, which was at that time 
the prineipal city in Italy. The! king and people 
of Latium, alarmed at ſeeing a number of armed 
men encamped on their ſhores, at firſt oppoſed 
their landing. But, as ſoon ag they heard an ag: 
count of the diſtreſſes of the Trojans, they grant- 
ed them a hoſpitable reception; and King Lati- 
Lavinia, in. marriage to /Eneas, who came into 
een of the Kingdom at the death of Latigus. 
Eneas 


( 137 ) 
neas reigned four years, and then was unfortu< 
nately drowned, being driven into a river by his 
enemies, as he was fighting in battle. 
Aſcanius, a*ſon whom Aneas had before he 
came to Latium, ſucceeded him in the throne, and 
reigned © thirty-eight years. After his death, the 
crown was given to Sylvius, the fon of Eneas 
and Lavinia, Sylvius was ſucceeded by thirteen 
kings of the ſame race, who, for nearly four-hun- 
dred years reigned at Alba, a city which Afcanius 
had made the capital of Latium. 

The two laſt of theſe kings, named Numitor 
aud Amulius, were brothers; and it was agreed 
between them, that Numitor ſhould have the 
kingdom, and the other a great deal of treaſure, 
But 'Amulius made uſe of his riches to gain the 
kingdom, and . prevailed on the people, by gifts 
and bribes, to drive his brothers away. 
What a wicked man was Amulius, to love 
power and riches better than he loved his own - 
brother | 19 8 

Numitor had a ſon, named Lauſus, whom his 
cruel uncle contrived to have murdered at a hun- 
ting- match. He had alſo a daughter, named Rhea 
Sylvia, whom Amulius treated in a very tyranni- 
cal manner, This unfortunate princeſs had two 
little boys, whom the king. commanded to be 
\ 85 . thrown 
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The. poor babes were, put into a wooden tough 
and jade at qþe brink of. dye river which at chat 
time over-flowed its banks; but, the wind and 
K arried ghe water hy from them, ſo._that 
they were not drowned. Fauſtulus, the man who 
had, che charge of Amulius' $ cattle, paſting that 
Wap found them, and took them home to his wife 
Lauzentia, who nurſed them as if they had been 
her-own children, and named them. Romulus and 
Remus.  Laurentia was. by. ſome people called 
Lupa, or the wolf; and, this gave occaſion for it 
to be ſaid, Lag) Romulus and Remus were 
by a wolf. 

A Fauſtulys ou to "whom the children be- 
longed, he took great care of them, till they grew 
up to be men; when they were told the hiſtory 
of their. preſervation, which made them determine 
to. deſtroy the uſurper. They got others to join 
with them, and killed Amulius in, his palace. Nu- 
mitor anz then reſtared to the throng after having 
been depoſed -forty-two years. 

As foon as Romulus and Remus had ſettle 
their grandfather Numitor on the throne, he ad- 
viſed them to build a city for themſelves, and fur- 
niſhed thom with materials for the purpoſe, He 
alſo 
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alſo permitted as many of his ſabje&s, as choſe it, 
to join with them ; but; unfortunately, the two 
brothers quarrelled, and at laſt their was a battle 
fought, in which both Remus and me- reeds 
kille s. 

Alter the death of Remus, Romulus, who was 
about eighteen years of age, continued the build 
ing; and a little city was raiſed on the Palatine- 
Hill, which was afterwards called Rome. It was 
a mile in circumference, and contained about one 
thouſand houſes, or rather mean cottages. The 
walls even of Romulus's palace were made of 
ruſhes, and it was thatched at the top. 'There 
were no regular ſtreets; for, every one built his 
habitation on the ſpot that pleaſed him; fo that the 
city, which, i in preceſs of time, became the metro- 
polis of the known world, was at firſt no better 
than à little contemptible village. No place 
ſhould be defpiſed merely for its mean appearance 
or the poverty of its inhabitants; for induſtry and 
valour may, in time, raife it to opulence. The 
foundation of Rome is ſuppoſed to have been laid 
ſeven hundred and forty-eight years before «thay 
bicth of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. 
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CHAP. LVII 
or ROMULUS, THE FIRST KING OF ROME, 


HEN the city of Rome was, built, the 

people made Romulus king, who imme. 
diately ſet about making laws ; for, he knew there 
could be'no government without them. He di- 
vided his ſubjects into two claſſes, according to 
their birth and dignity. Thoſe of high rank he 
called Patricians, thoſe of low rank Plebeians. The 
firſt were to fill the great offices in the ſtate; the 
ſecond to till the ground, feed cattle, follow trades, 
and ſerve as ſoldiers in the army. To bind the 
Patricians and Plebeians together, Romulus re- 
commended the latter to the protection of the 
ſormer, and gave the Plebeians liberty to chooſe 
their own protectors. Each protector was called 
a patron, and the perſon he protected was called a 
client. It was the duty of patrons to do every 
thing in their power to ſecure the peace and hap- 
pineſs of their clients ; and of clients to affiſt their 
patrons. They were never to accuſe each other, 
nor to take contrary ſides in any diſpute, This 
patronage maintained — and concord in the 


nation 
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nation for above fix hundred years, and proved, 
that the kinder the higher ranks of people are to 
the lower, and the more reſpectful the latter arg 
to their ſuperiors, the more en they will al 
enjoy. {1 | 

Romulys knew that a king cannot well govern 
a nation without perſons to affiſt him in 1 
and executing the laws, Neither did he wiſh to 
have his own will in every thing; he therefore 
livided the ſtate i into three parts, viz, king, ſenate, 
and People. EN 

. The bing s office was to take care of religious 
matters, to be guardian of the laws, and to deci 
great cauſes between man and man z to call the 
ſenate together, and aſſemble the people, and con- 
firm what the greateſt number of them agreed to, 
The ſenate conſiſted of a hundred perſons, choſen 
from among 'the Patricians. Theſe were called 
ſenators. Ninety-nine of them were choſen by 
the. people, and one by the king. The laſt was 
called the prince of the ſenate, and he was the chief 
rape in the city when the king was abſent, - 

The people had the privilege of making magi - 
* enacting laws, and reſolying upon * war 
that was propoſed by the king. 

Romulus forbade all arts and trades that were 
likely to promote luxury, and made excellent laws 
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ter got poſfeſſi on of the city. At length the wo- 
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for the adminĩſtration of juſtice: © But, as he and 
His ſubjects were heathens, they ſuppoſed” that there 
was u numher of gods and goddefſes, h were as 
whimſical and capricious as mortalso Inſtead, 
therefore, of a holy worſhip; like that which Chrriſ. 


tians are taught to pay to the Creator of all things, 


Romulus requited his people to practiſe ſuch ri- 
diculous ceremonies, as children now would laugh 
at; and theſe, with additional ones, were con- 
tinued even when Rome was at its — _ 
of glory. 

. Romulus prevailed on a number of 1 
other countries to join him, and very much in- 
creaſed his colony. In order to procure wives for 
them, he made a great feaſt, and exhibited fine 
fights, which drew the neighbouring people to- 
gether; among whom there was a great nuinber 
of young women. Rut, in the midſt of their di- 
verſion, the Romans ruſhed in among the ſtran- 
gers, and carried off ſome hundreds of their daugh- 
ters, and obliged them to marry ſuch huſbands as 
Romulus choſe for them. | 

This outrage highly incenſed the neighbouring | 


nations; and at laſt there was a dreadful war be- 


men, having been kindly treated by their Roman 
huſbands, 
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huſbands, reſolved, through the advice of a very 
ſenſible lady, called Herfilia, to endeavour to put 
an end to it. Accordingly, they dreſſed themſelves 
in deep mourning, and, taking their little babes in 
their arms, went to the field of battle, and ran in 
among the troops, begging them to deſiſt. Upon 
this, the warriors on both ſides let fall their wea- 
pons, and ſoon after came- to an agreement, that 
Romulus and Tatius, the Sabine king, ſhould 
reign both together in Rome. 

The Sabine women acted in a very becoming 
manner on this occaſion ; for, it is proper for wo- 
men to do every thing in their power to promote 
peace, both in public and private life. 

Romulus and Tatius reigned together about 
five years, when the latter loſt his life in battle, 
and Romulus became once more ſole king of the 
Romans, He had, in the' courſe of his reign, 
ſeveral wars with neighbouring nations, by which 
he enlarged his dominions, and increaſed the num- 
ber of his ſubjects. 

As Romulus had many good laws to promote 
the happineſs of his ſubjects, he reſolved to have 
them obeyed; and therefore, when peace was 
eſtabliſhed in his kingdom, he cauſed his judge- 
ment-ſeat to be erected in a very public place, 
where he frequently fat, and had thoſe who broke 

the 
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the laws brought before him; ſome of whom, ac- 
cording to the nature of their offence, he condemn- 
ed to be executed, and others to be ſcourged in 


the view of all the people. ; 
In the latter part of his reign, Romulus became 


proud, and was thought to ſet himſelf up too 
much above the ſenate, Having contrived, 1 there- 
fore, that he ſhould be put to death privately, they 
told the common people, who loved him very 
much, that he was gone to heaven to be one of 
the gods; and they built a tempſe to his honour, 
and worſhipped him under the name of Quirinus. 
The Roman dominions, at the time Romulus 
died, conſiſted of a great part of Latium, a conſi- 
derable addition from the country of the Sabines, 
and a ſmall part of Hetruria. The army of Ro- 
mulus amounted to forty-ſix thouſand foot, and 
one thouſand horſe. He reigned thirty - ſeven 
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CHAP, LIX. 


ON THE PARABLES OF CHRIST, 


HERE are two ways of communicating 


| 4 knowledge and inſtruction, by plain and 
direct precepts, and by moral ſimilitudes or fables, 


ſuch as the parables which our Saviour uſed to 
recommend his doctrines, and to enforce their duty 


upon men. The advantages of conveying in- 
ſtruction by parables are very obvious. It is an 


eaſy method of inſinuating truth into the mind; it 


takes men by ſurpriſe, without alarming their pre- 


judices and paſſions; it is leſs offenſive than a 
plain open rebuke, and is fitted to make a deeper 


impreflion on the memory and heart, 


The parables of our Lord far exceed thoſe of 
all other writers, not only on account of the pecu- 
liar beauty and excellence of their compoſition, 
but alſo on account of the ſublime truths and im- 


portant inſtructions which are contained in them, 


The parable of the charitable Samaritan melts 


the ſoul into univesſal benevolence, and throws 


down every partition-wall which would prevent 


us from doing good to others. 


H The 
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& Noi San it; fc 146 4; Now beo 
The nch man, 'whoſe foul-was ſuddenly requi- 
red of Him ſets in a very ſtriking (light the ſolly 
"of placing our cher huppineſs in worldly riches, 
"ahd" flattering out ſebves with the hope of many 
years tö Km. „ Hl 
The parable of the prodigal paints, in lively co- 
"Yollrs; the folly ard guilt of x licentious ybuth, who, 
being lin patient of His father's ad ibe hd diſti- 
Sl) runs hbadföng into à courſfe of fenſall plea- 
"fufes,” but fooh' fotind; instead of Hherth and ap- 
pineſs, the molt abject ſlavery and bitter Uiſtreſ. 
It alfo repreſents, in an affecting manger, that 
« 'G6d hath no pleafure in the ruln e any of his 
Creatures, but rejoiceth in their reeq very and is 
ready with open arms to recefvys em uno their 
returning to him with ſincefe repentafſce: 
As this is the moſt beautiful of the parables, 
it may not be improper to tranſeribe it as à ſpe- 
Een 152 34.008 AVER? Haigns benni. 
« A certaltt ali had two ſons ani the younger 
of them laid to his father, Father, give mo the por- 
tion of good that fulleth to me. And he divideth 
unto them dis living. And, not tiany. days after, 
the ydunger Tori" gathered all together, and took 
his joutney into a far oo“, and: there. waſted 
his ſubſtance with riotous living. 
: « And, 
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« And, when he had' ſpent all, there aroſe a 


mighty famitie in that land, and he began to be in 


want. And he went and joined himſelf. to a citi- 
ten of that-country, and he ſent him into bis fields 


to feed ſwine; and he would fain have filled his 


belly with the huſks that the ſwine did eat; and 
no man gave unto him. 

„ And, when be; came — he lad how 
wikdyt hired; ſervants of my father's, haye, bread 
ebbughe ande to ſpare, and I periſh, with hunger 


I wil ariſe and go to my father, and will fay unto 


bim, Fathes, I have ſinned againſt heaven, and 


beſore chee, and am no more worthy to be called 
my ſon make me as one of thy hired ſervants. 

+: 5 And he aroſe and came to his father, But, 
: wheaohe was yet a great way off, his father ſaw 


him, and- had, compaſſion, and ran and fell on his 


neck, and kiſſed. him. | 
And the fon faid unto him, Father, {have 


ſinned againſt heaven, and in- thy ſight, and am 


no more worthy to be called thy ſon. 
. Bat cho father ſaid: to his ſervants, bring forth 
ie beſt robs and put it on him and put a ring on 


his hand, and ſhoes on his feet. And bring hither 
the fatted calf- and kill it, and let us eat and be 
now for, this my ſon was dead, and is alive 

"5." "WY again; 
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" again; he was loſt, and is found. And they be. 
S b be merry. ei Ale a 91 2163% 0 
No his elder ſon was in the field; and, as he 
came and drew nigh to the houſe, he heard mu- 


fic and daneing. n de vnled one of the ſer- 


vants, and aſked what theſe things meant. And 
he ſaid unto him thy; brother is come, and thy 
father bath killed the fatted calf, becauſe he hath 
received bim his an and ſound. And he was angry; 


"and would not go An; ; : therefore * cane his father 

out and intrated him. 

And he, anſwering, faid his father, theſe 

many years. do I ſerye thee, neither tranſgreſſed I 
at any time thy commandment, and yet thoy ne- 
ver gaveſt mea kid, that I, might make, merr 

with my friends. But, as ſogn as this thy fag — 

come, ho hath devoured thy dixing: wich harlots, 
thou haſt killed for him the fatted calf. % = 
-2414And che 4zid unte him, $08 en A t yer 
with me, (anddll that have is thing, Ig Was ect 
2ihaprwedbould make merry a glad; fare, this 
::thy:brother was dead, and i aliye again; and was 
Aoſt, and i found, “Y {1968 Not 6 un min be; 
The parables, in general, are full of religious 
:5ang ) moral inſtrusti ons Young; people, ſhould 
- thetefore n an garly acquaintance 
on mid b:zts ib od) lo Sdafliq 203 18 (with 
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with the deſign and meaning of them, and ſhould 
get byk ure on moſt lively and —_—_— 
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Detviſe, travelling through ven v went 
le £'V into the king's palace by miſtake, as think- 
1 Revs de tas, or caravanſary. Having 
e- booked about him for ſome time, he entered into a 
ry long gallery, where he laid down his wallet, and 
as ſpread kis carpet; in order to repoſe himſelf upon 
ts it, after the manner of the eaftern nations. b 
He had tot been long in this poſture before he 

yer was diſcovered by ſome of the guards, who aſked 
get W bim hat was his bufiheſb in that place? The 
his derviſe told tem he intended to take up bis 
yas nicht's lodging itt tat caravanſaryy The guards 
2 told him, in a very angry manner; that the houſe 
qgus be ws in wis not a caritvariſaryy but- the king's 
ld palace. It happened that che king himſelf paſſed 
you preres che gallery during this debate; and, ſmi» 
vith ling at the. miſtake of the derviſe, aſked him how 
_ Hs he 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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he could poſſibly be ſo dull a5 604150 to bug. a 
palace flom a cara tanſary. b rot 3 
Sir ſays the derviſe, gi te me leave to aſk, your 


majeſty A queſtion or two. - Who were, the por 
ſons that Iddged in this houſe when it was firſt 


dalle? The king replied; his anceſtors... And 


wh, gays che dervife; was the lat: perſon thas 
totged here? Theking replied; bis fathex. 1H 
wh dle fajs tho derviſe that lodges have atiprey 
ſeint Nhe king cold him that t wa himſalf. And 
who, ſays the derviſe, will be here after ewt 
THE king anſwered; me young prince bis. En. 
*. RR, kr, o lad the derviſe/ . Rouſe that cliangos 
16 inbebiterts N oltend and receives ſackus pepe · 
tA acer n uf gueſts; is not acpalact but d 
HivInfdry;* * Jim woH icio of go; a 
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in a beautiful flower · garden, and at once 3 
the ſenſe and indulged the fan. 

The noiſy world hee bares , Buſineſs 
had not quſte ſhaken off his ſound ſlerp, and Riot 
had but juſt reclinod his giddy head. All was ſe- 
rene, all was ſtill, Every ahing tended to inſpire 
tranquillity of mind and invite to ſerious thought z 
Guy the wakeful lark bad left. ber neſt; and was 
mounting on high to ſalute che Spening day. Ele- 
rated in the air, ſhe ſeemed ta call the laborious 


huſbandman to his dn asd be eee 


to their notes, d 

. Ty companion of *. 
may L always riſe at thy voice ! | riſe to offer the 
mateig · ſung and adore that heneficent Being, 
« ho eke che out-going of the morning and 


eyening to rejoice.” How charming i is it to cov 


abroad at this ſweet hour of prime to enjoy the 


ee Fs: dewy lawns, and taffe 


* Sweet is the breath of morn, — 
With charm bf elieſt Mrd 


What a pleaſurg do the ſons of ſloth loſe ? Little | 


is the luggard ſenſible how delicious : an entertain- 
ment be forcgves for the pooreſt of all animal 


[ 
; 
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Shall mam delle theſe pfdcicub Höürl in he" um- 
bersz while-the' vigorous [uff -B up and going on 
his Makeris-errand, and allthe feathered choir are 
hyninizig ths Cieatory! «Hd paping-cheir homige in 
harmony? No. Let him heighten the melody or 
the tuneful tribes by adding the rational trains of 
devotion. Let him improve the e the fragrant obla- 
tions of nature, by 1 mingling with the the riſing odours” 
the more refined breath of praiſe. It is natural 
for man to look ypywayd, to jbrow his firſt glance 
upon the objects that are above him. 
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4 Het hath God ſera t erna for the 
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are thrown back at his approach. | th TEC 
fulgent majeſty does l. Walk abroad How trans, . 
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rial emblem of the Creator. There is more of 
God in its luſtre, energy, and, uſefulneſs, than in 
any other viſible being To worſhip it n a 


deity was the mot, ane, e, | 
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on THE EXAMPLE oF \CURIST. | | { 
7 * Labour of nn t dy Hi Me | 
a perfect rule of duty in his excellent diſ- i 
co and parables, but alſo ſet before us an ex- ; i 
ampleè of the moſt complete obedienee. His prac- 1 
tice was a juff picture of his own precepts, and & 1 
eee 4 
ties "of piety and goodneſs w were united in him, o 1 

| | 
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At twelve years of age he diſcovered his u 
ſor ''peligivus! -exerciſos by ſtaying in the temple 
among ine ders, ( hearing them and aſking 
therm queſtions”: He conſtantly attendediithe 
public! afſernblies:- for dine wWorſhip, and free 
quently withdrew bimfelf- from the publiq eye for 
meditation”-and-prayer. This Tpitit;ofdevation 
influenced all his actions, and was the foundatign 
of that abſolute ſubjection arid reſignation to tha 
divine will, which he ſhewed at all times, and ei- 
preialiy in the amazing, inſtance of hig death | 
which was ae een proof of his dbetiencg and 
M ebe eee 294 gfontagiobnos 
Nor hide beet exertipliry'in bete bene lo 
wards man than in piety” towards God; His 
Whole life was one continued ac of mercy,” It 
was his meat and drink, his eonſtant employment 
and delight, to, * go about doing - good; 80 heal 
torte of fiekneſſes.. among the people, and 4p 
preach the glad tidings of divine grace and favour 
be Ho. al He admitted all, even che paor- | 
eſt and menneſig into his preſence: and-converied. 
freely'wich.pablicans aud innere foo :thcir inſtrue- 
tion and amendment. He diſcovered the gene- 
rous feelings of humanity, and the tender affeclion 
| of 
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of friendſhip in in his (ympatbiſing tears at the grave 


of Lazarns;\in his laſt endearing diſcourſes to bis 
diſciples, 5 and his 45 ee Jer 
n £51510: o. 98 Jo 2 185% Sylawt 3A 
The virtues alſo of 8 eminently 
mon forth in the temper and conduct of dur Sa- 
vour. His - affections and appetitzs moved regu- 
larly within the bounds. of reafon, and he prefer- 
red the pleaſures of religion to every other plea» 
ſuro . Every deſire of private eaſe was: made to 
pive-way to the public good and the great deſign 
hethadrin view. He purſued the middle path be- 
tween luxury and auſterity, teaching us the value of 
the enjoyments of liſe, and to 4 aſe the world 
without abuſing it. He was all humility and 
condeſcenſion, yet always preſerved his dignity, 
and waſhed che: feet of his diſciples, while he told 
them lie was fheis Lord and, Maſter: Far from 
coveting worldly. riches- or honours, he was eaſy 


a »; 


and:cartente3: in a low condition and, under, the 
awſbinjuroys treatment) and tne greateſt potlible 
provocations,7we find no-unkecomig: tranſports 
of- impatience arab anger. Far from loling his 
moek geb a and-benevelence.of te even when 
ö WET __ 
We. fy 0 1 
: dy 33 } 52 0070 5 1 6 Iain Du cu brought 
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brought him ir Ni Father, forgive them, 


they "4s 1 volt mari? 
1196 *. 
« Let tl the | me d e be in us Wnlch Was in 


Chriſt Jeſus,” , May Aerts tate Him t l 


er, and' follow mus 


dle den hin e Her 
eh with 2 comfortable perfulfidn* "grit 


our Guide, with, 3 com 


pleating hope of following Kitts the bleſſtd man- 
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the city o '; he w as mounted on an 

pets feel Wi, Witt 4 Ball f 

— 4 e is neck. I Man fel Bete and - 

mals,” ſad he t 0 Hitnfelf, for thirty pieces o 
filver ; ; with OOO Tell. purchaſe 4 hew kur- 


99101 pn bs 22 di be 5 | 
A: Chaldean pealan ws cond ing a gat l. 
Bagdat 


ban, and a ric e of" taffety, lch 1 wilt 


tie with a ſaſh of pu irple” uk; Ia then be the 


fineſt man at the ee rid bo 
Whilſt the peafant was Mus flatsafg- "three 
artful rogues concerted a ſtratagem to plunder him 
of 


(- 352.) 


of his treaſures.— As he moved fowly along, one i 
of them flipped off the bell from the neck of the | 
goat, and, faſtening i it without being "perceived 
to the; tail of the aſs, . carried away ] his booty. "The 
many. riding upon the ak. ang hearing the fou of 
the bell, continued! ta mule, \ without the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion of the loſs, which he had ſuſtained. , _Hap- 
pening, however, a ſhort time after to turn about 
his head, he diſcovered, with grief and aſtoniſh- 
ment, that the animal was gone, which conſti- | 
tuted ſo conſiderable. a gart af his riches, and he 0 
enquired with the utmoſt anxiety after his goat of | 
every traveller whom he met. ; 
The ſecond rogue now actoſted him, and ſaid, Þ 
| 
bi 


&« J have juſt ſeen in yonder fields, a man in great i 
haſte, dragging a goat along with bims” The [ 
peaſant diſmounted in a trice, and requeſted the 4 
obliging ranger to hold his aſs, that he might 1 
leſe ng time ip overtaking the chief. He inſtantly | 
began the purſuit 3; and, having traverſed in vain 
i the courſe that was, pointed out to bio be came 
hacks, fatigued and breathleſs, to the place from 
Which he, ſet, out, where be found neither his an 


nor che deceitful inſormei to whols care db kad! | 
er | 


As he walked penſively onward, nn 


| vi ſhame, yexationy and di W 
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| tention, was rauled by che. loud complaints and la- 
mentations of a poof man, Who fat by the ſide of 
a well. He turded out of the Way to ſympathiſe 
with a brothen ig Aſliction, recounted. his gyn 
misfortunes, and cuquired che cauſe of that, violent 
ſorrow, which ſeemed to oppreſs him. © Alas !? 
faid the poor man, in the. moſt piteous tone of 
voice, as I was reſting here to drink, I drop- 
ped into the water; a caſket full, of digmonds, 
which I was employed to carry to the caliph at 
Bagdat, and I ſhall be hut to death on the ſuſpi- 
cion of having concealed io valuable a treaſure "=, 
« Why don't you jump into the well in ſearch. of 
the caſket ? cried the peaſant, aſtoniſhed at the 
ſtupicity of his ne w acquaintance, . Becauſe it is 
deep replied the man, & and I can neither dive 
nar ſwim. But will you undertake this kind of- 
fice for me, ad I Will reward you wich thirty 
pieces of filver??” The peaſant accepted the offer 
with pleafore; and; while pe was putling-off his 
caffock, veſt, and flippers; poured but His Wul fel 
else bir this proVidentiat füccoat: but, 
the idrhertt he plünged iato the Water in {eld 
of the pretended. caſtet, the than TWho was ohe bf 
the three rogues that had concerted the plan of fh 
wing hie) feige üpon fe garrticdts aud bore 
eee 0! 0 
bos bas canon "his; 


(is 
e, wege inittendon,! Gmplicity, and ce. i 
dulity, wits the'unfortunate Chatdean duped of all = 
his ite polfe ons; and he biflened back to his 
cdtrage” with ne other i covefing than Vans 
prove deen the road. 
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a ib dt n Fe as ah 
the triumvir a woman of ſome rank, con- 
demned for a capital crime, to be executed in pri- 
ſon, He, who bad charge of che execution, in 
conſideration of her birth, did not immediately 
pat ber to death. He even ventured to let her 
Gughten, haue accęſs to her in priſon, carefully 
ſhould carry. with her any ſuſtenance. He took it 
ler grapted,, that, in a few days, the mother muſt, 
of gourke, periſh, ar. wang, and that the ſevgrity of 
putting a woman of family to a,vigleat death by 
ts, hand of he , cxecutioner might thus be .a= 

aided, , 1 23150007 

,, Some, days paſſing in this gamer, the triumyir 
began to wonder that the daughter ftill came to 


( 260 ) 

dend how the latte? ſhout live io log. Watch 
ing therefore carefully what paſſed in the inter- 
view between them he found, te his great aſto- 
niſhment, that the life of the mother had been all 
this whils ſupporteg by abe milk of che daughter, 
who came to the priſon every day, that her mother 
might ſuck her breaſts. 

The ſtrange contrivance detuuen them Wa 
preſented to t judges,” who" procured a hs 
for che mother: Nor was it 'thouffit ficient! to ; 
give to ſo duttfdl a daughter the forfeited Hife of © 
her · condemned mother, but they were boch mali- 
tained afterwards by a penſion ſettled on Wem W 
life and tho ground upon which the . 
Weego der aB en w. filtal piety built © 
upondts * 37,2511: 40 % 1 3895/0050 uhu 399! 

What will not filiat duty contrive, ar What 
hazards will ie hot run; if it will put 4 daughter” ©" 
upon venturing; at the Perfiof Her own lffe, th 

mamtain her impriſoned and condemned mobel . 
in ſo unuſuaba manner Pet; What wus ever herd 
of more firange cham d motker ſuclling the bitafts ** 
of her dn daughter? It Wight EV ef Me! 
natural us to fendt ir dGubtful? whether R . oO! 
not benin ſome Hort wrong, if it were not ct!“ 
duty to patents me tre lu vf nature! 12 Yol ani 
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Omen who, dwelleſt in the higheſt ba- 
ven! behold us proſtrate before the grave 

2 0 % We, ſinners, kneel. be fare 
in the duſt |; May our prayers aſcend to thy 
li me. Look. with an eye of compaſ- 
ſlon pon us in this; valley of death, this abode of 
38 iniquines are great, but thine infinite 
* We are polluted in thy 


beholdeſt our impurities, yet thou 


1 20 turned thy face from us. Thou ſtill 
vouchlafeſt to lock on us in our miſery with, a 
progitious eye. Thou permitteſt us r 
Sam baats haue Lat 1 Chat 
Tee rden ae thee! LR, 


thee praiſe The beauties of ſpring, the ſerenity » 
of the heayens, ſhow forth thy beneficeace. The 


loud voi of thy thunders, the rattling) hail, and. 


the howling, ſtorm, \ proclaim. thy power. Smi» 


ling j joy glorifies.thee as well as the tear of ſarrow. 


We have beheld the ſon of fin, frightful Death ! 
- He is come to our dwelling in a form moſt hide- 
x. N ous, 
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(162 ) 
ous. Guilt led him by the hand, the earth groan- 
ed, and black tempeſts githered*round the dire- 
ful pair; | My ffſt⸗bortr has inibtued his hands 
in His brother's blood! 'O' God. tmerciful a and 
gtacibds alt Hith not off for &ve +.” Wien ie 
mourns in the duſt" for his YL when le 
trembles at his crime; wien, overwhelmed, by. 
torturing remorſe, he webs. he grads; and prof- 
trates himſelf, with deep coatritian before, thge 3, 
look with a pi 1 
rate his deſpair, and afſuage his anguiſh by d d- 
vine conſolation} - Reje& ngty: O, Gd]! ien 
not, the humble petition. Let him not periſh in 


thy wrath z for this grace we will ray ok mn 
at the riſing and ſetting ſun. In the 


of night, Shen all nature is' buſhed/t 10 
will implore thee for him, Father eee 
caſt him not off for ever! bos 

Eternal praiſes: be rendered to thee; wn Sen 
received the ſoul of the happy deceaſed into the 
regions of nevercenting fchefty, Death hien 
ſeized his firtt victim. Wie ſhall follow une after 
another, to the dark and ſilent grave. „Bat, ade 
red be dy loving kindes, adored be thy tender 
miercies; we 'thall, likewiſe, how tits" t the: 
realihs of immortility 464 BIT? W S delt in 
bodies of duft! This duſt Thall be Yiffolved, Þut 
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thou art unchangegble, and wilt raiſe to glory the, 
anner who deplores his crimes, and the righteous 
man (who, mourns; that bis yirtucsare; once. 
1 25 imperfections, and his higheſt attainments 

d by human frailty, Thou wilt gather them 
ap —— the aa to beſtow on n 
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"YAMILLUS FURIUS, one of the military 
tribunes, gained great honour by his victo- 
ries. He performed many memorable ations. 
This great man, however, was obliged afterwards 
to quit. Rome, in: diſgrace, through a falſe accuſa- 
tom The! tridunes exulted ver him but had 
ſoon. cauſe to repent their ill- treatment of him ; 
fos, the Gauls, ho about two hundred years be- 
fore: had ſettled in the northern parts of Italy, and 
driven many gf, the original inhabitants away, at 
length,, under the gammand of Brennus, their 
king, game agent: Rome. A terrible engage - 
meat enſued, in which the Romans were defeat - 

we ; a 
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( 14 ) - 
ed wich the loſs of "forty thouſkiid men, and all 
thoſe t ccd h 40 ih theller in the ca 
p63” the refl of ths HGPariek l. ie ce be ck 
bbüring tö o ls? big ,103,f5'h 2ulfims) 2Jsm * 
2 Mfrer haing vatuttned" e Ke af "ara ui, 
Brennus marched” 16 Rome, and, or on erterin 1085 2 
city, was aſtoniſhed to Bhd it without {fabitan 
At daft He aft hed ut the e nteyi Ol 
the ſenatürs were aſſembled!” Hete Ke Wäg Arubk 
with the ſigtit br mer of het abe feats 
and prieſts in their robes, krting on [i 
ſeats, feſolving to die rather abe lde the City 
whietf they had llhed with fo much hömsur- 22 
At chr thee Guuls took the Wr Gre gots of 
Nome) büt one öf che ſoldiers weittuföd te pal 
| the Beatd of ebe of theſe elta mas 
ſhocked at t che indignity,” gabe gase bitt à ble dn the 
head" With his tvory ſtaff, when the flier Enn. 
Galely Killed Him. G the Gtiher Gauls fl. 
towel fs "Gtdinphe, "and Put ehe fat 66 Gehl with. 
duc e 41 mn Pat mort Ne en 
| woe Us ind Gilt BU Ke 8, Wie Sf t 
kurne it & che gründet I Nr. a 1 tr 
Brennus next determined to attemp t th e 1 
| and ſurrounded it wich N. army. b 7 12 braye. 
man, named Pontius Comminius, digt with, 
er difficulty, to climb up to the 8 
orm 


bd. Y 
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inform the ſenate, that their old, faithful com- 
mander, Camillus, had obtained a victory over 
ene of the Gale; on which, the fepatereſlvad 
to make Camillus dictator, and Pontius was. diſ- 
atched to make the decree known. Solgjers 

om. all parts. immediately flocked to. Camillus, 
ich oon had a great army. bacitinofs etw opti; 
„Wa Camillus was taking meaſures, to, ariye 
whe, Gauls away, they diſcovered, by the matks 
which Pontius had left, that ſomebody had been 
PB the bil. Brennus, therefore, reſolyed to take 
A party of his folders, who could climb well, up 
the ſame Ways nd that very night .they, arrinol 
baſpicjon of their deſign. It happened that the 
dogs llept; but a flock of geeſe, which were kept 
In a couft in the capitol, heard them, and imme- 
daten began cackling and beating, their wings, 
- which, waked ane of the officers, named Manlius, 


who, alarmed, ghe ro, and.che Roman, drove. the | 


Gauls away. From this time it was a cuſtom in 


Bech bo e image of a gooſe, once a 
year in triumph, and a Am e 
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. lens, came to an agreement with the Gauls, 
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to be carried back to the capitol ; 
he, « &« the Ror 


{ *< ) 
who conſented to leave the Roman territories on 
condition of receiving a thouſand pounds weight 
of gold. While the two parties were weighing 
it, and diſputing abont the weight,” news came to 
the Romans, that Camillus was at hand with a 

great army. In a ſhort time he arrived; und, be- 
ing told the ſubject of diſpute, he o 


4 err 
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mans never ranſom. 
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with gold, but with iron. E 8 am dicke 


and my ſword wall purchaſe pea 
on this a battle enſued, 19 8 che Gaul 
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feated. The Romans, therefore, ; were den ling 


from a formidable enemy throug 
| one brave man. 
As Rome was now n 


1 4 4 


ugh the cou 03 ge pf 
hing, but a 


101 KB 
cap of ruins, 


the people propoſed to remove to Veii; 0 ut. Ca- 
e millus perſuaded t them not to deſert a 15. ben 


- their anceſtors had rendered ſo famous; and they 
rebuilt the city. in the fame, place. = 


Camilly us 


fought bravely for his country on many other o- 
 cafions, and was five times dictator. At laſt he 


retired from public life, and in a good old age 
died of the plague, to the great grief of all ranks 
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A! MIRACLE is an ation which i it is 2 
Ua d. the natural power 0 of man to perform. 

nt k be accounted for by the common * 
"of rovidence and che known laws o of nature, and 
muſt therefore be done by the immediate aſſiſtance 
of him, to w hom nature herſelf owes her being. 
«We know, * faid Nicodemus (a ruler of the 
"Jews) to Jes, « thou art a teacher c come from 
God; for, no man can do thoſe miracles which 
10 mop except God be with him.” 

Alli marks and characters, which may be na- 
br y expected in true and genuine miracles, ; are 


to be found i In "thoſe done by Chriſt, They were 


- YI af 1 
very numerous, they were various in their kind, 


and Were _ Mequendy repeated. Tue were 
vr ought openly in in che face of the ſun, before a 
ek nation of witneſſes, ho were his enemies. 
They were all likewiſe'of the compaffionate and 
friendly kind, perfectly agreeing with the deſign 
of his coming into the world, and with the doc- 
ttine which they were intended to ſupport. 
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Out Saviour had all the powers 6f nature at his 
command. He ſpoke the word only; and inſtantly 
the ſick were reſtored to health; the blind recei- 
vedight, the lame were made to walk, the deaf 
to hear, and the dumb to ſpeak; i I witty be 
thou clean faid be to the lepet, and immediately 
his leproſy was cleanſed. Peace, be ſtill N.. lid 
de to the ſtormy wind and: the ragint tea) und 
immediately the u ind ceaſed, and there great 
calm. — He ſpake to the dead dadgh⁰e, r Ae, 
4 Damfſel, F ſay units thee, ariſe l“ and he are. 
le called to Lazarus,” « come-forth'M und be, 
' who had been four days in the grave, cane forth, 

But the miracles which are recorded in the 
New Teſtament are but à ſmall part of the whidle 
number which our Saviour performed. There 
were many others equally credible and authentic, 
and therefore we frequently meet with bnly ge- 
 neral accounts of great numbers performed in this 
or that= place, without any mention of the'pdrti- 
cular circumſtanees or hes. Thus we' read in 
the Goſpels, ( Jeſus went about all Galilee; beach- 
ing in their ſynagogues, and preaching the goſ- 
pel of the kingdom, änd healing WI pence 
lickneſs; ad "Al tandler of diſcaſe, among 

' people;"ahd his fathe/ went 44 mes og 
And they brought unto him all fie people chat 
Were 


( 169 ) 

were taken with divers diſeaſes and torments, and 
thoſe which were paſſefied with devils, aui theſe 
which were lunatic; and - thoſe; which had che 
paiſy, and he.healed-them.'-—And again, * When 
the men of Geanelaret,had- knowledge of him, they 
ſent aut into all that country round about, ani 
brought, unte im all that were diſcaſed, and he- 
fought him that they might anly tough the bem 
of his. garment. And as many Can 
made. perfeQly.whole.”” 5 +» dont 

How pleading is it, to. ſurvey ſuch wpultitades 
of our fellow-ereatures receiving immediate com- 
fort. from the. miraculous power of aur Saviour! 
How do, we partake of the joy, which he diffuſed 


tntaugh many a mournful family, by, reſtoring, a 


ſick parent to health, or raiſing a dead child. to 
life l And ha do theſe reflections cheriſh and im- 
prove our gyn benevolence, and inſpire and aui- 
mate the love of doing good! 

How pleaſing is it, allo, to conſider the mizacles 
of Chriſt as immediate atteſtations to the truth 
of his miſſion and the divinity of his doctrine l 
He himſelf appeals to them upon this very ground, 
64 If I do not the works of my Father,” ſuch works 
as no man can do except God be with him, 
« believe rye not: but if I do, though you believe 
not me,” merely on my own word and teſtimony, 

1 yet 
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(a) 
yet © believe the works,” which are the teſti- 
mony of God, and which I do by his power and 
in his name. 111/71 4 % 1 5 
Would God have recommended the doctrines 
of the. goſpel by this immediate interpoſition, if 
they had not been true, and tended to promate the 
happin in s. of in man ? Would he thus have ſet 


own peculia iar ſeal to to them ? Wound he hiave be borne . 


A 


2252 (ul pes Q q - 
witneſs to Chriſt d called We . 4 


lieve in an 805 Ki, if he. þ er og indeed 
2 9 5 the Saviour of the world? ? Cer Certainly 
x27 us then ſubmit to —_ authotity of He 15 
embrace his dogrine, follow his « br Ye N 
obey his precepts; for,, « how ſhall we eſca 
if we neglect ſo great falvation,”, which . 1 | 
gan to be ſpoken. by the Lord; who, was a man 
approved of God, by miracles, and. wonders, and 


ſigns, which God did by him, «in the midſt of the 


people!” 1 ulgnd yilasvisd Abba von MW! 10- 
' nigriob Nate arngongq bas tid to $.0torT | 
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CHAP. LXVIII. n 216 it 
50110 gd3 babnommons? gved bor) blu 
nE LOVE Or LIB EN DT. 
3 210mo19,01) babe tis „n 29d 20 
80 vercign, or on a journey through his king- 
dom, was [info mech in one of the capital 


100 8 

r of a ſing "that one of his lubjeAts, 
ry ft Irs — 7 > DTS nenne 
at of leyenty ars of age, ha never been 


wi tout the walls | of e dh. de man was 
called to the King; an being poor, obtained 4 


penſion, but upon the ſollowing terms, that he 
Waal f rfeit his p penſion if ever he ſhould ſet 2. 


ATC} 


foot* aid of t the town... But Bars: even cuſtom. 
could Bot prevail over the love of liberty. The | 
mali did not continue long at eaſe, His a 
ment became ſo painful to him, that he loſt his 
t enſion in ſix months. E 
5 0 Abl 371 * nin 0 did LOL as 8 | 
„o Liberty! thou goddeſs heavenly bright | gigen 
« Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight ! 
«, Eternal pleaſures in thy preſence reign, 
« And ſmiling Plenty leads thy wanton train. 
« 'Eas'd of her load, Subjection grows more light, 
« And Poverty looks chearful in thy fight : 
Thou mak'ft the gloomy face of nature gay, 
1 & ging beauty to the ſun, and pleaſure to the day. 
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A TION keeps the foul poof con 


but idleneſs corrupts and ruſts the I wind; 
for, a man of great abilities may, by negligence 


and idleneſs, become. ſg. mea. and deſpicable, as. to 


be an incumbrance to ſociety and a burden to 
himſelf. A HHY 

Idleneſs i is a kind of paliy i in the mind, ſo much 
the more dangerous as it is ſcarce cer *cured 
without producing ſome. diſorder. Map was te- 
ated for action. He muſt, of neceſſity, be 


tinually employed; and, if it is not in doing a0 
he is infabibly led to do evil, Idleneſs has this 


quality ia common with ſtanding waters, "that, as 
: #hey generally ents, * it commonly be- 
gets vices, . 

One aſking «bay. young fellow what Nl 
le ia bed ſe Jang? I am. employed, ſays he, in 
hearing counſel every morning. Induſtry adviſes 
- me to get ops Soth to lie ſtill; and ſo they give 
me twenty reaſons for and Again. It is my part, 

an impartial. judge, to hear all that can be (vid 


| O 
4 p 


( 173 ) 

en both ſides; and, by the time the cauſe is | overs 
dinner is ready. 71% 1 

How many live in this world as uſeleſs as if 
they ' had never been born? They paſs through 
life like a bird through the air, and leave no track 
behind them; waſte the prime of their days in 
thinking what they ſhould do, ind naked a pe- 
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CHAP. LXX. - 


| A ,NOBLE, ANSTANCE oF GENEROSITY. 


E . E Elizabeth, an Engliſh ſhip of war, 
would infallibly have been loft in the ſhoals 
on the coaſt of Florida, in the year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and forty-ſix, had not Captain Ed- 
wards ventured-into the Havannah. «1 come, 
faid the captain to the governor, to deliver up 
my ſhip, my failors, my ſoldiers, and myſelf, into 
your Dauds. I'only aft the” Rives of my mth.” — 
«No; ſaid the Spaniſh commander, *I wilt not 
be Yuilty of fo difionourable an actten- Nad we 
taken you in fight, in open ſeaʒ or upoſ our coaſts, 
your ſhip would have been ours, and- you” would 
nd our r prifonters. But, as you are driven by firefs 

3 8 of 


( 274 ) 

of weather, and are come hither for fear of being 
caſt away, I do and ought to forget: that my na- 
tion is at war with yours. Von are men, and. ſo 
are we. Vo are in diſtreſs, and have a xight. to 
our pity. You are at liberty ta unload and reßt 
your-veſſel; and, if you, want: it, you may wade in 
_this port to pay your charges. You may then go 
away, and you will have a paſs to carry you i ſafe 
beyond the Bermudas. If, aſter this, youatfe 
taken you will be a lawfaliprizeg but, àtotkis 
moment, I ſee, in Engliſhmen, only ſtrungete, or 
whom n ee ouralliſtance;”1 12: 44 
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— — want, 
ner familiarly with mortals; among che 
moſt cheriſhed of the heavenly powets were twinks, 
-the-offepring of Jupiter, Love and Joy.” Where- 
-ever they appeared, the flowers ſprang up beneath 


their feet, the ſun ſhone with a brighterlradianee, 


and all nhaure ſbemed ernbelliſhed with théis pre- 


bo via 41 ſence, 


(27s ) 
ſence. They were inſeparable companions, and 
their growing attachment was favoured by Jupiter, 
who had decreed, that a laſting union ſhould be 
folemnized' between them as 6 ſoo As they were 
arri ved at maturer years. 

But, in che meun time, the Wee 
from their native innocence. Vice and Ruin over- 
ran the earth with giant ſtrides; and Aſtrea, with 
her train of celeſtial viſitants, forſook their polluted 
abodes. Love alone remained, having been ſtulen 
 away-by Hope, who was his nurſe, and conveyed 
by her to the (foreſts: of Arcadia, where he was 
brought up among the ſhepherds. But Jupiter 
aſſigned him. a different partner, and commanded 
him to eſpouſe Sorrow, the daughter of Ate. 
He complied with reluctance; for, her features 
were harſh and diſagreable, her eyes ſunk, her 
forehead contracted into , perpetual wrinkles, and 
her temples covered with a wreath of cypreſs and 


wormwood. From this union ſprang vis. 


in whom might be-traced a' ftrong # 

both her parents; but the ſullen and unamiable 

Features, of her mother were fo blended with the 

ſweerne ſs of her father, chat her countenance, 

and ſhepherds of the neighbouring plains gathered 

r Ad- breaſt Wa ob- 
| 14 ſerved 
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( 76) 
ſerved to build in the cabin where ſhe was ; born z 
and, while ſhe was yet an infant; a tots, purſued 
by « hawk, flew into her boſo mm.. 
_ This mymph bad a A enger boefa 


| foft and gentle a mien, that ſhe: was beloved to a 


degree of enthuſiaſm. Her voice was low and 
amp} but 2 — — _and-ſhe loved 


PIER Saas * 


wild and melancholy ſtream, ſinging to her lute, 
She taught men t6 Weep; for; A Wer a ſtrange 
delight in tears; and often, when the virgins of 
the hamlet were \afmbled at their evening ſports, 
fhe would' ſteal in amongſt them, and 3 


their hearts by her tales full of a charming ia 


She wore on her head a garland, compoſed: of 
father's myrtles, willen with her. e c 
preſs., T>3 & ist num 


One day, as the at ae, by obs waters of. 
Helicon, her tears by chance. fell:inta the ſoun- 


fairy; anch evet ſincꝶ, the Muſes dpring has retained 1 


a ſtrong taſte) of the infuſion.¶ Pity tas com 
manded by Jupiter to follow the ſteps ol bet mo- 
ther through, the world, deoping balm into the 
wounds ſhe made, and binding vp the hearts ſhe-., 


had brokep.;; She follows with ller hair looſe, her- 


boſom hrobbiſ ga ber gatmenta tn by the en Ft 
and her feet bleeding with the roughneſs; of the 
. 21 | path. 


gw 


C7 1 

path." The nymph is mortal; for, her mother is 
ſo; and, when ſhe ha: folfifled her deſtined courſe 
upon the earth, they fall both expire” together, 
and Love ens dren to Joy; kis iniorral und 
W —— in bas No 
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ESOLATE is the dwelling of Moina, filence 
in the houſe of her fathers: Raiſe the ſong 
of -mounning: over the ſtrangers. One day we 
muſt fall; and they bave only fallen before us. 
Son of mortality? why art thou proud of thy ſplen- 
did hal? Thou lookeſt from thy tower to day; 
but ſoon will the blaſt of the deſert come. It 
howls in te eee _ as 
half-wors miele. a 

How long ſliall we weep over the brave,” or 
pour! our dears on their graves! The mighty will 
not return; nor Wil or champions riſe ln their 
ſtrength I he valiant᷑ muſt: fall one day, banked 0 


| do br dete 0" eds die; cnbeold t 190 bus 
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( x38 ) 

'0 Where ure our fathers, O warriors, the chiefs 
of che times of old They ere fer; Hke (thts that 
have hne, We öny hear the füt bf their 
beat.“ But they Were renne in oft Gay, ans 
the terror of other times. Thus 0: 75 W pals, 
O wartiers; in the day or Gür fal. 10 ih us 
be renowned while we may; and leave Re” ame 
behind us, ' Kke'the Teſt beam bf ch fun,” Wiker lie 
bides his red head in the Gap 20s »ibsl och bas 
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EVER did, any one better accommodate his 
4 Y. diſcourſe, his ſmiles, or even his locke than 
Louis XIV. As he ſpoke little, if he addreſſed his 
diſabliging to eſcape him. Never way thete aryy 
man ſo naturally polite, nor any one whoſe polite= 
gels, was ſo well. regulated. to ſuit the age, merit, 
and petſons, he ſpoke to. He never paſſed a wo. 
man, ven of the loweſt, order, withaut raiſing his 
bat; to ladies of a higher rank he took it off 'en- 
ttirely. 


MZ. AgU⁰νð»ʒ tr: 216 


( 29 ). 
rely; I he ſpoke to them, he did not put it on 


441 


tide he kept, his hat either ig the ait; or ati cat 


for thole of an inan order, he contented himfelf 


with putting h. his hand to. itz. to -prigces. of the. 


blood he too it of entirely. At ſupper: he uſed 


to raiſe himſelf half up to every lady who arrived 
but, tow ards the cloſe of his life, this ſatigued him, 
and the ladies, who werg invited, aypided;coming 
in after ſupper was begun, If they made him wait 


for any thing when. he. was..drefling,..he never 
ſhewed the leaſt impatience. He was exact in his 
hours through x the ; day ; ; and 1 if, when he rode out, 
he returned ai Nef Mons than he had appointed, 
he never complained if the captain of the guard 
was riot at his quarters, « It was my fault,” (aid 
he; C to have come before my time.” 's 
Louis was too familiar with his principal "ol 
vants. They were conftquently very inſolent. 
He was deſirbus that much reſpect ſhould be paid 
to themʒ and the courtiers regulated themſelves 
accordingly; Having one day ſent one of his foot. 
men to carty a letter to the Duke de Montauban, 
who was then at one of his country- houſes near 
Patis, tha duke made the man dine with him, 
and afterwards attended him to the court of his 
ne 1 3c 01 2d Ant 120 1.3 0 2215 07. 
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niſhed = bis Ste to rovern' Hm] and 
lead him toy whatever they Miſe! As he ptetend- 
ed to know e every ching, the great ſedttt of heu- 
ſing him was to a Weir to fearn Alf from hy and 
never did his win ets more completely rule than 
| | when they ſeemed to be governed by him. Thus 
. he always tobł care to chebſe perſons of modexate 
I abilities, as he flattered himſelf he eould direct and 
| form them. He" was always: fedrfyl of diſtin», 


A guiſhed and acknowledged talents, beeauſe he; 
thought they might be made uſe of to govern: 
tim. From this ardſe all the injudicious choices 


he made in the 1 17 ee 0 rein. 
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| ON TRUTH AND, probe 
N a 10 Q:4 29g 
! RUTH is te bond of unlon andithe bafis 
| 1 of huwan happineſs. Without this virtde, 
| dere is no reliance upon language, no confidence 
M friendſhip, and no ſecurity in promiſes or oaths, 
Truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf,” ſays 
Doctor Tillotſon, & and needs nothing to help it 
out, 


( 181, ) 


out. It is. ein. near at hand, and ſits upon our 


4224441441 3. 


W OF hes] is "rroubleſome,. and ſets one's in- x 


Imi! 


vention on the rack; and one wick needs 2 a oppo 
many more af the ſame kind to mak? it good. 


Sincetity is the parent of, ] ruth, and the 


01 v 
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teriſtic of an honeſt, man. She is, the ſarety of 
hot words, and lias no occaſion. for any,wituely to 
her ptoteſtatĩons 2 She: contoins. in hexſolſ ſeveral, 


vixtuet; 'fof;'ſhe abhors a lie, and is ng, flat exer. 
Her promiſes are: fare, and there is not the,Jeaſt 
room to doubt the veracity of what ſhe advances, 
dhe is never in the wrong, and nothing but pureſt 
truth comes out of her mouth. . She is ſoon brought 
to licht; for, the clouds of diſſimulation are her 
oppoſite, extremes. She fears no enemies; for, 
virtue is her ſtedfaſt friend. She is baniſhed from 
courts, and unknown to the great. Her chief 
habitation is thé cottage, and the ſhepherd's 
homely hut. She ſprings from the heart, and 
dwells on the lips. © But, Linde Malice Nas found 
-means to brand iber with the name of Stupigity, 
| — to have abandoned the world, 1 
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UR'Saviour, having died upon the croſs, was 

buried, by Joſeph of Atimathea, in a new 
tomb, which had been hewn out of a rock, and” 
in which he er man Was ail And, & he had 
foretold, that “ after three days he At riſe 
again, the chief-priefts and rulers of the cvs," in 
order to prevent any dr ception and impoſigon, 
made the ſepulchre | ſare, ſealing -the ſtone, and, 
ſetting a watch.” But, notwithſtanding all their, 


precaut on, on the third day the ſeal Was broken, 


1 ebf 


| the ſtone rolled away, and the body of Jef us Was 


gone. He aroſe in the preſence, and to the great. 
amazement, of the Roman guard, 6c who ſhogk,. 
and became as dead men * ſome of whom, after. 
they had recolledted themſelves, went inte the city, 


A Sed unto che chief prieſts al the particular | 


circumſtances of this awful tranſaction. W 

Our Lord appeared to his diſciples, after. he. 
was riſen, not once only, but often; not in a hafty.. 
tranſient way, but for a. conſiderable time to- 


gether. He rayelled With them; diſcourled with; 
them; 


( 183 ) 

them; ate and drank with them; ſhewed them 
his hands and his. feet, and the marks of thoſe 
wounds which he had received on the croſs, And, 
when one of them refuſed to believe on the teſti- 
mony of the reſt, and required a particular kind 
of convjction, he condeſcended to ſatisfy his oyer- 
ſcrupuloug diſciple, ſaying uato-bum, + reach hither 
thy finger, and examine my hands; and reach 
lyther thy band, and hruſ it im m Gad be 
"Af 00 but belieying.”?. | 

2 8 When he bed fully. convinced the apoſtles « by 

many infallible proofs,.' of the reality of his re- 
forre&ion ,and given them all neceſſary directions 
for the, lcharge of their office, he led them out 
to ethany; where, while he was in the midſt of 
them 5 inflruMing and bleſſing them, he was parted 
from them; and, while they beheld him, and their 
eyes were fixed on him, he was carried up by a 
flow gradual aſcent, till 2 bright cloud received 
him out of their fs ight. Thus he aſcended into 

heiven, whete he ſat down at the right hand of 
God; that is, was crowned with glory and ho- 
ncur; angels, Authorities, and powers, being made 
ſubject i unto him.” There he ſtill carries on the 
gracious deſign for which he came into the world, 
and ever Neth to make interceſſion for us.” 

Tuete de reigns, the animating, though inviſible, 


' * 
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bead of the church, ul ñe he founded up earth, 
and hich be will charifty And ſupport ev, 
to the end of tie world“ And tienec he will 
return, ivith powet Ard glory, tb judge He Whole ©" 
hi is, —— me bieſlngs Gf eter? * 5 
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world. "With Whit pläzfutt; thöretörtz mödld e 
remember a riſen and exalted Redecmer ! Witt 
what ſatisfaction may we put outſelves under 
his protection! With what entire "confidetice” 
may we reſt in bis promifes !—@] "am going,” 
ſays de, * to prepare a place for you, "that: — 
1 am, there ye why be mere I live,” ye 
K NS 1 IS £1 10 22061 $5 1 
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TENI H. 0 103.1 1 31 de Emi 21 
TORY OF AN "EMPEROR or onocco. 


13 (io E raq mos & Nt C905 Eb! 1 
JEEE Don Sebaſtian Kidg of Pheratgat; 
had invaded the; territories of Muly M 

luc, emperor of Morocco, in order to dethrone- 
7 | him 


2. 


( 85 ) 
him and fet his crown upon the head of his ne- 
phew, Motuc yas wearing away with a diſtem- 
per, which he himſelf knew was incurable, How 
ever, he, prepared for the reception of fo ſormĩda 
ble an enemy. He was indeed ſo far ſpent with 
his ſickneſs, that he did not expect to live out the 
whole day, when the laſt deciſive battle was given. 

But, knowing, the fatal, conſequences that would 
happen. to, his. children jad peoples in caſe he 
ſhoulg gie before he put an end to that war, he, 
commanded his principal officers, that, if he died 
during the engagement, they ſhould conceal his 
death, from the army, and that they ſhould ride up 
to the litter, in which his corpſe was carried, un- 
der. prętenęs of receiving orders from him as uſual, 

Before the battle began, he was carried through 
all the ranks of his army in an open litter, as they 
ſtood drawn up in array, encouraging them to 
fight valiantly in defence of their religion and 
country. Finding afterwards the battle to go 
againſt him, though he was very near his laſt 
agonies, he threw- himſelf but of his litter, ral- 
lied his army, and led them on to the charge 3 
which afterwards ended in a complete victory on 
che ſide of the Moors. 6 Go MANN 7 # 

He/had, ho 1fooner- mes u men to the in- 
gagement, but, finding himſelf utterly ſpent, he 

112d Was 


( 'rb6 4) 
was replaced in his fitter, where, laying his finger 
on his mouth to enjoin ſecrecy to his officers w 
ſtood abut him; he died a feu moments aftet, in 
that poſture, almoſt without #"groati! . Snoled ad 
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every —_— a little while ago; glared with 
light; but now darkneſs-comes on apace. 

In the meadows, all was jocund and ſportivt ; bur 
now the gameſome lambs are grown weary of their 
frolics, and the tired ſhepherd has impoſed) ſence 
on his pipe. In the branches all Was fprightlineſs 
and ſong; but now the lively green is wrept in 
defcending glooms, and no tuneful airs are heard, 
but only the plaintive Rock<dove' COoing mourn- 
fully through the prove;—Should J new be vain 
and ttifling, the heavens nd earth weuld rebuke 
my unſeaſonable levity. Therefore, be theſe, mo- 
ments devoted to thoughts;' ſedate, at the cloſing 
day, ſolemn-as the faee of things. And, indeed, 
however my ſocial hours are enllvened with inno- 
dent pleaſantryʒ let every evening, in her ſable 
habit, toll the bello ſerious cohHderution. No- 
10 5 thing 


(87 ) 
thing can be more proper, for à creature that bor- 
ders upon eternity, than daily to flip, away from 
the circle of amuſements, and adjuſt: & the things 


that belong to. his, eternal peace , #1. 11 
The darkneſs is now at its height ; and I 


cannot but admire the obliging manner of its 


taking place. It comes not with a blunt and 
abrupt incivility,”but' makes getile and reſpectful 
advances. A ſudden trankition, from the ſplen- 
dours of day to all the hotrors of midnight, would 
de bath inconvenient and frightful. It would be- 

wilder the traveller in his journey; it would ſtrike 
the creation with amazement; and, perhaps, be 
pervicious to the organs of ſight. But twilight, 
being ſent before as its harbinger, advertiſes us of 
its approach, and enables us to take ſuicable and 
aimain meaſures for its reception. 


Now, the fierce inhabitants of the foreſ fortake 


welt dens. Now, che prowling wolf, Ike a mur- 
derous rufan, (beſets the innocent ſheep, The 
ſoxs like a crafty felon, ſteals, to the. thatched cot- 
tage, and carries: off the feathered. booty, Happy 
for the world, were theſe the only deſtroyers that 
walk in darkneſs. But, alas! there are ſavages in 


human ſhape. The ſons of violence make choice 


of this ſeaſon to perpetrate the moſt; outrageous 
act of wrong and robbery.) Now, erimes, that 
{1413 hice 
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de their odious heads in, day, haunt the ſeats of 
ſociety, and ſtalk through. the ;glgom, with, auda- 
cious fropt..,. Aud.are they then-concealed?, No, 
truly, An ehe, keengr 2han che lightning's-Aaſh 
and brighter than ten;thouſand fun, bebalds their 
daten ITbeir thickeſt, ſhades, are beaming, day 
to the jealous Inſpeftor and ſupreme Judge of hu- 
i Ns Dj ereatures I. have, ye not 
beard, © that clouds and darkngfs, re; his majeſtic 
rehidgace?”” In that, very gloom, to which you-dlee 
fox covert, he eres his throne. . What. you rc 
your ſcrgen 1s the bar bnd pad bubu 
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Ta Jews bare A fa ying ? ONT et w that 


_ mY to fome 


bn 48 'the ground . al” evil A übe or 
private; for, the mind of mal Wilf be e em npt ployed, 
and, rather than do nothing, it "will P's ntithics 
The Parthians were ſuch"enemics to idleneſs 
that they did not ſuffer their children to eat till 
they had gorie through their exertiſes, or done 
ſome- 


( 189 ) 


ſomething which might contribute to the health of 
their bodies or improvement of their minds. 
Solon [titrothuced æ fevert law into bis common? 
welth'ogataidlentls; and "the judges were Very 
Vigllant in engiliritly into the ie and rlannets'd? 
every particular fubject and in feeln; this law put i in 
execution, as appears from the Following ſtoty. 
\ «There were at Athens two fbr young men, 
who thok'fTeafure in rea ling, th ordef to acquire 
wilder! ald knowledge. "They hat ho viſible 
micafls of fupport, yet they kept up their fleſh and 
colbür, T86ktd Hale, well, and in good caſe.” The 
judges had formation given them of the retired 
life of theſe two, and that it did not appear they 
had any thing to maintalh tem; conſequently, as 
they could noß live. ibo ſuſtenance, they muſt 


have ſome cland:Rtine means of ſubſiſting. On 


this information, the young men were ſummoned 
before ui Judges, and ordered to anſwer, to the 
cha G e, Ong ol of. the agcuſed (aid, that lixtle crgdit 


11180 


was given. to. what a wan could urge. in his own 
| defence, becauſe it was natural to think, that every 
| eximigal would either deny 4 or ext -nuate the crime 
he was charged. with; ;, and, a5 tac teſt -mony of 
a difigterelted perſon was not, liable to ſuſpicion, 


he de lired a g r in baker, wham he named, mi;; ht 
13 ©] lr in order «0 aer for him, The 


Rr 


10D TO genie 


0 x » 
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nation took it by tarns to rind his corn every 
night; and that, for the night's work hb every 


morning paid the you¹e manz Who' ground at his 


mill, a dtachma, or groat. The judges, furpriſed 
at their abſtinence and induſtry; ordered à reward 
of two hundred drachinas to de wed wem out of 
the public treaſury; 1+ 0291 20 10 00) one 

How happy would it we for us, "OY Were 
laws againſt idlendſs, and which houtifbllge ö Every 
man'to give an account of his a dit be Ab- 
ſwerable for his way of life! How) many "cheats" 
and ſbarpers, who live by defrauding the unwary 
public, Would be obliged to lay afide the name of 
3 rm bor thei? liveliho6d in an ö 
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S the widow of a Neapolitan nobleman 
ſtood one day careſſing her infant ſon in 
the open window of an apartment which hung 
over the river Volturna, the child, with a ſudden 


ſpring, leapeefrom her arms into the flood below, 
and 


( 191 
and. diſappeared, i in a moment. 3 mother, being 


ſtruck with inſtant ſurpriſe, ia order to ſave the 
child, plunged in after him; but, far from being 
able to aſſiſt the infant, the herſelf with great dui- 
ficulty eſcaped to the oppoſite ſhare, juſt When 
ſome French ſoldiers were plundering the country 


on that ſide, who immediately made her their pri 


ſoner. One of the officers afterwards married her: 


he. rgſe. to che higheſt; poſts; they "YR together 
and, wers hee 
Alter an interval of ſeveral 8 "ou 8 


which he commanded having met with a repulſe, 


he was, obliged to take. ſhelter. in the city where 
he had lived with his wife. Here they ſuffered a 


ſiege, and the, city at length was taken. Few 
hiſtories can produce more various inſtances of 


cruelty than thoſe which the French and Italians 
at that time exerciſed. upon each other. It was 
reſolved by the victors, upon this occaſion, to put 
all the French priſoners to death, but particularly 
the huſband of the unfortunate Neapolitan lady, 


as he was principally inſtrumental in —_ 
the ſiege, . 

Theſe determinations were, jn — 3 
ted almoſt as ſoon as reſolved upon. The captive 
ſoldier” was led forth, and the executioner, with 


his ſword, ſtood ready; while the ſpectators, in 


gloomy 


( yt ) 
gloomy ſilence, awaited the fatal blow, which was 
only ſuſpended till the general, | wtio preſided as 
A TCL Fd WS en wor 


terval of anguiſh and | expectation, that th 
came to take her Jak Jarewel of Aer, huſband 
deliyerer, deploring het wretched diguation, 


the cruelty of fate, that had ſaved her from peruſh- 


ing by a premature death, in the riven Moltutna, 
to be the ſpectator of ſtill, greater calumitlea. The 
general was truck. with pity at her diftvels, hut 
with ſtill ſtranger emotions, When he beard; her 
mention ner former dangers. He was het ſon, de 


| N for wham ſhe encountered {o, much 


danger. , He acknowledged her at, ohe 88.46, 
mother, ang fell at her, fert. The; ge&,may be 
eaſily ſuppaſed.. The captive Mas, iet frees and 
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HE apoſtles were perſons choſen by our ga- 
vibur upon his firſt entrance on his publie 
—— be wirneſſes of the pufity of his life; 
of the doctrines he ſhould teach, and of the mita- 
eles he-ſhoult perform. They appear to have 
been .always preſent with him! They heard all 
bis words, und ſu ty all his works ; and, therefore, 
they could not have been deceived. Did they not 
know that they had attended him through his whole 
mihiſtry? Did they not know, that they had fami- 
lik) Eoriverſed with m; and chat he made the 
Blind to ſee j the deaf to hear, the lame to walk, and 
the-dead to live ! Did they not know that he was 
perſecuted, condemned, and eracihed?+- / 
T hey had the ſame-evidence too of his reſurrec- 
tion from the grave. They knew him to be the 
very perſon with whom they had formerly con- 
verſed, Their ears, eyes, and hands, convinced 
them, that it was their maſter, who had died upon 
the croſs, _ 
It capnot poſlibly be ſaid, that a proſpect of ac- 
quiring riches and honours might induce the apoſ- 
tles to deceive mankind. There is no diicovery 
| K ol 
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( 194 ) 
of any inſtance of this ſort in their writings. On 
the contrary, they appear to have a contempt for 
riches, to renounce all ſelf-intereſt, and every 
worldly conſideration. Inſtead of ſoothing the 
plain naked truths, which were uften diſagreeable 
to their hearers; and, inſtead of courting: the 
mighty and the noble, who might raiſe them to 
power and affluence, they preached: to the poor; 
who could do nothing: for their advantage. 

The apoſtles began to publiſh the goſpel in the 
city of Jeruſalem, and to confirm their doctrino 


| by miracles. At.firſt they.preached only in Judea, 


and to none but Jews. But, God having made 
known to them, that the Chriſtian zeligion ought 
to be taught to dee ee ee EN 
goſpel throughout) the world, 

The ſubſtance of the doctrine, which the . 
tles preached, is as follows: © That there'is but 
one (God; who \ereated heaven and earth ;&that 
the true God, whom the world did not ſufficiently 
know before, had made himſelf known to men by 
Jefus Chriſt; his Son ;—that this Jeſus; who was 
crucified by the Jews, was riſen again that he 
was the Saviour of the world, and the Judge of all 
men z— and that all thoſe, who believed in him, 
and obeyed. his laws, ſhould be. happy for ever: 

5 f This 
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This doctrine was preached by the apoſtles with 
ſuch wonderful ſueceſs, that in a few years Chriſ- 
e (hs ame 
world. | 
As for aa W 
out of their country, forty years after the death of 
our Lord. The city of Jeruſalem was taken by 
the Romans, and, with the temple there, laid in 
ruins, as Jeſus Chriſt had-expreſsly foretold. The 
Jews were diſperſed throughout the _ and 
continue ſo to this day. 


C-H A 2 LXXXI. 


STORY OF MR. DORVILLE AND HIS nan 


"R. DORVILLE, a rich manufacturer, was 
f the moſt inveterate enemy to idleneſs. He 
not only dedicated the whole day to labour him- 
ſelf, but took care alſo to have every perſon of his 
family employed in the ſame manner, He was 
liberal to all, hom age of infirmity-had rendered 
incapable 'of work, but implacable toward thoſe 
idle vagabonds, who, with the advantages of health 


and ſtrength, caing to beg at his door, He would 
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aſk them hy they did not work J and, if they ex- 
cuſed themſelves by ſaying that they could get no 
employment, de would offer it them in his manu- 
Hacl ure; but, after once refuſing it, they durſt 
never more approach bis preſence, 

- He never ſuffered a bale of goods either to be 
packed up, or. opened, without obliging his two 
ſons,, Francis and Robert, to put their hands to 
it. He bad a large garden behind his houſe, in 


jo, 


which be made them oth work under the diree- 
tion of bis gardener; ang, during winter, be 
would employ them in turning, and other works 
of 1 ingenuity. His three daughters, alſo, had no 
time allowed them for i idleneſs. They had the 
charge of the. domeſtic cxconamy, With ever) 
other occupation fuitable to "their Tex. ee aan 

p The b. better to excite their induſtry, Mr.! Ds 
ville Paid each for his work; and thoſe amon 
wem, who: had Aiſinguilted themſelves by A 
aQivity, bad an an Extraordinary 112 = "eek 
Litle porquiſites the J, bad the e liberty. of layi 30 our 
in their own PAR an Wands a 7 Thy by 
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If the boys preſented to their ſiſters a noſegiy 
of. carnations or hyaciaths, they received from 
them, in return, either embroidered ruffles, purſes, 
or firings for their canes or watches, all the work 
of their induſtrious hands. If their deſerts were 
furniſhed by the fruits of the young trees, which 
they, | had planted and grafted themſelves, they had 
the GrisfaRtion | to hear their | parents praiſe chem, 
| by acquainting their gueſts to whom they owed 
their regale; at which each would | take his glaſs, 
and the company in chorus drank to the health of 
the little gardeners. 

Seven days i in the year were celebrated as belli 
vals i in the family, Theſe were the birth-days of 
each of the children, and thoſe of their father and 
mother. . Pleaſure and mutual tenderneſs reigned 
on theſe occaſions; particularly on the birth- days 
of their parents, when they generally gave an en- 
tertainment to the children, to which they invited 
their r young acquaintance, The The feaſt always en- 
ded in a ball, at Which youthful vivacity, heigh= 
tened by muſic, animated every look and motion, 
whilt their fond parents beheld, with tranſports 

1 72 oy, their playful gaiety and natural graces. 

Dorvile Always | roſe early ; ; and, when. the 
weather was fine, generally mae himſelf with 
a walk into the country, and took with him thoſe 

I 5 K 3 of 
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of his children, who. the day befare had been moſt 
diligent and attentive, to their work. One morn- 
ing, Mr. Dorville took Francis. with him to the 
top, of a hill, whepce they bad a view of the 
ſurrounding gountzy. It was in the beginning of 
the ſpring. The meadows, which but a month 
before were buried in ſnow, now diſplayed the 
"moſt lively verdure. The woods were covered 
with tender foliage, and the fruit-trees adorned 
with the gayeſt bloſſoms. The barſhi whiſtling 
of the north wind no more grated on the ear. 
Nothing was heard around but the fweet warbling 
of birds. Young lambs and playful colts were 
{een ſporting in the rich paſture-graunds. Echo 
reſounded with the chearful ſong of the labourer, 
25 he trod the furrowed land. The roads were 
filled with troops of country people fome con- 
ducting their waggons loaded with corn, wine, 
and other merchandiſe ; others carrying on cheir 


| ſhoulders baſkets filled with herbs and Powers. 


Francis, affected by this ſcene, felt his heart ſo 


| elated with chearfulneſs, that, throwing himſelf 


into the arms of his father, he exchimed, © I can- 


not expreſs tho pleaſure which t this moment 20rd 


wel”. 
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verur Apvick To young ene, nes 
| 350 TRATED BY STOR HS, | | * 


HATEVER — you - follow, 
with perſeverance and aſſiduity, will he 


BY fupport in youth and comfort in ages Ia 


learning the uſeful part of every profeſſion, very 
moderate abilities will ſuffice, Great abilities are 
not always favourable to the poſſeſſors. Life has 
been compared to a race; but the alluſion ſtill 
improves, by obſerving, that the moſt ſwift are 
ever the moſt apt to ſtray from the courſe. 

Be contented with one good buſineſs; for, if 
you pretend to underſtand two, people will give 
you employment in neither, z 
verſe together. « Alas! cries the tailor, what an 
unhappy poor creature am [! If people ever take 


it into their heads to live without clothes, I am 


undone; 1 have no other trade to have recourſe 
to. —4 Indeed, friend, 1 pity you ſincerehy, re- 


plies the — wh « but, thank heaven, things 


are not ſo bad with me; for, if one trick ſhould 
fail, I have a hundred tricks more for them yet. 
LA FC | K 4 Howe 


. 
| Homeyer,. if at any time you are reduced to bay 
F215 apply to. me, and I. will, relieve vou.“ 75 
. famine oxerſpread the land. The tailor —— 
Mit x9, lives; becauke his cuſtomers, could, net be 
. without clothes; but the; poor copjurery, with; all 
his hundred tricks, could find none that had money 
. throw away, , It was in yain that he, promiſed 
to eat fire or to vomit. pins; no ſingle, creature 
would relieve him, till he was at laſt obliged to 
beg from che very tailor , whoſe ling he had. 10 
, mexly deſpiſed, UI lr 7 
| Nothing is more bud o fortune than pride * 
reſentment. If you muſt reſent injuries at all, at 
leaſt ſuppreſs, your indignation. till you, become 
rich; and then ſhew away. The, reſentment, of a 
poor man is like the efforts of a harmleſs inſect to 
ſting; it may get big Se, tin ene 
hin. 
Once n A by the 
- Sil of a pond; and a gooſe, in ſuch circumſtances, 
is always extremely proud. If any other ani wal, 
without the leaſt deſign to oftend. bappened to paſs 
that way, the. gooſe was immediately at it. The 
pond, the ſaid, was bers, and ſhe would maintain 
her right in it, and ſupport her honour, while the 
had a bill to hiſs or a wing to utter, In- this © 


manner, ſhe drove away ducks, pigs, and chic- 
ken; 


”" 
ken; nay, even he Oinſicious cat was ſeen to 


ſeamper. A lounging wnaſtif, hoover „Happened 


to paſs by, and thought it ho Bir, if he ſhould 
lap a little of the watet, as de ee ar Tbe 
guardian gooſe flewat him Hxe 4 fury,” ente 
bim with her beak, and fapped him wich Her ra- 
\ thers, The dog grew angry, and bad twenty times 
4 mind to glve her à fly ſhap} butz ſuppreſſing His 


indignation becauſe his maſter was nigh; © What. 
a fool,” cries he, & art thou! flire, mold, ho habe 


neither ſtrength nor weapons to fight, at edt 


ſhould be civil.” So ſaying, he went forward to 


the pond, quenched his thirſt, in ray of * Sole, 
— his maſter. 20 . 

Another obſtruction to the fortune of 1 is, 
"that, "white they are willing to take offence frota 


none, they are alſo equally defirous of giving no 


body offence, From 'this they endeavour to pleaſe 


all, * with every requeſt, and attempt to ſuit 
themſelves "to evety company; have no will of 
_ their been, but, like wax, cateh every contiguous 
impr EH. By thus attempting to give unwerſal 
ſatisfadtion,' they dt laſt find themſelves miſerably 
di fappolnted. To bring tue generality of adm 
1 0 on our lde, it i is ſufficient mn pleaſing 
ol} ono 190 119QUut bus tt . 
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A painter, of eminence, once refolved to finifle 
a piece which ſhould pleaſe the whole world. 
When, therefore, he bad drawn a picture, in which 
his utmoſt ſkill was exhauſted, it was expoſed in 
the public market-place,' with directions at the 
bottom, ſor every ſpectator to mark with a brum, 
that lay by, every limb and feature which ſeem 
erroneous. The ſpectators came, and, in general, 
applauded ; but each, willing to ſhew his talent in 
criticiſm, ſtigmatiaed whatever he thought proper. 
tified to find the picture one univerſal. blot, There 
was not a ſingle ſtroke, which had not the marks 
of diſapprobation. Not ſatisfied with this trial, 
the next day he reſolved to try them in a dif- 
ferent manner; and, expoſing his picture as before, 
defired that every ſpectator would mark thoſe beau- 
ties he approved or admired, The people com- 
plied; and the artiſt, returning, found his picture 
covered with the marks of beauty, Every ſtroke, 
that had been condemned yeſterday, now received E 
the character of approbation. © Well,” ſaid tho 
painter, I now find that the beſt way to pleaſe 
al} the world is to attempt pleafing one half of is,” . 
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* OF ULYSSES” $ doc. 


and ſagacious. We have many inſtances, 
both in ancient and modern hiſtory, of the fidelity 
of theſe creatures, and of ſome of them having 
been the cauſe of diſcovering their maſter's mur- 
der, by obſtinately refuſing to ſtir from his corpſe. 
They have often ſaved men's lives, by interpoſing 
againſt thoſe who offered them violence; and 


their perſons and properties. 


in mean apparel, having gone through various 
dangers, and been abſent twenty years, was un- 
known to his queen, and to every one in his pa- 
lace, except his dog, who recognized him. 
een by all his own domeſtic c. 
The faithful dog alone his maſter knew z, 
10 Unfed, unhous d, neglected . on the clay, 
Like an old ſervant, now caſhier d, he lay. 


% Toueh'd with reſentment to ungrateful man, 
A longing, to behold his ancient lord again, 


k 6 . 


HE dog is of all animals the moſt faithful 


have proved both uſeful and faithful guards to 


Homer tells us, that, after Troy was deſtroyed: 
by the Grecians, Ulyſſes, returning from the ſiege. 


( 264 ) 
Him wht ke Tow, bt roſe and eraud 'A to meet, Fg 
„( Twos all be conld,) and fawn'd and lide'd his en 
« Seis d with dumb joy — chen, falling by his fide, ., 
« Own'd his returning lord, look d up, and died!“ 


« Hence learn fidelity; — with grateful mind 

% Repay the courteous j to your friends be kind: 
Whatever fortune on your life attend, 

« The beſt of treaſures 38 a faithful frjend,” 


Gratitude and fidelity to our friends are the beſt 


can adorn 6ut hature. There i no- 
nn and deliberate than in the choice of 

friend; but, having once choſen him, he ſhould 
repoſe in him all manner of confidence, and in his 
turn keep his ſecrets, and be ever ready to do him 
any ſeryice, t that is conſiſtent with the rules of 4 N 
ligion and virtue. He, that requires any t thing 


contrary to theſe, can never be a true e friend; for, 


properly ſpeaking, no friendſhip can exiſt that 3 is 
not founded on a virtuous baſis. 1. 1 is only : 4 con- 
nection of intereſt, which the firſt puff of adverſe 
fortune will blow away, and 2 7 to the e 
of heaven,—But, Iden you. have r cally FF, a tru u 


Dana (124 


friend, nn pe eee 
« oem km to your fol wid books of fn. 
Abide by him alike in proſperity and nee 


let no change of circumſtances alter your re- 
gards 


- 


| ( 38s } 
gards or ſervices; ſo may you expect aſſiſtance in 
the hour of diſtreſs, 3 in m day of 
P 


ena. 3 
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nE 7153 7 LESSON oF. CYRUS. 
T* is reported of Cyrus, when young, ical 
I aſked what was the firſt- thing he learned, he 
nl a5 Te 0 tell the truth; which: | is indeed, 


8 men dn, ry e u.. 


PE the wiſer men were ; commanded, by FU king, 
to, declare what was the ſtrongeſt power upon 
earth, ſuch as exceeded even that of the monarch 
himſelf, they were all at a loſs for an anſwer. At 
laſt the prophet Daniel was conſulted, who, being 
endowed, with wiſdom | from on high, anſwered, 
that truth was the ſtrongeſt; and ſupported his aſ- 
ſertion by ſuch weighty arguments, that nobody 
could controvert them, Thus his underftanding 
was approved by the' — all R N 
ee ee, mid vt + 


19371. 11514691 413 "1 , „% Whate'er 


ec Whate'er betides through life's daek dangerous way, 
« If truth directs, you cannat go aſtray,” 


Of all the qualities that adorn the human mind, 
truth is the moſt reſpectable, It is a rich, though 
a ſimple, ornament z and he who is not poſſeſſed of 
it, let his rank and qualities be what they may, will 
be for ever deſpicable in the ſight of all the good 
and wiſe. : 

We are naturally led to diſlike thofe who are 
always intent upon deceiving. Whereas, on the 
contrary, we make no ſcruple to confide in thoſe: | 
who are fincere, becauſe we know ourſelves to be 
ſafe in their hands. They will be either conſtant 
friends or open enemies; and even if, through 
human frailty, they are ſometimes led into errors, 
yet their generous acknowledgment of them makes 
„ * 
their avoiding them for the future. 


* Where Truth is found, bright Virtue dll refs, | | 
& And equal juſtice every action guides. | ; 
e In the pure heart and ſpotleſs mind ſhe reigns, © 


% And with guild power her happy ſway maintains; 
« The attribute of God himſelf conſeſt, 
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STORIES RELATING TO EXERCISE AND TEM= 
| 88 PERANCE. 


\HERE is a ſtory, in the Arabian Night- 
Tales, of a king who had long languiſhed 
under an ill habit of body, and had taken abun- 
dance of reniedies to no purpoſe. At length, ſays 
the foble, a phyſician cured him by the following 
method. He took a hollow ball of wood, and filled 
it with feveral drugs; after which, he cloſed it ſo 
artificially, that nothing appeared. He likewiſe 
took à mall, and, after having hollowed the handle, 
and that part which ſtrikes the ball, he incloſed in 
them ſeveral drugs, after the ſame manner as in the 
ball itſelf, He then ordered the fultan, who was 
his patient, to exerciſe himſelf early in the morn- 
ing with theſe inftruments, ſo prepared, till ſuch 
time as he ſhould. perfpire... The ſtory tells us, 
that the virtue of the medicines, perſpiring through. 
the wood, bad fo good an influence on the ſultan's 
conſtitution, that they cured him of an indiſpoſi- 
tion, which all the compoſitions he had taken in- 
wardly had not been able to remove, 


that exerciſe | is, the moſt effeRual phyſic. | 
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, This eaſtern allegory is finely contrived to ſhew 
us how beneficial bodily labour i is to health, and 

| Phyſie, f for the mol is nothing elle but the 

L wob 21] GT 

ſubſtitute of * exerciſe or or dpa en, "Medicines 
are indeed abloluiely neceſfary i in acute diſtempers, 
which cannot wait the flow operations of theſe two 
great inſtruments of health; but, did men live! in an 
habitual courſe of exerciſe and temperance, there 
would be but little occaſion for them, Accord: 
ingly we find, chat thoſe parts of the world are the 
moſt healthy where they ſubſiſt by the chace 3 and 
that mien lived longeſt, when their lives were en 
ployed in hunting, and when they had little ſhed 
beſides what they caught. Bliſtering and bleed- 
ing are ſeldom of uſe but to the idle and intempe 
rate; as all thoſe inward applications, which are 
ſo much in practice among us, are, for the moſt 
part, nothing elſe but expedients to make luxury 
conſiſtent with health. The apothecary 1 is  Perpe= 
wally employed ide cog IM! ok god 


the vintner. T Aus ara M gl 
It is ſaid of Dingenes, that, meeti ing a young 


vimaks was going to a feaſt, he took him Fg 10 
the ſtreet, and carried him home to his friend nds, 
one be was running intg immipent danger ho 
n dim WE Nad Wr is 
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k £2: haye faid, bad he been preſent at the gluttony 
of a modern AP. Would not he have thought 


the waſter of the family mad, and have begged 
the lervapts + to tie down his hands, | bad he 
ſeen him devour fowl, fiſh, and fleſh ; 2 
low oil and vinegar; wines and ſpices; throw 
| down fallads of twenty different ſorts of herbs; 
ſauces of a hundred ingredients; conſections and 
fruits of numberleſs ſweets and flavours ? For my 
patt, when I behold a faſhionable table fer Gut 
in all its magnificence, l fancy that I ſee gouts and 
dropſies, fevers and lethargies, with other innume- 
rable diſtempers, lying in ambuſcade among the 
Gilhes, 5 

Nature delights in the moſt plain and aba 
diet. Every animal, but man, keeps to one diſh. 
Herbs are the food of this ſpecies, fiſh of that, and 
feſh of a third. But mam falls upon every thing 
that comes in his way 3 e 
room can eſcape him. 
1; 16 impoſſible to lay down any Aula 
rule for temperance, becauſe what is luxury in 
one may be temperance in another, An eminent 
phyſician gives the following advice; „ Make 
your whole. repaſt out of one diſh, and ſeldom in- 
dulge in a ſecond· At the ſame time, abſtain from 
all ics, or at lead from ſuch as are not the moſt 


plain 
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plain and ſample; Young people ought never to 
taſte ſauces of any kind.“ | 

It is obſerved by two or three ancient ho 
tht Socrates, notwithſtanding. he lived in Athens 
during the great plague, which has made ſo mych 
noiſe through all ages, and has been celebrated, at 
different. times, by the moſt eminent authors ; I 
fay, notwithſtanding that he lived in the time of 
this devouring peſtilence, he never caught the in- 
ſection; which thoſe writers unanimouſly aſcribe 
to the uninterrupted temperance which he E 
obferved. 

- But the moſt remarkable ihne of the efficacy 
of temperance, towards the procuring of long life, 
is what we meet with in a little book, publiſhed 
by Lewis Carnaro, the Venetian; which I rather 
mentian becauſe it is of undoubted credit, as the 
hate Venetian ambaſſador, who was of the fame 
family, atteſted more than once, in converfation; 
when he reſided in England. Carnaro, who was 
the author of the little treatiſe above mentioned, 
was of an infirin conſtitution. till about forty, 
when, by obſtinately perſiſting in an exact courſe 
of temperance, he recovered a perfect ſtate of 
health; inſomuch, that at fourſcore be publiſhed 
his book, which has been tranſlated into Engliſh, 
under the title of Sare and Certain Methods of 

taining 


( avs 5 
taining a Long and Healthy Life, He lived to 
give a third or fourth edition of it; and, after ha- 
ving paſſed his hundredth year, died without pain or 
agony, and like one who falls aſleep. 


— — 8 
CHAP. LYXXXVI. 


o THE FOUR SEASONS. 


Jol Wintar, wrapt in furs, reſigns his ſeat, 

and turns aſide his withered face, The ſmi- 
lng oguntenance of Spring ſucceeds, when warm 
geptle gales begin to blow, and ſoft deſcending 
ſbowers moiſten the earth. The ground is co- 
vered with young verdant flowers, ſuch as the 
violet, the cowſlip and the daily, The trees put 
forth green buds, and deck themſelves with bloſ- 
ſoms. The birds fill every grove with mel 
wal, join, in Pairs to build their leg, neſts, with 


bis field, caſts bis grain into the earth, and waits 
for harveſt. Now the tender lambs ſkip over the 


graſs in ' wanton play; the cuckow. lings, and 
univerſal aature ſeems to rejoice, 
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nd in the pleaſing 1 | - : | 
« God's beauty walks, his tenderneſs and love. þ 3 


% Widefluſh the fel; the ſoftening air is balm z. 
4 Echo the mountains round ; ; the foreſt ſeniles 3 


41 And py! ſenſe, 29d. every heart, is joy. ne NWI 
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Summer ſueceeds. The ſu in nde w darts his 
beams with greater force, and lac out the 
day. The flotks and herds, unable to endure the 
ſcorching heut, | retire 'beneath che fhade of ſome 


large ſpteading tree. 299% 34012 null od 291 gas? 


Early in he morning the careful mower, walks 


ing forth with his ſeythe” on his flioulder, goes 


into the meadow; and with a ſweeping ftroke cuts 
down the graſs. The: chearful -b el 
fork and rake, ſoon follow him. "They tols, At 


- turn, and ſpread, the new-rmmowiv bay, or raife Mints 


cocks z\ while the laugh, and joke, and "erty tale, 
or - fong, echo the meadow round,” The filent 
angler, on the-river's brink, betrays the ales 


With his baited hook. But, feel die face bf Hea- 


ven is oyercaſt. 3 black doulsarf! hole" URS 
der at a diſtance. firſt) is heard; and ſoc the plartg 
Raſh, and loud amazing clap burſt over their heads, 
while from the teeming clouds REN HOT 
with violence deſcends. | WT» 


er ONS FONT. 4 1 | 
% With light and heat refulgent. Then thy ſun 
| « Shoots 
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« Shoots full perfection through the ſwelling year. 
60 And oft thy voice in dreadful thunder ipeaks 
% And "oft, at dawn, deep noon, or filling eve, v. 


46 By brooks and groves, in hotlow-whiſpering gales.” 


— oii;”' The yellow harveſt tempts 
the reaper's ſickle, and the glad farmer fills his 
ſpacious barns with, various grain. The ſanguine 
5 now traverſe the fields with various in- 

ruments. of death, | + The wide ſpreading net en 

tangles the fluttering covey ; while the fatal gun 
brings down the frightedpartridge, plover, or fine- 
plumed pheafant,,— But, bark! the cry of the 
bounds, and huntſmen ſtrikes the ear; and, ſee! 
the, bounding ſtag flies over the foreſts. The 
ſhifts and doublings of the timorous hare, and all 
the cunging. tricksof the fox, are vain. Now in 
the tangling wood the. boy with eagerneſs pulls 
down the cluſtering nut. The mellow orchard 
now.. affords. its various fruit; peach, plumb, or 
neftacine;, peat, apple apticoty on r. The juicy 
grape ſyells with its luſcious ſlore, and the larxe 
tun oysUlgws,y ich. generous wine. Nom too the 
proyident laborious bees are robbed of their win- 
ter ſtock of honey hoarded up in waxen' cells, and 
cruelly murdered, But, lo! the rifing miſts at morn 
and — che wer Þ rA che — 25 m. 


73 (di ren! 


24) 


and the decayed herbage all around, declare the 


approach of a more ſurly ſeaſon. 

It is N inter. The trees are all diveſted of 
their leaves, and ſilent birds ſit penſive on their 
naked branches. No mufic glads the grove nor 
verdure clothes the plain. The winds blow cold; 
the fogs ariſe ; and the faint ſun is ſcarcely ſeen or 
felt. The fur, and the, lined waiſtcoat, ſupply 
warmth to the human race; or round the chearful 
fire they ſit, and talk, and laugh, and ſing, while 
through the long dark night the north wind whiſ- 
tles and the tempeſt roars. Pis keen and chil- 


ling froſt. The powers of nature ſeem bound up 
or dead. The waters, all congealed to ice, admit 


the crowds of ſliding boys, or bolder youths with 
ſkates beneath their feet, who ſwiftly ſkim around 
the level ſurface, - The ſnow deſcends, and covers 


all the whitened plain, T he, careful farmer feeds 


his flocks, and birds with hay; and the threſher in 


his barn, from morn to en n the _ 
laborious talk. 101 LSOMIICI IH T% 


In Winter, awful prov ] with clobds and ſtorms 
& Around thee thrown, tempeſt o er tempeſt roll, 
„ Majeſtic darkneſs ! on the whirlwind's wing, 
Riding ſublime, thou bidſt the world adore, 
« And humbleſt nature with thy northern blaſt, 
6 2 hebold, fond man, 
« See here thy pictur' d life] Paſs ſome few years 


« Thy 


FF & 


« Thy flow'ring Spring, thy Summer's ardent ſtrengths 
cc Thy ſober Autumn fading into age, 
« And pale concluding Winter comes at laſt, 
And ſhits the ſcene. Ah! whither now are fled 
„ FThoſe dreams of greatneſs ? thoſe unfelid hopes 
« Of happineſs ? thoſe longings after fame? 
« Thoſe reſtleſs cares? thoſe buſy buſtling days? 
4 Thoſe gayeſpent feſtive dights? thoſe veering thoughts, 
& Loſt between good and ill, that ſhar'd thy life ? 
Au nov are vaniſh'd! Virtue ſole ſatvives, 
e Immortal, never - failing, friend of man, 
His guide to happineſs on high 


— . — — — 


- _ CHAP. LXXXVII. 


CHARACTER OF GENERAL WOLFE, 


HE death of General Wolfe was a national 
loſs, and univerfally lamented. Soldiers may 
be raiſed; officers' will be ſormed by experience, 
but the loſs of à genius in war is not eaſily re- 
paired. By nature formed for military greatneſs, 
his memory was retentive, his judgement deep, and 
his comprehenſion furpriſingly quick, clear, and 
extenſive,” His conſtitutional courage was not 
only uniform and daring, perhaps to an extreme, 
but he poſſeſſed alſo that higher ſpecies of it, a 
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no difficulties or dangers could deter, Generous, 


- gentle, friendly, affable, and humane, he was the 


pattern of the officer and the darling of the ſoldier. 
His ſublime genius ſoared above the pitch of ordi- 
nary minds ; and, had his facu'ties been exerciſed 
to their full extent, by opportunities and action, 
and his judgement been fully ripened by age and 
experience, he would have rivalled the moſt cele- 
brated heroes of antiquity. 


CHAP. LXXXVIIIL 


STORY OF AUGUSTUS CASAR AND CINNA, 


7 is perhaps no better way of conquer- 
ing an enemy than by benefits. In com- 


mon life, the ſtrongeſt friendſhips have ſometimes 
been obſerved ta take their riſe from the moſt vio- 
lent enmities, which have been overcome by good 
offices; by the exerciſe of which, even princes 
themſelves have triumphed over their moſt invete- 
rate enemies, and made of them the. warmeſt 
friends. | bg 1-8 
A memorable proof of this is the ſtory of Cinna, 


who had once concerted the death of Auguſtus 


Cæſar, 


( i » 

Czar; his patron, his emperor, and his Fend. 
Cæſar had quick intelligence of his deſign, and 
was deliberating what puniſhment he ſhould inftict 
on hink; when® the Empreſs Livia entefing, and 
hearing the occaſion, id; Would Cæſar con- 
quer Cinna, let him do it by benefits. Great 
ſtateſmen; continued ſhe, muſt act like phyſicians, 
who, when the actuſtomed remedies loſe their 
force, try what their contraries will do. Cinna 
has received many benefits from you; remind him 
of them, Add to them by pardoning this offence, 
and try the effects of clemency. Cinna has it not 
now in his power to do you any hurt, You know 
his plot, and are prepared againſt it. But Cinna 
may it you gan of an enemy make a friend of him, 
do you much good,” 

The emperor liked the advice, and immediately 
ſent for Cinna. When he was come, he made 
him ſit by him, and ſpoke to him in this manner: 
4 Cinna, I 1 require of you, on your allegiance, to 
hear me patiently i in what I am going to ſay to 
you. Interrupt me not in my diſcourſe ; but, when 
I have done, make what anſwer you pleaſe, and I 
will hear you with the ſame attention,” 

Hereupon the emperor began a long and eir- 
cumſtantial recital of his favours to him, which he 
concluded in theſe words.“ You ſee, Cinna, on 

L a fair 


and at his death his heir, 
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a fair ſtate of accounts between us, how greatly 
you are indebted to my favours; and I muſt add 
to all, that I pardoned you, and gave you your life, 
when I once found you even in the enemies tents; 
that I freely reſtored you to your whole forfeited 
patrimony, and that I have fince raiſed you to 
great honours and high offices in the Koman go- 
vernment. Tell ae then, Cinna, what cauſe can 
you have to wiſh my death, or what provocation 
to raiſe your ungrateful arms a;:ainſt me? —Cinna | 
at theſe reproaches changed countenance, and was 
about to make a reply, when the emperor inter- 
rupting him, „Be filent, Cinna, ſaid he, and 
know, that I once more give thee thy liſe I gave 
it thee before as an enemy, but now as a traitor 
and a parricide. Let me, by theſe unbounded 
favours, at length- win thy friendſhip; and be it 
from this day our only contention, whether you 
ſhew mage gratitude for my pardon, or I more joy 
for having ſaved fo valuable a life,” The conclu- 


ſion of the hiſtory is, that Cinna became the beſt 


friend Cæſar ever had; and the emperor ſo ſenſi- 
ble of it, that n his life-time he made him conſul, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. LXXXIX, 


THE VISION @F MIRZA. 


HEN I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up 

ſeveral beautiful pieces of eaſtern compo» 
ſition, Among others, I met with one entitled, 
The Viſion of Mirza, which I have read over with 
great pleaſure. A literal tranſlation of it is as fol- 
lows. 

« On the fifth day of the moon, which, accord. 
ing to the cuſtom of my forefathers, I always keep 
holy, after having waſhed myſelf, and offered up 
my morning devotions, I aſcended the high hill of 
Bagdat, in order to paſs the reſt of the day in me- 
ditation and prayer. As I was here airing myſelf 
on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a pro- 
found contemplation on the vanity of human life ; 
and, paſſing from one thought to another, Surely, 
faid I, man is but ſhadow, and life a dream! Whilft 
I was thus muſing, I caſt my eyes toward the 
ſummit of a rock that was not far from me, where 
I diſcovered one in the habit of a ſhepherd, wick 
a muſical inſtrument in his hand. As I looked 
upon him, he applied it to his lips, and began to 
L 2 : play. 
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play. The ſound of it was exceeding ſweet, and 
wrought into a vatiety of tunes, that were inex- 
preſſibly melodious, and altogether different from 
any thing I had ever heard. They put me in mind 
of thoſe heavenly airs, which are played to the de- 
parted ſouls of good men, upon their firſt arrival 
in paradiſe, to wear out the impreſſions of the 
laſt agonies, and qualify them for the pleaſures of 
that happy place. My heart melted away in ſecret 
raptures. | 

L had been often told, that the rock before 
me was the haunt of a genius, and that ſeveral had 
been entertained with muſic who had paſſed by it; 
but never heard that the muſician had before made 
himſelf viſible. When he had raiſed my thoughts, 
by thoſe tranſporting airs which he played, to taſte 
the pleaſures of his converſation, as I looked upon 
him like one aſtoniſhed, he beckoned to me, and, 
by the waving of his hand, directed me to ap- 
proach the place where he ſat. I drew near with 
that reverence which is due to a ſuperior nature 
and, as my heart was entirely ſubdued by the cap- 

_ tivating ſtrains I had beard, I fell down at his feet 
and wept. The genius ſmiled upon me with a look 
ef<ompaſſiion and affability that familiarized him 
to my imagination, and at once diſpelled all the 
pears and apprehenſions with which I approached 

| | him, 


3 
him. He lifted me up from the ground; and, 
taking me by the hand, Mirza, ſaid he, I have 
heard thee in thy ſoliloquies ; follow me. 

« He then led me to the higheſt pinnacle of the 
rock, and, placing me on the top of it, Caſt thine 
eyes eaſtward,” ſaid he, and tell me what thou 
ſeeſt,” © I ſee,” ſaid I, © a huge valley, and a pro- 
digious tide of water rolling through it.“ The 
valley that thou ſeeſt,* ſaid he, © is the vale of mi- 
ſery, and the tide of water that thou ſeeſt is part 
of the great tide of eternity.” * What is the rea- 
ſon,” ſaid I, © that the tide I ſee riſes out of a thick 
miſt at one end, and again loſes itſelf in a thick 
miſt at the other?” © What thou ſeeſt,” ſaid he, is 
that portion of eternity which is called time, mea - 
ſured out by the ſun, and reaching from the begin- 
ning of the world to its conſummation. Examine 
now, ſaid he, this ſea, which is thus bounded with 
darkneſs at both ends, and tell me what thou diſ- 
covereſt in it.” © I ſee a bridge,” ſaid I, ſtanding in 
the midſt of the tide.” © The bridge thou ſeeſt,” ſaid 
he, is human life; conſider it attentively.“ Upon 
a more leiſurely ſurvey of it, I found that it conſiſt- 
ed of threeſcore and ten entire arches, with ſeveral 
broken arches, which, added to thoſe that were en- 
tire, made up the number about a hundred. As I 
was counting the arches, the genius told me, that 

| L 3 this 
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this bridge conſiſted at firſt of a thouſand arches; 


but that a great flood ſwept away the reſt, and left 
the bridge in the ruinous condition I now beheld 
it, © But tell me farther,” ſaid he, © what thou diſ- 
covereſt on it.“ ] ſec multitudes of people paſſing 


over it,” ſaid I, and a black cloud hanging on 


each end of it.” As I looked more attentively, I 
ſaw ſeveral paſſengers dropping through the bridge 
into the great tide that lowed underneath it ; and, 
upon farther examination, perceived there were 
innumerable trap-doors that Jay concealed in. the 
bridge, which the paſſengers no ſooner trod upon 
than they fell through them into the tide, and im- 
mediately diſappeared. Theſe hidden pit-falls 
were ſet very thick at the entrance of the bridge, 


fo that throngs of people no ſooner broke through 
the cloud, but many of them fell into them. They 


grew thinner towards the middle, but multiplied, 


and lay cloſer together, towards the end of the 


arches that were entire. 

There were indeed ſome perſons, but their 
number was very ſmall, that continued a kind of 
hobbling march on the broken arches; but fell 
through, one after another, being quite tired and 
ſpent with ſo long a walk. 

« ] paſſed ſome time in the contemplation of 
this wonderful ſtructure, and the great variety of 

objects 
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objects which it preſented, My heart was filled 
with a deep melancholy to ſee ſeveral dropping 
unexpectedly, in the midſt of mirth and jollity, 
and catching at every thing that ſtood by them 
to ſave themſelves. Some were looking up to- 
wards the heavens, in a thoughtful poſture, and, in 
the midſt of their ſpeculation, tumbled and fell out 
of fight. Multitudes were very buſy in the pur- 
ſuit of bubbles, that glittered in their eyes, and 
danced before them; but often, when they thought 
themſelves within the reach of them, their footing 
failed, and down they ſunk. In this confuſion of 
objects, I obſerved ſome with ſcimitars in their 
hands, who ran to and fro upon the bridge, thruſt- 
ting ſeveral perfons on trap-doors which did not 
ſeem to lie in their way, and which they might have 
eſcaped, had they not been thus forced upon them. 

« The genius, ſeeing me indulge myſelf in this 
melancholy proſpect, told me, I had dwelt long 
enough upon it. © Take thine eyes off the bridge, 
ſaid he, and tell me if thou ſeeſt any thing thou 
doſt not comprehend.” Upon locking up, What 
mean, ſaid I, thoſe great flights of birds that are 
perpetually hovering about the bridge, and ſettling 
upon it from time to time? I ſee vultures, harpies, 4 
ravens, cormorants, and, among many other ſea- 
thered creatures, ſeveral little winged boys, that 
L 4 perch 
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perch in great numbers upon the middle arches.” 
* Theſe,” ſaid the genius, are envy, avarice, ſu- 
perſtition, deſpair, love, with the like cares and 

paſſions that infeſt human life,* 
I here fetched 2 deep ſigh. Alas,“ ſaid I, 
man was made in vain! how is he given away 
to miſery and mortality ! tortured in life, and ſwal- 
lowed up in death!” The genius, being moved 
with compaſſion - towards me, bid me quit fo un- 
comfortable a proſpect. Look no more,“ ſaid he, 
© on man in the firſt ſtage of his exiſtence, in his 
ſetting out for eternity; but caſt thine eye on that 
thick miſt, into which the tide bears the ſeveral 
generations of mortals that fall into it.“ I directed 
my ſight as I was ordered, and ſaw the valley 
opening at the farther end, and, ſpreading forth 
into an immenſe ocean, that had a huge rock of 
adamant running through the midſt of it, and di- 
viding it into two equal parts. The clouds ſtil 
reſted on one half of it, inſomuch that I could diſ- 
cover nothing in. it. But the other appeared to 
me a vaſt ocean, planted with innumerable iſlands, 
that were covered with fruits and flowers, and in- 
terwoven with a thouſand little ſhining ſeas that 
ran among them, I could ſee perſons dreſſed in 
glorious habits, with garlands upon their heads, 
paſſing among the trees, lying down by the ſides 
| of 
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of fountains, or reſting on beds of flowers; and 
could hear a confuſed harmony of ſinging birds, 
falling waters, human voices, and muſical inftru- 
ments, Gladneſs grew in me upon the diſcovery 
of ſo delightful a ſcene, I wiſhed for the wings 
of an eagle, that I might fly away to thoſe happy 
ſeats, But the genius told me there was no 
paſſage to them, except through' the gates of 
death, which I ſaw opening every moment upon 
the bridge. 

„ The iſlands, ſaid he, that lie fo freſh and 
green before thee, and with which the whole face 
of the ocean appears ſpotted as far as thou canſt 
ſee; are more in number than the ſand on the ſea- 
ſhore. * There are myriads of iſlands behind thoſe 
which thou here diſcovereſt, that reach farther than 
thine eye or even thine imagination can extend 
itſelf, Theſe are the manſions of good men after 
death, who, according to the degree and kinds of 
virtue in which they excelled, are diſtributed 
among theſe ſeveral iſlands, which abound with 
pleaſures of different kinds and degrees, ſuitable 
to the reliſhes and perfections of thoſe who are 
ſettled in them. Every iſland is a paradiſe, ac- 

commodated to its reſpective inhabitants, 
« Are not theſe, O Mirza, habitations worth 
contending for? Does life appear miſerable, that 
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gives the opportunities of earning ſuch a reward? 
Is death to. be feared, which will convey thee to 
fo happy an exiſtence? Think not man was made 
in vain, who has ſuch an eternity reſerved for 
him]! I gazed with inexpreſſible pleaſure on theſe 
happy iſlands. At length, ſaid I, Sbew me now, 
I beſeech thee, the ſecrets that lie under thoſe dark 
clouds that cover the ocean on the other ſide of 
the rock of adamant.” The genius making me no 
anſwer, I turned about to addreſs myſelf to him a. 
ſecond time; but I found that he had left me. I 
then turned again to the viſion, which I had been 
ſo long contemplating ; but, inſtead of the rolling 
tide, the arched bridge, and the happy iſlands, I 
ſaw nothing but the long hollow valley of Bagdat, 


with oxen, ſheep, and camels, graſing upon the 
ſides of it.“ 
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CHAP. XC. 


STORY OF PANDORA'S BOX 


T is faid, in the old heathen fable, that, when 
Prometheus ſtole fire from heaven, with which 
he animated mortal bodies, Jupiter, in anger to 
mankind, gave Pandora a box, which was cloſe 
ſhut ; but, her curioſity prompting her to open it, 
out flew a variety of plagues and evils, which im- 
mediately diſperſed themſelves over the world. 
Confounded and aſtoniſhed, Pandora at length 
ſhut the fatal box again, when, all the reſt of its 
contents being gone, Hope alone remained at the 
bottom, which proved the only conſolation to 
mankind for the plagues that Jove had ſent 
amongſt them, 

Without Hope, of what value would our mortal 
exiſtence prove? How ſhould we be enabled to 
bear up under afflictions? What cordial ſhould we 
have to oppoſe to the thouſand heart-corroding 
cares with which this frail life abounds? 

To be without Hope is the moſt dreadful of all 
earthly puniſhments. It is the refuge of the poor 
and needy, and renders the diſtribution of our lots 

L 6 below 
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below more equal. The high and low, the rich 
and poor, cannot, with juſtice, be deemed ſo 


widely different in their ſtates, when we conſider 


that 
« Theſe are plac'd in bepe, and thoſe in fear,” 


Hope is, in ſhort, our beſt companion here; 
it leads us, as it were, by the hand, through all 


_ difficulties and dangers; and it may be juſtly ſaid 


of it, as has been obſerved of friendſhip, that it is 
© The cordial drop heav'n in our cup has thrown 
Te make the nauſeous draught of life go down,” 
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CHAP. XCT. 


STORY OF MENCIUS, THE PHILOSOPHER, AND 
A HERMIT, 


S Mencius, the philoſopher, was travelling in 
purſuit of wiſdom, night overtook him at 
the foot of a gloomy mountain, remote from the 
habitations of men. Here, as he was ſtraying, 
(while rain and thunder conſpired to make ſolitude 
ſill more hideous,) he perceived a hermit's cell, 
and, approaching, aſked for ſhelter © Enter,” 
cries the hermit in a ſevere tone; “ men deſerve 
not to be obliged ; but it would be imitating their 
ingratitude to treat them as they deſerve. Come 
in: examples of vice may ſometimes ſtrengthen 
us in the ways of virtue.” 

After a frugal meal, which conſiſted of roots 
and tea, Mencius could not repreſs his curioſity 
to know why he hermit had retired from man- 
kind, whoſe actions taught the trueſt leſſons of 
wiſdom. © Mention not the name of man, cried 
the hermit with indignation; © here let me live 
retired from a baſe ungrateful world; here, in the 
foreſt, I ſball find no flatterers, The lion is an 
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open enemy, and the dog a faithful friend; but 
man, baſe man, can poiſon the bowl, and ſmile 
when he preſents it.“ «< You have then been uſed 
ill by mankind?” interrupted the philoſopher drily. 
« Yes,” replied the hermit; “ on mankind I have 
exhauſted my whole fortune; and this ſtaff, and 
that cup, and thoſe roots, are all that I have in re- 
turn.” „Did you beſtow your fortune among 
them, or did you only lend it?“ returned Men- 
cius. I beſtowed it, undoubtedly,” replied the 
other; «© for, where were the merit of being 2 
money- lender? Did they ever own that they 
received your benefits?“ ſtill adds the philoſopher, 
« A thouſand times,“ cries the hermit; © they 
every day loaded me with profeſſions of gratitude 
for favours received, and ſolicitations for future 
ones.” —< If then,” ſays Mencius, ſmiling, “ you 
did not lend your fortune in order to have it re- 
turned, it is injuſtice to accuſe them of ingrati- 
tude: they owned themſelves obliged; you ex- 
pected no more; and they certainly earn a favour 
who ſtoop to acknowledge the obligation,” — 
hermit was ſtruck with the reply ; and, ſurveying 
his gueſt with emotion, © I have heard of the 
great Mencius, and thou certainly art the man, 
I am now fourſcore years old, but ſtill a child in 
wiſdom ; take me back to the world, and educate 
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me as one of the moſt ignorant, and youngeſt, of 
thy diſciples.” 
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A STORY RELATING TO CLEANLINESS, 


LEANLINESS is a mark of politeneſs, It is 
univerſally agreed upon, that no perſon un- 
adorned with this virtue, can go into company, 
without giving offence. The eaſier or higher any 
one's fortune is, this duty riſes in proportion, 
The different nations of the world are as much diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their cleanlineſs as by their arts and 
ſciences; the more any country is civilized, the 
more they conſult this part of politeneſs. To be 
ſatisfied of this truth, we need only compare our 
ideas of a female Hottentot and an Engliſh lady. 
As dleanlineſs renders us agreeable to others, ſo 
it makes us eaſy to ourſelves. It is an excellent 
preſervative of health; and ſeveral vices, deſtrue- 


tive both to mind and body, are inconſiſtent with 
the habit of it, 
Cleanlineſ 
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Cleanlineſs bears a great analogy to purity of 
mind, and naturally inſpires refined ſentiments. and 
paſſions, We find from experience, that, through 
the prevalence of cuſtom, the moſt vicious actions 
loſe their horror by being made familiar to us, 
On the contrary, thoſe, who live in the neighbour- 
hood of good examples, flee from the firſt appear- 
ance of what is ſhocking, The caſe is much the 
ſame as to our ideas. Our ſenſ:s, which are the 
inlet of all the images conveyed to the mind, can 


only tranſmit the impreſſions of ſuch things as 


uſually ſurround them. So that pure and unſul- 
lied thoughts are naturally ſuggeſted to the mind, 
by thoſe objects which perpetually encompaſs us, 
when they are beautiful and elegant in their kind, 

In the Eaſt, where the warmth of the climate 


makes cleanl'neſs more immediately neceſſary 


than in colder countries, it is made part of their 
religion Our Bibles inform us of the bathings, 
purifications, and other ſimilar rites, of the Jews, 
In an account of Mahometan ceremonies and ſu- 
perſt tions, I have read the following ſtory 
A derviſe of great ſanctity, one morning, had 
the misfortune, as he took up a cryſtal cup, which 
was conſecrated to the prophet, to let it fall upon 
the ground and daſh it to pieces. His ſon co- 
ming in ſome time after, he ſtretched out his band 
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to bleſs him, as his manner was every morning; 
but the youth, going out, ſtumbled over the threſh- 
old, and broke his arm, As the old man won- 
dered at theſe events, a caravan paſſed by in its 
way to Mecca, The derviſe approached it to beg 
a bleſſing; but, as he ſtroked one of the holy ca- 
mels, he received a kick from the beaſt, which 
ſorely bruiſed him. His ſorrow and amazement 
increaſed upon him, till he recollected, that, through 
hurry and inadvertency, he had that morning 
come abroad without waſhing his hands, 
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CHAP. XCIIL 


STORY OF ANDROCLES AND THE LION, 


NDROCLES was the ſlave of a noble 
Roman, who was proconſul of Africa, He 
had been guilty of a fault, for which his maſter 
would have put him to death, had he not found 
an opportunity to eſcape out of his hands. Winged 
with terror, he fled into the deſerts of Numidia. 
As he wandered among the barren and burning 
ſands of the wilderneſs, and almoſt faint with heat 
and hunger, he eſpied a cave in the fide of a rock. 
— He went in, and, finding, at the farther end of 
it, a place to fit down upon, reſted there for ſome 
time. | 
At length, to his great ſurpriſe, a huge over- 
grown lion entered at the mouth of the cave, 
Androcles, trembling and pale, expected to be 
torn in pieces. But the lion, inſtead of treating 
him as he expected, laid his paw upon his lap, 
and, with a complaining kind of voice, fell a lick- 
ing his hand. Androcles, after having recovered 
himſelf a little from the fright he was in, obſerved 
the 
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the lion's paw exceedingly ſwelled by a large thorn 
that ſtuck in it. He immediately pulled it out, 
and, by ſqueezing the paw very gently, forced 
a great deal of corrupt matter to run out of it, 
which probably freed the lion from the great an- 
guiſh he had felt ſome time before, 

The lion left him, upon receiving this good 
office, and ſoon after returned with a fawn which 
he had juſt killed. This he laid down at the feet 
of his benefactor, and went off again in purſuit of 
his prey. Androcles, after having roaſted the fleſh 
of it by the heat of the ſun, ſubſiſted upon it till 
the lion had ſupplied him with another. He lived 
many days in this frightful ſolitude, the lion cater- 
ing for him with great aſſiduity. At length, being 
tired of this ſavage ſociety, he reſolved to de- 
liver himſelf up into his maſter's hands, and to 
ſuffer the utmoſt effects of his diſpleaſure rather 
than remain thus driven out from mankind, 

His maſter, as was cuſtomary for the procon- 
ſuls of Africa, was at that time getting together a 
preſent of all the largeſt lions that could be found 
in the country, in order to ſend them to Rome, 
that he might furniſh out a ſhow to the Roman 
people. Upon his poor ſlave's ſurrendering him- 
ſelf into his hands, he ordered him to be carried 
away to Rome, as ſoon as the lions were in readi- 


neſs 
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wards the man. On a ſudden, however, after 


ſigns of blandithment and careſſes. 


his acquaintance with him. Their mutual con- 
gratulations were very ſurpriſing to the beholders, 


hiſtorian ſays, that he himſelf ſaw the man leading 
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neſs to be ſent; and that, for his crime, he ſhould 
be expoſed to fight with one of the lions in the 
amphitheatre, as uſual, for the diverſion of the 
people, 

This was all performed accordingly. Andro- 
cles, after ſuch a ſtrange run of fortune, was now 
in the area of the theatre amidſt a thouſand ſpec- 
tators, expecting every moment when his antago- 
niſt would come out upon him. At length a mon- 
ſtrous lion ſtarted from the den, where he had 
been kept hungry for the ſhow, His eyes glared 
living fire ;z—his roarings rebounded through the 
amphitheatre ;—and he bounded with fury to- 


having obſerved him a little attentively, he fell ts 
the ground, and crept towards his feet with all the 


Androcles, after a ſhort pauſe, diſcovered his 
old Numidian friend, and immediately renewed 


who, upon hearing an account of the whole mat- 
ter from Androcles, ordered him to be pardoned, 
and the lion to be given up into his poſſeſſion. 
Androcles returned, at Rome, the civilities which 
he had received in the deſerts of Africa,—Qur 
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the lion about the ſtreets of Rome, the people every 
where gathering about them, and repeating to 
one another, © this is the lian who was the man's 
hft; this is the man who was the lion's phy- 


cian. 
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CHAP. XCIV. 


A PATTERN FOR IMITATION, 


# | HE bee is a noble pattern of induſtry and 
prudence. She ſettles upon every plant and 


flower, and makes the moſt inſignificant, nay, 
even the moſt hurtful, of them, uſeful to her pur- 


pole. 


ce The wiſe induſtrious bee employs the hours 
In fipping fragrance from the various flow'rs : 

« No plant, no herb, that nature's hand prepares, 
« But yields her honey to reward her cares.” 


Thus ſhe toils all the ſummer, while the days 
are fair, in order to get a ſtock, which ſhe lays 
by to ſerve for winter, when the herbs and flowers 
are dead, the trees deprived of their leaves, and the 
weather bad and unfavourable, 

. Then the bees retire to their hive, which is 
formed like a little ſtate, and governed by a queen, 
who diſpenſes juſtice to her ſubjects. It is ſaid 
they bury their dead, puniſh criminals, and drive 
the idle, called drones, from their hives, They keep 
_ aregular order, whether in war or peace; and, as 
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ſoon as their queen dies, appoint another to ſuc- 
ceed her, and rule their liitle ſtate, which may 
ſerve as a pattern for a well-ordered community. 

As the bee, in the ſummer, provides for itſelf 
that which may ſerve for its ſupport in winter, ſo 
ſhould we, in the ſummer of our days, take care 
to lay in a ſtore of profitable .vircues, and good 
qualities, which may procure us efteem and re- 
ſpect in age, and enable us to ſet a good example 
to poſterity. 

Like that induſtrious inſect, likewiſe, we ſhould 
learn to make every occurrence of life ſerviceable 
to us. Nothing is ſo ſmal! or minute which has 
not its uſe ; nothing ſo bad in nature, but we may 
draw from it ſome profit or ĩnſtruction. Thus, by 
chooſing the good, and avoiding the evil, we may 
ſecure to ourſelves peace here, and the hopes of a 
brighter reward hereafter. 


« Learn by the bee from each event to find 
& Some hint of uſe or profit to your mind: 
Nothing fo ſmall but you may draw from thenes 


Improvement for your virtue or your ſenſa. 
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" ON THE ORIGIN OF ASH-WEDNESDAY. 


| A HES among ſeveral nations were a mark 


of grief and repentance. The Hebrews 
covered their heads with them, in the time of 
public calamities, and the people of Nineveh ex- 
piated their faults with ſackcloth and aſnes. 

In the primitive church, the biſhop marked with 
aſhes the forehead of a ſinner who began his peni- 
tence ; and hence came the practice enjoined by 
the council of Beneventum, in the year of our 
Saviour one thouſand and ninety-one, of going 
to receive ſome on the Wedneſday which precedes 
the firſt Sunday of Lent. There are ſtill ſome 
monaſteries, where the monks expire upon aſhes, 

The Greeks and Romans, who were accuſtom- 
ed to burn their dead, gave riſe to that elegant ex- 
preſſion of the poets, © the aſhes of the dead.“ 
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CHAP. XCVI. 


INDUSTRY, CURIOSITY, TRAVEL, AND 
IDLENESS, ; 


8 Induſtry was going abroad early to his la- 
bour, and climbing, without impatience, a 

lofry mountain over which he was obliged to paſs, 
he eſpied on the ſummit a beautiful nymph em- 
ployed in ſearching for uncommon flowers, and 
often viewing with great attention the wide ex- 
tended ſcenes that were ſtretched around her. Her 
eyes were piercing as the beams of the evening- 


ſtar, with a certain twinkling wantonneſs in them 


that heightened the reſemblance, Her features 
were irregular, yet not leſs pleaſing than thoſe of a 


more perfect beauty, She had a certain agreeable 


wildneſs in her air, dreſs, and countenance, and 
ſomething ſo ſpeakingly inquiſitive in the latter, 
that almoſt every feature ſeemed to aſk a queſtion, 
Upon the approach of Induſtry ſhe fell into im- 
mediate diſcourſe with him, and aſked him, almoſt 
in the ſame breath, who he was, where he lived, 
whither he was going, -and what there was in the 
neighbourhood worth ſeeing. Induſtry, ever ac- 


cultomed to make the beſt of his time, anſwered 
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the laſt queſtion firſt, He told her that there was 
nothing ſo well worth ſeeing as a beautiful plea- 
ſure-houſe in the adjacent wood, and offered to 
conduct her to it. 1 

The nymph, whoſe name. was Curioſiy pats 
followed him, and, by the numberleſs queſtions ſhe 
put to him as they paſſed, diſcovered an inſatiable 
thirſt of knowledge. Induſtry, who liked the hu- 
mour of the-nymph, failed not to make every pol- 
ſtble advantage of this; and, though ſhe found 
herſelf deceived in ſome points when ſhe arrived 
at the wood, yet ſhe was gratified in ſo many 
others that ſhe could not help louing her deceiver, 
and yielding to every. propoſal of his that might 
tend to her information. In conſequence of this 
_ converſation, Curioſity in due time brought forth 
a ſon, who, by order of the ſylvan deities, was 

named Travel. When he grew up, he diſcovered 
in his temper his mother's thirſt. of knowledge 
and his father's activity. He never ſtaid longer 
in any place than, bee - like, to collect the ſweets 
that he found there. Pleaſure and Wiſdom were 
his companions, and his attendants were Plenty 

and Variety. By obſerving the manners and cuſ- 

toms of various nations, he became polite and un- 
prejudiced ; uk by comparing their laws and the 
{ various 
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various modes of worſhip and government, he 
learned to be juſt, wiſe, and religious. | 

In a large city, where much was to be ſeen, he 
had recourſe for accommodations to the houſe of 
a gentleman who was known to take a pleaſure in 
entertaining travellers. The name of this perſon 
was Idleneſs. He was a corpulent goodnatured 
man. If he had but proviſion for the day, and a 
companion to laugh away the hours, which were 
otherwiſe tedious to him, he was contented. He 
never interfered in the intereſt of others, nor felt 
the emotions either of friendſhip or enmity. He 
would not, on any account, go two furlongs from 
his own door, but uſed to ſay, Pleaſure and Trou- 


ble were ſuch inveterate enemies, that they could 


not poſſibly meet upon the ſame occaſion. He 
was much entertained with the converſation, of 
Travel, and conceived a deſign to diſſuade him 
from rambling any more, that he might keep him 


with him. © My friend, faid Idleneſs, I am 


amazed at your ſtrange diſpoſition! Who, like 
you, would for ever wander about in ſearch of 
pleaſure, and not ſtand ſtill a moment to enjoy it ? 
Why will you 'expoſe yourſelf to perpetual dan- 
gers and needleſs difficulties, and undergo abroad 
a thouſand inconveniences which you would never 
meet with at home? Why ſhould you, who are , 
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a free man, ſubmit to the arbitrary government 

of a ſea-captainyz more boiſterous than the element 

on which he commands, or to the no leſs ablokute 

ſway of an itinerant coachman? 

«„ Truce with your queries, and Travel, till I 

have propoſed an equal number, and then, if you 
pleaſe, we will balance the account. How can 
vou waſte your time, and impair your health, by 
refuſing to give your body and mind that due EX 
erciſe nature ſo loudly calls for? How can you 
confine that arduous curioſity, implanted in the 
Foul to urge you on to unbounded knowledge, 
within the narrow limits of one city or provinee ? 
Are you really ſo deſtitute of courage as to be 
 over-ayed by viſionary dangers and trivial incon- 
veniences ?” Ms ended the diſpute: Idleneſs 
would not be at the pains to ſeek farther argu- 
ments, nor, if he had, would Travel 0 
an, | 
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CHAP. XCVII. 


STORY OF JANUS 


ANUS was an ancient deity, to whom the 
Romans in particular paid divine hogours. 
His temple was always open in time of war, and 


ſmut in time of peace. The latter circumſtance 


happened but three times in the courſe of many 
centuries z the laſt and moſt remarkable of which 
was in the reign of Octavius, better known. by 
the name of Auguſtus Cæſar, in whote reign the 
Saviour of the world was born, 

It is tm Le whe Be 
but, according to the beſt authors, he appears to 
have been a king of Etruria, who was famous for. 
his wiſdom and prudence; and who, by the 
ſtrength of his wiſdom, foreſaw ſo well the events 
af many undertakings, both of his own and others, 
that he was ſuppoſed by many to poſſeſs ſome ſum 
pernatural qualities. 

Though nothing of this kind was true, yet he” 
was a very wiſe man, and a good prince. He 
taught his people the culture of the vine and olive, . 
together with many other uſeful and neceſſary arts 
M 3. of 
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of life. He alſo inſtructed them to raiſe temples 
to the Deity, Whom they pang. yen before on hills 
and in groves. f 
Janus was repreſented with two faces, to expreſs 
his wiſdom, prudence, | and extrordinary abilities. 
« The wary god with double 83 grac'd, 
« One face ſurvey'd the preſent, ane the paſt,” · 
It is a truth, which can never be too much ir in- 
eulcated, that prudence i is 2 moſt proper guard to 
protect people through life. In youth, in maturer 
years, in old age, it is equally neceſfary ; but it 
becomes particularlarly ſo to ſuch as are engaged 
in any concerns of importance to others, who 
muſt otherwiſe ſuffer by their want of it, and will 


een ee 


they placed in them. 

Though experience, eh leg, belong 
only to age, yet leſſons of prudence | may be 
learned in youth; and, indeed, they can ſearcely 
be too early inculcated, as, with the Joung, they 
muſt ſtand in the place of that experience, and 


be uſed as guides to condułt chem N the 
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fancy which, children have for birds and in- 
ſees. r. Locke takes notice of a mother, who 
permitted them, to her children, but rewarded or 
puniſhed them as they treated them wall or ih, 
This was entering them betimes into a tally ex ex- 


ereiſe of humanity. | 

Some adyantage, too, might be taken of the 
common notion, that it is ominous or unlucky to 
deſtroy ſome ſorts of birds, ſuch as ſwallows or 
martins. This opinion might poſſibly ariſe from 
che confidence theſe birds ſeem to put in us by 
building uncer our roofs ; ſo that it is a kind of 
violation of the laws of hoſpirality to murder them. 
Wich r re; to robin. Tedbreaſts, i in particular, it 
is not impr robable that they "owe their ſecurity to 
the old ballad of the Children in the Mood. 


There are other animals, which have the misfor= 
tune, without any reaſon, to be treated as common 
enemies wherever they are found. The conceit, 
that a cat has nine lives, has coſt at leaſt nine lives 
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In ten of the whole race of them, Many boys in 
the ſtreet have in this point out- done Hercules 
himſelf, who was famous for bm, a monſter that 
had but three lives, 


In the life of Cato, the cenſor, Plutarch bas the 
following remark, It ought to be eſteemed a 
happineſs to mankind, that our humanity has a 
wider ſphere to exert itſelf in than bare juſtice. 

It is no more than the obligation of our very birth - 
to practiſe equity to our kind; but humanity may 
be extended through the whole order of creatures, 
| even to the meaneſt. It is certainly the part of a 
good-natured man to take care of his horſes and 
dogs, not only while they are foals and whelps, 
in expectation of their labour, but even when 
their old age has made them incapable of ſervice. * 
| Hiſtory tells us of a wiſe and polite nation, 
that rejected a perſon of the firſt quality, who 
ſtood for a juſticiary oſſice, only becauſe he 
had been obſerved in his youth to take pleaſure 
in tearing and murdering birds. The Romans 
expelled a man out of the ſenate for daſhing againſt 
the-ground a bird, which had taken ſhelter in his 
boſom. 

Every ene knows. how remarkable the Turks 
are for their kind treatment of animals. I re- 
member to have read a treatiſe, written by an- A- 
| rabian 
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rabian author, in order to ſhew what knowledge 
a man may attain by the pure light of nature in a 
defert iflagd, without any inſtruction, or fo much 
as the fight of any other perſon. The univerſal 
benevolence of the Creator, in the protection and 
preſervation of his creatures, is one of the firſt , 
things he makes him obſerve; in imitation of 
which, he thinks, that the firſt act of virtue, prac- 
tiſed by this ſelf-taught phitoſopher, would be 1 
relieve and c all the animals around him in their 


wants and diftreſſis. 


HAP. XCIX. 


„ -USBFUL INFORMATION. 


| ak Sabie wn ry more 
and wiſe Theron, a man of wealth and 
figure, but not poſſeſſed of much knowledge, at 
r ſexcs, in 4 

dom, with a rich variety of furniture. 
Thats ed that he had ofteci heard. it faid;- 


bow much we are all indebted to ths country and the 
X 5: Plough z 
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pbugbö; but, for his part, he knew no obligation 
that we had to that low rank of mankind, whoſe 
life is taken up in the fields, the woods, and the 
meadows; but that they paid their rents well to 
enable gentlemen to live at their eaſe. Crito was 
pleaſed to ſeize the occaſion, and entertained the 
gay audience with a ſurpriſing lecture of philoſo- 

„ 

& permit me, Theron, ſaid he, to be an 6 
yocate for the peaſant; and I can draw: up a long 
account of particulars, for which you are indebted 
to the field and the foreſt, and to the men who 
_ cultivate the ground, and are engaged in rural 
buſineſs. _ Look around you on all the furniture 
of the room, ſurvey your own clothing, caſt 
pour eyes on all the ſplendid array of Therina and 
Perſis, and the other ladies near them, and you 
will find, that, except a few glittering ſtones, and 
a little gold and filver, which were dug out of 
the bowels of the earth, you can ſcarce ſee any 
thing that did not once grow green upon the 
ground, through the various labours of the planter 
and ploughman. Whence came the floor you 
tread on, part whereof is inlaid with wood of dif- 
| ferent colours? Whence theſe | fair pannels of 
wainſcot, and the cornice that encompaſſes and 
adorns the room? Whence this lofty. room of 
cedar, 
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cedar, and the carved ornaments of it? Are they 
not all the fpoils of the trees of the foreſt ? Were 
not theſe once the verdant ſtandard of the grove 
or the mountain? What are your hangings of 
gay tapeſtry? Are they not owing. to the fleece of 
the ſheep, which borrowed their nouriſhment from 
the grafs'of the meadows? Thus the finery of 
your parlour once was graſs ; and, ſhould you fa- 
vdur me with a turn into your bed-chamber, 1 
could ſhew that the curtains, and the linen, and 
coftly coverings, ' where you take your nightly 
repoſe, were ſome Lan ago all growing in the 
fields. 

But I need not ade a hes where” 


we are ſeated, to give you abundant diſcoveries 


of this truth. Is not the hair of camels a part 
of the materials which compoſe thoſe rich cur- 


tains that hang down by the windows, and the 


ealy chairs which accommodate your friends t 


And, if you think a little, you will find that ca- 
mels with their hair were made of graſs, as well 
as ſheep with their wool, What are the books 


that lie in the window, and the little implements 
'of paper and wax, pens and wafers, which, I 
preſume, may be found in the eſcrutore? They 
have all the ſame original, they were once mere 
vegetables. Paper and books owe their being to» 

M 6 the 
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the tatters of linen which, were woyen of the 
- threads of flax or hemp. The paſteboard co- 
vers are compoſed of paper, and the leather is the 
ſkin of the calf, which drew its life and ſuſte- 
nance ſtom the meadows.. The pen that you * 
ite with was, plucked from the wing of a gooſe, 
which lived upon the graſs of the common. I he 
wafer is made of the paſte of bread- corn, and the 
wax is originally plundered from; the bee, who. 
ſtale 1t-out of a thouſand) flowers. 
Permit me, ladies, faid the philoſapher,, to men- 
tion your dreſß. Who gave Perſis the ſilken 
habit which ſhe wears? Did ſhe not borrow it 
from the worm that ſpun, thoſe ſhining threads? 
And whence did the worm barrow it? From the 
leaves of the mulberry-tree, which was planted 
and nouriſhed for that purpoſe. by the, country 
ſwain. May I aſk again, how came _Theriga by 
the fine linen which ſhe. is pleaſed to appear in, 
and the coſtly lace of Flanders that ſurrounds it ? 
Was it not made of the ; ſtalks of flax, which grew 
up in the geld, like other vegetables) And are 
not the fineſt of your muſlins owing to the In- 
dian cotton-tree ? Nor can you. tell me, Theron, 
one upper garment you have, whether coat, cloak. 
or night-gown, from your ſhoulders to your, very, | 
v 35 vou Giak it, which, | 
me 


3 

the ſheep or the poor ſilk-worm has not worn 
before you. It is certain the beaver bore your 
hat upon his ſkin, That ſoft fur was his covering 
before it was yours; and the materials of your very 
ſhoes, both the upper part and the ſoles of them, 
covered the calf or the heifer before they were 
put on your feet. All this was graſs at firſt ; for, 
we have ſeen that all the animal world owes its 
being to vegetables.” 

Theron acknowledged the juſtice of Crito's 
whole argument, gave him hearty thanks for his 
inſtructive lecture, and reſolved to remember 
thoſe amazing ſcenes of the operations of nature, 
and the aſtoniſhing wiſdom of its Author. Nor 
ſhall I ever forget, ſaid he, the ſtrange and unex- 
pected dependance of man on all the meaner parts 
of the creation, I am convinced, that © pride 
was never made for man,“ when I ſee how much 
akin his body is to “ the fowls of the air and 
the beaſts of the field.” And I think, faid he, 
I am more indebted to my tenants than ever I 
could have imagined; nor will I caſt ſuch a ſcorn» 
ful eye again on the graſier and the farmer, fince 
this fleſh and blood of mine, as well as the fur- 
niture of my houſe, and the clothes I wear, were 
once growing in the flelds or the woods under 
their care and cultivation, | 
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CHAP. C. 


ROMAREARAE: STORY OF A DOG, 


URING the reign of Charles N 
France, Aubri de Montidier, travelling 

lone in the foreſt of Bondi, was murdered and 
buried at the foot of à tree His dog remained 
upon the grave ſeveral days, and would not leave 
the place till he was compelled to do ſo by hunger. 
He came at laſt to Paris, to the houſe of an inti- 
mate friend of the unhappy Aubri, and by his 
doleful howlings ſeemed to acquaint him of the loſs 
they had ſuſtained. After receiving ſome victuals 
he renewed his noiſe, went to the door, and turn- 
ed about to ſee if he was followed by any one, 
came back to his maſter's friend, and pulled 'bim 
by the coat, as'it were to perſuade him to £0 
along with him. This extraordinary behaviour of 
the dog, his returning without his maſter, whom 
he never quitted, and who all at once diſappeared, 
and perhaps that diſtribution of juſtice and of 
events, which ſeldom permits any long conceal- 
ment of atrocious crimes z all theſe put together 
occaſioned the dog's being followed, As ſoon as. 
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he came to the foot of the tree, he began to howl 
more violently than ever, and to ſcratch up the 
ground, as if marking out the ſpot where they 
ſhould dig, They dug, and found the body of 
the unfortunate Aubri ! 

Some time after, he accidentally ſpied the mur- 
derer, whom all hiſtorians agree in calling the 
Chevalier Macaire, He flew at his throat imume- = 
diately, and it was with much difficulty he was 
forced to quit his hold. Every time the dog met 
him, he purſued and attacked him with the ſame 
fury, The dog's inveteracy againſt this man 
alone began to be taken notice of ; and people not 
only called to mind the affection which he had 
always ſhewn for his maſter, but ſeveral inſtances 
of the Chevalier Macaire's hatred and envy a- 
gainſt Aubri de Montidier came alſo to be re- 
collected. Some other circumſtances increaſed 
the ſuſpicion, The king, being informed of what 
had paſſed, had the dog ſent for, who remained 
perfeMly quiet till ſuch time as the Chevalier 
Macaire appeared, when immediately, in the 


midſt of a ſcore of other courtiers, he turned a« 


bout, barked,” and attempted to ruſh upon him. 
At laſt he ſeized him by the throat, brought him 
to the- ground, and forced him to acknowledge 
his crime in the preſence of the king and the 
whole court, 
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CHAP. Cl. 


ON FILIAL DUTY, 
8 ſtorks live to a very advanced age, their 


and. they axe incapable of providing for their god 
or ſafety. Being birds of paſſage, they, arg under 


remove thenelves. from. one country to another 
at the uſual ſeaſon. In all theſe circumſtances, it 
even bring them prouiſions in their beaks, and. 
carey them from place to place on their backs, 
or ſupport them with their wings. In this man- 


| over much. as lies, in their pW er, 


were Nn | feiking cxangle of. 
filiat-piery, inſpired by inſtinct, from whigh reaſn 
itſelf. needs not be aſhamed to take-cxample. 
« 'Honoup thy father and thy. mothers, that thy 
days may he, long in the, land which the Lord 
thy Ged giveth thee,” was an expreſs can 


ment, 
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ment, and the only one to which a promiſe was 
annexed. — Among the Iſraelites, the ſlighteſt of- 
fence againſt a parent was puniſhed in the moſt 
exemplary manner. : 

Certainly, nothing can be more juſt or rea- 
ſonable, than that we ſhould love, honour, and 
ſuccour, 'thoſe, who are the very authors of our 
being; and to whoſe tender eare (under Heaven) 
we e "the contiruance'of n. the belp- 
leſs fate of our infaney. . 
Love, charity, and an intercourſe of good of- 
fices; are Hat we undoubtedly owe to all man» 
kind ; and he who omits them is guilty of fuch 
a crime as generally carries its puniſhment with 
it. T6 our parents, however, more, much more, 
than all this; is due; and, when we are ſerving 
them; we ought to reflect, that, whatever diffl- 
cultics we go through for their ſake, we cannot 
do more for them than they have done for usz 
and that there is no danger of our over 
rr | 
der. eee ne 

In fine, we f6uld' conſider, that it is a duty 
moſt peculiarly inſiſted on by Heaven itſelf; and, 
if we obey the command, there is no doubt but 
we ſhall alſo receive the reward annexed to it, | 
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TRE ATV W 1 "the 
Romans and Pyrchus, King of Macedon, 
Wine exchange of priſoners, the latter, after 
having given a general audience to the ambaſſa- 
dars, took Fabricius aſide, and addreſſed him in 
N een 

As for you, Fabricius, lane pen 
merit. I am convinced, that you are an excel- 


mand of an atmy; that juſtice and temperance are 
united in your character, and that you juſtly paſs 
for a perſon of conſummate virtue. But I am no 
leſs certain of your poverty, and muſt confeſs, 
that fortune, in this particular; has treated you 
with injuſtice, by miſplacing you in the claſs of 
indigent ſenators. In order, therefore, to ſupply 
that deficiency, (provided you affiſt me to nego- 
tiate an bonoutable peace,) I am ready to give 
you as much gold and filver as will raiſs you 
above the richeſt citizen of Rome; being fully 

perſuaded, 
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perſuaded, that no expence can be more honour- 
able to a prince than that which is employed in 
the relief of great men, who are compelled by 
their poverty to lead a life unworthy of their 
virtue, .and that this is the nobleſt purpoſe to 
which a king can poſſibly devote his treaſures.” 
The anſwer of F abricius was as follows. 

% As to my poverty, you have, indeed, fair, 
in a houſe of but mean appearance, and a little 
ſpot of ground, from which, by my own labour, 
I draw my ſupport. But if, by any means, you 
have been perſuaded to think, that this poverty 
makes me leſs conſidered in my country, or in 
any degree unhappy, you are extremely deceived. 


I have no reaſon to complain of fortune; ſhe ſup» 


plies me with all that nature requires; and, if I 
am without ſuperfluities, I am alſo free from the 
deſire of them. With theſe, I confeſs, I ſhould 
be more able to ſuccour the neceſſitous, the only 
advantage for which the wealthy are to be envied, 
But, ſmall as my poſſeſſions are, I can ſtill con» 
tribute ſomething to the ſupport of the ſtate ns 

the aſſiſtance of my friends. | 
“ With regard to honours, ce 
me, poor 25 I am, upon a level with the richeſt ; 
for, Rome knows no qualifications for great em- 
| ployments 
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ployments but virtue and ability. She intruſts 
me with the command of her armies, and confides 
to my care the moſt important negotiations. My 
poverty does not leſſen the weight and influence + 
of my counſels in the ſenate. The Roman people 
honour me for that very poverty which you con- 
ſider as a difgrace, They know. the 2 
portunities 1 have had in war to enrich 
without incurring cenſure, They are 5 
of my diſintereſted zeal for their proſperity ; and, 
fl have any thing to complain of in the return 
they make, it is only the excefs of their applauſe. 
What value, then, can I ſet upon your gold and 
 flver?. What king can add any thing to my for- 
tune ? Always attentive to. diſcharge the duties 
incumbent on me, I have à mind free from $8LF- 
KEPROACH, and T have an HONEST FAME.” 
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of ſpeaking, which occaſioned his being hiſſed by 
the whole audience. As he withdrew, hanging 


tyrus, one of the moſt excellent actors of thoſe 
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PERSEYVERANCE REWARDED, 


MOSTHENES is an immortal inſtance 
of the nobleſt perſeverance,—the only virtue 
that is crowned; He was extremely affected with 
the hohours which he ſaw paid to the orator Cal» 
liftratus, and ill more with the ſupreme power 
of eloquence over the minds of men. Nvt being 
able 'to- reſiſt its charms, he gave himſelf wholly 
up to it. Having renounced all other pleaſures, 
he never quitted Calliſtratus during his continu» 
ance at Athens, but made all the improvement he 
could ffom his precepts. 


The firſt eſſay of his — aguiath his 


guardians, whom he obliged to refund a part of 


his fortune. Encouraged by this event, he ven- 
tured to ſpeak before the people, but with very 
ill acceſs. He had a weak voice and a thick way 


down his head, and in the utmoſt confuſion, Sa- 


learned 
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learned from himſelf the cauſe of his being ſo 
much dejected, he aſſured him that the evil was 
not without remedy, and that his caſe was not 
ſo deſperate as he imagined, He deſired him to 
repeat ſome of the verſes * Sophocles and Euri- 
pides to him ; which he did. Satyrus ſpoke them 
after him, and gave them ſuch graces, by the 
tone, geſture, and ſpirit, with which he pronounced 
them, that Demoſthenes himſelf Lund them quite 
different from what they were in his own manner 
of ſpeaking. He perceived plainly what he want- 
ed, and applied dimſelf ready 65 the * 
ring of it. WY 

His efforts to corre his natural detect of ut- 
terance, and to perfect himſelf in pronunciation, 
{em almoſt incredible, and prove that an induſtri- 
ous perſeverance can ſurmount almoſt all things. 
He ſtammered to ſuch a degree, that he could not 
pronounce ſome letters; among others, that with 


. which rhetoric, the art he ſtudied, begins. H 


had alſo a quickneſs of breathing. Thale blade 
he overcame at length, by putting ſmall pebbles 


into his mouth, pronouncing ſeveral verſes in that 
manner without interruption, and accompanying 
it with walking, or going up ſteep and-difficult 


places. He went alſo to the ſea- ſide, and, whilft 


the waves were in the moſt violent agitation, he 
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pronounced harangues, both to ſtrengthen his 
voice and to accuſtom 'himſelf, by the confuſed 
noiſe of the waters, to the roar of the people, and 
the tumultuous cries of the public aſſemblies, 

Demoſthenes took no leſs care of his action 
than of his voice. He had a large looking-glaſs 
in his houſe, which ſerved to teach him geſture, 
and at which he uſed. to declaim before he ſpoke in 
public. To cotrect a fault, which he had con- 
tracted by an ill habit of ſhrugging up his ſhoul- 
ders, he practiſed, ſtanding upright in a very nar- 
ro pulpit, or roſtrum, over which hung a hal- 
berd, in ſuch a manner, that if, in the heat of ac- 
tion, that motion eſcaped him, the point of the 
weapon might ſerve at the ſame time to . 
and correct him. 

His application to Rudy was no leſs e 
To be che more removed from noiſe, and leſs 
ſubject to diſttaction, he ſhut himſelf up in a ſmall 
room under ground, ſometimes for months toge= 
ther. Tbere, by the light of his lamp, he 

- compoſed thoſe admirable. orations, which were 
ſaid, by them who envied him, © to ſmell of the 
dil,“ to imply that they were too elaborate. De- 
moſthenes heard them, and only told them in re- 
ply, it is plain, that yours did not coſt .yous 
3 + 305 
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. 
He roſe conſtantly very early in the morning, 
and uſed to ſay, that he was ſorry when any work- 
man was at his buſineſs before him, 


We may farther judge of his n 


forts to acquire excellence, of every kind, from 


the pains he took in copying the hiſtory of Thu- 
cydides eight times with his own hand, in order 
to render the ſtyle of that great man familiar to 
him. And his labour was well beſtowed ;, for, 
by cheſg means, he carried the art of declaiming 
tothe higheſt degres of perfection of which it was 
capable; inſomuch that, as Cicero inſorms us, all 


Greece came in crowds to Athens to heap, hitn 
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CERTAIN- perſon having Scan to dig 
ſomewhat deep in the ground, where. Ro- 


ſicrucius lay interred, met with a ſmall door, 


having a wall on each ſide of it. His curioſity, 
and the hopes of finding ſome hidden treaſure, 
foon prompted him to force open the door. He 
0 Was 
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was immediately ſurprized by a ſudden blaze of 
light, and diſcovered a very fair vault. At the 
upper end of it was a ſtatue of a man in armour 
ſitting by a table, and leaning on his left arm. 
He held a truncheon in his right hand, and had a 
lamp burning before him. The man had no 
ſooner ſet one foot within the vault than the ſta- 
tue erected itſelf from its leaning poſture, ſtood 
bolt upright, and, upon his advancing another 
ſtep, lifted up the truncheon in its right hand. 
The man ventured till a third ſtep, when the 
ſtatue with a furious blow broke the lamp into a 
thouſand pieces, and left his gueſt in ſudden dar- 
neſs, | 
Upon the report of this adventure, the country- 
people ſoon came _with lights to the ſepulchre, and 
diſcovered that the Ratue, which was made of 
braſs, was nothing more than a piece of clock- 
work; that the floor of the vault was all looſe, 
and underlaid with ſeveral ſprings, which, upon 
any man's entering, naturally produced that which 
happened. 
RNoſicrucius, ſay his diſciples, made uſe of this 
method, to ſhew the world that he had re- invented 
the ever-burning lamps of the ancient, though he 
had reſolved no one ſhould reap any advantage 
from the diſcovery, ' 
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CHAP. cv. 


or THE odere 


\HE crocodile i is reported to weep over its 
prey, and to ſend forth a piteous and diſ- 
trefoful cry, in order to allure men or beaſts to its 
| haunts, that it may ſeize and devour them. This 
ſtory is variouſly told. Some ſay it devours hat- 
ever it catches, all but the head, and then. weeps 
becauſe no more is left to ſatisfy its rapacious ap- 
petite. 

It is moſt eh on comparing the different ac- 
counts, that this animal makes a noiſe, which 
other creatures take for a complaint, though per- 
haps it is only a found which it commonly ſends 
forth over its prey, as the growling of a cat over 
a mouſe, However that be, eracodile's tears ate 
became a proverb. 

As it is man's greateſt praiſe to be wiſe as a 
ſerpent and innocent as a dove,” ſo he, who ſuffers 
Himſelt to fall into the fnares of deſigning men, 
will quickly put it out of his' own power to be of 
ſervice to the good and virtuous. 

No principle is more noble than that of what. 
ving injuries; and nothing is fo wicked or unpro- 

: fitable 
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fitable as a rancorous revenge. Heaven itſelf 
commands us to forgive our enemies; but, it is 
the height of folly to truſt thoſe who have injured 
us. 

There are ſome people, who will even ſeem to 

lament their former injuries, in order to have'it in 
their power to do you freſh ones. Beware of 
ſuch perſons: Do them no hatm; but take care 
not to put it in their power to do you any. 
If you would paſs through life with any degree 
of ſatisfaction, it is neceſſary that you be good and 
prudent, Wiſdom is the fiſter of virtue, Join 
them both in your conduct; and, if it ſhould hap- 
pen that you do not enjoy all the felicity you might 
expect, you will at leaſt have the comfort to de- 
ſerve it, 
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$TORY OF A CAPTAIN OF A SHIP OF wan, 


| AND ONE OF THE INFERIOR OFFICERS. 


'A* the captain maintained the moſt friendly 
intercourſe with his officers, he ſoon ob- 
ſerved, that one of the lieutenants laboured under 
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ſome heavy diſtreſs of mind. This naturally. raiſed 
bis compaſſion ; and, as real compaſſion never ſees 
diſtreſs which, it is not deſirous of alleviating, he 
frequently took occaſio ion, when they were by 

themſelves, to turn his diſcourſe upon ſuch ſub- 


jects as he thought might lead him to open him - 
ſelf, But, finding that modeſty prevented him 
from taking the hint, he reſo] ved to break through 
forms, and aſk him direct). 

Seeing bim therefore, one day, walking the 
+ quarter-deck, in 3 mood of deepeſt melancholy, 
be called him into the great cabin, and, deſiring 
him to fit down, after a little general chat, 41 
fear, Sir,” ſaid he, « that ſomething hangs upon 
Jour ſpirits, If it is to be communicated, 
let me know what it ie, "and depend upon every 
aſſiſtance in my power to make you eaſy, I aſk 
* from idle or impertirent curioſity,” 

Sir,“ anſwered the lieutenant, 4] believe you 
above the influence of ſuch motives, and ſhall 


| therefore obey your kind commgnds without ſeru- 
ple. It is too true that | am unhappy; and I 
fear my unhappineſs is too common, I have de- 
voted my lite to a profeſſion, in which I hate 
ſerved my country aboye forty years with fidelity; 
and, I will take the liberty to ſay, with ſome ſuc- 
. ceſs. And now, when my conſtitution ; is broken, 
with 


* 
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with wounds, fatigues, and change of climates, 
when nature calls. for reſt and refreſhment, the 
only reward I have to expect is poverty, and its 
inſeparable attendant, contempt. .T his, Sir, is 
the cauſe of- my unhappineſs; and ſuch a cauſe as 
believe you will think to be a juſt one.“ | 

« Very true, fir,” replied the captain; it isa 
juſt one; and what mult affect every matr of pirit 
and a generous way of thinking.” But you ſhould 
not yield to it too far! You are ftilY-in ce vigour 
of life; and, while the war continues, you ſhould 
look forward with hope. Though you have been 
unſucceſsful hitherto, A my pra more 

kind.” ” 9 

Ke * « Alas, fir,” replied the lic jeutenant, 51 
q been ſo long cheated by hope, that I now deteſt it, 
When I came out upon this laſt expedition our 
forces made me fo confident of ſucceſs, and | was 
ſo well acquainted with the wealth in the place, 
that I u un nhappily gave way to hope, and ran into 
| Expences, "which, though far from being} unheceſ- 
fry, werk imprudent, and threaten now to involve 
me in ruin on my return home, as it has been 
thought proper, by our ſuperiors, to rate our ſer- 
vice in the conqueſt at ſo Tow a rate.” 

« If that is the caſe then,” ſaid the captain, 
« do not return till matters mend, Whenever F 
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am ordered home, T will tobe care to get you re- 
moved intu another ſhip. Your ſtaying abroad 
on ſuch an account is not inconſiſtent with the 
Rricte honour, as 'you do it with an intention 
truly honeſt.” * or atphacs WF is, 

e Dear fir,” anſwered the lieutenant, © that is 
vety true, But I have a wife and children at 
bome, the apprehenſion of whoſe diſtreſſes dtives 
me to deſpair. All the former ſavings of my life 
will be torn away by the rapacious hands of mer-" 
cilels creditors, and my wretched family thrown 
upon the unfriend'y world without its being in 
my power to aſſiſt them. I muſt therefore return, 
and go into a jail to prevent their ſtarving I in the 
ſtreets. What affected myſelf only, honeſt indig- 
nation enabled me to ſupport. T have' ſeen boys, 
whoſe 1 Ignorance I deſpiſed, and men, whote | prin- 
ciples I deteſted, preferred to command, while 
my ſervices were. overlooked. As, however, I 
kad not the intereſt of the former, nor the modiſb 
merit of the latter, I bore my fate with patience. 
Bus to have thoſs, deater to mo than lifs, expoſed) 
to miſery is more than I can bear,” 

Nor ſhall I bear it;“ replied the captain, 
who had feigned to cqugh, to hide the ſympathetic 
tear that gliſtened in his eye. © How much is the 


debt that alarms you? I will advance it for you 
directly; 
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direAly; and not that only, but I will alſo take 
upon me to make your merit known to your ſupe- 
riors, in ſuch a light as ſhall not fail of juſt re- 
ward 3, 

„O fir!” ſaid the lieutenant, as ſoon as. the 
fulneſs of his heart gave him utterance, © How 
can I ſubmit to obligations, to which it is impoſſi= 
ble I ſhould ever make any return !” 


« All the return I deſire,” anſwered the ap- 


mio n, © is your friendſhip. Speak! how much do 

you want? The packet is yet in ſight, I will or- 

der a ſignal to be made for her, and give you a, 
draught upon my agent.“ 

© Can there be ſuch virtue in man |” exclaimed; 
the lieutenant. 

% Come! what is the ſum py interrupted the 
captain; « I ſhall think you doubt my ſincerity, 
if you heſitate to accept of my friendſhip.” 

. * Such, a doubt,” replied the lieutenant, whoſe: 
heart a guſh of tears bad lightened, « would be 2 
blacker crime than ever ſtained my foul! No 
I receive your beneficence with humble gratitude, 
as from the hand of heaven, nor will I mention: 
any other return, but what muſt be made to that, 
tartan to. bleſs me with better abi-- 
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The captain deſired he would order a ſignal to 
be made for the packet, and write his letters, while 
ke himſelf ſhould draw a bill upon his agent. 

As ſoon as — lieutenant went out, the —_ 
walked 4 turn of two about his cabin, in 
exalted happineſs of conſcious virtue and the 
drawing a bill for conſiderably more than the lieu- 
tenant was to pay, he deſired that he fhould be 
called, ind; When he entered, „I beg pardon, 
fald he, “ for intetrupting you, but it is to deſire 
that yu will preſent my compliments to your 
wife, and tell her, I beg ſhe will accept of a tri- 
fling preſent from me, which I have taken e 
liberty to include in the bill, Come! no words E 
In this I will not be eontradicted -.. 

* O fir?” anfwered the lieutenant, ale 
hand, as he reached him the bill, and kiffng it 
eagerly, This is too inuch! My heart will 
© burſt,” Saying which; he went out öf the cabin 
in a ſilence more expreſſive'of His foul, thin al che 
Aights — rar al KN bo 03h Fawn! 112 0 
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eren oF Sn "CATINAT. 


TER r Marſeilles, gained by 
OCatinat, while the acclamations were till 


C 


perſons ho came to congratulate him, an old ſol- 


dier of his regiment broke through the crowd, and 


threw; himſelf at his feet, aſking forgiveneſs for 


one of their braveſt fellows, whom they would 


have ſeized) as a deſerter; and who, the evening 


before, had taken a pair of colours and ſeveral 
priſoners. - ge eaſy, ſaid the general; let the 
deſerter come to me.“ He ſoon appeared. O 
my father, ſays he, © I am a gentleman, fon of 
an officer killed at the battle of Sens. My mo- 
ther was left deſtitute, without protection, and 
oblized to, labour for. her livelihood, and to rear 
me; but, when ſhe became impotent, and reduced 

to the loweſt ſtate of miſery, I undertook to ſup- 
port her. Some time after I had joined my regi« 
ment, I heard ſhe was dangerouſly ill: I aſked 
leave to go to ſee her, and was refuſed : not being 
able to reſiſt the impulſe of nature, I quitted my 


colgurs, ang ſtole away; and, as ſoon as ſhe was 


a little recoyered,. I rejoined the army, O my 


Ns father 
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father, this is the crime I am now to expiate, and 
of which I yeſterday endeavoured to wipe away 
the ſhame. I do not, however, ſolicit a pardon, 
'but only that, when I am no more, the will take 
dure of my Mother. My fon,” red Ca- 
"nat quickly, © why did not you come to feck 
me? or, if you thought me a barbarian, why do 
you call me father? Your birth, and, above all, 
your ſentiments, ontitle you to the rank of officer, 
and you ſhall be one. Your mother ſhall be ſuc- 
eoured, and your honeſt comrade rewarded, Coma, 
will inform the king of your affair: be fure to 
act always as a werthy man.“ Catinat ſolicited 
a penſion for the unfortunate mather ; and, not 
being able to obtain it, be paid it her out of bis 
Wn pocket in he Ulng's many, 6 roll bucting 
her delicacy. | 


CHAP,” CVI. 
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H E manners of the ancient Iriſh, as we find 
were very ſavage, They tilled few of their 
| lands, though naturally fruitful ner had they 


any 
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any induſtry or {kill in mechanics a in man- 
lactutgs but ware garments coarſely made of tha 
black wool af their ſheep, and lived chiefly on the 
fleſh. and mil af their cattle, or on wild roots and 
herhs. Tbeir houſes, were ſuch as could be eafily- 
raiſed. and eaſil taken dawn, according as the en- 
venienes of hunting or fiſhing, or removing their 
cattle to different paſtures, or the ſudden incur-- 
ſigns oſ a bordering enemy, might accaſionally in- 
duge them to change their abode z aud therefore 
were not built with brick or ſtone, nor uſually 
with lid beams af. wood, but with twigs of aſier 
ar wattles covered over with thatch. Even thoſe. 
of. their. kings. themſelves differed only from theſe- 
in being mere ſpacious; ſo that a caſtle of ſtane,, 
erefted at Tuam by Roderic O Conor, was called. 
by his people, aſtornſhed. at. the novelty,of * the- 
Their chict ſocurity.lay.in their 3 
ring of the moſt fevere hardſhips. From their 
childhood expoſed tö cold, to wet, and to all he 
inclemency of the ſeaſons, they ſuffered little by 
wanting that protection againſt them, which is: 
neceſſary for men not ſo hardily educated in more 
ciuiliſed countries. Thus their begs, woods, and 
mauntains, were eitadels te them, which foreign 
troops, not inured to the way af living in ſuch 

N places, 
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places, could not eaſily force. And hence they 
deſpiſed all thoſe arts which have a tendency to 
enervate either the body or the mind; abhorring 
to dwelt in | great cities, or to ſhut themſelves up 
within the walls or forts, or to exchange the rough 
freedom of -unpolifhed-'barbatiſm for the dete: 
reſtraints of politeneſs. The only elegance 
indulged, in their whole courſe of life, was the 
ancient cuſtom, derived from their moſt remote 
anceſtors, of entertaining their gueſts with the 
muſic of the harp, Every chief had his harper, 
who was likewiſe a poet, or bard, and ſang the 
exploits, of the family to whichihe belonged, at all 
old cuſtom of Ireland. The ſon, however ill he 
might be qualified for it, ſueceeded to tht father, 
and with his profeflion inherited a portion of land 
from the demeſne of his lord. The; ſongs of the 
bard had uſually more power to incite. and inſlame 
than the muſic of the barp' to- ſoften. o mitigate 
| the ferocity of the chief: ſo that oven this xecrgns. 
tion, which ſeems ta indicate ſomething gentle and 
approaching to politeneſs in the temper -af the 

contributed to keep up that turbulent ſpirit, 
averſe to order and peace, which'no. prince, or 
legiſlator, that their country ever produced, hed 
W ſkill to controul. 
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STORY or CASTOR AND POLLUX. >; ; 


$T OR and Pollux are faid to have been 
| Ae e The ſormer was mortal; 
bw the. latter, being the offspring of Jupiter, 
ſhared; in his ; father's immortality. ' The ſtrict 
friendſhip, and more than brotherly love, which 
ſubſiſted between theſe chiefs, was moſt remarka- 
ble. Whether in peace or war, they were always 
together. They had the ſame deſigns, and the 
fame purſuits. They were ſo much of the ſame 
ſpirit, that none could be Pollux's friend without 
being beloved by Caſtor; none could be Caſtor's 
fo without being alſo the enemy of Pollux. 
Theſe chieſs atchieved together many noble 
adventures, and were the companions of Jaſon, 
when · ke ſaited to fetch the golden fleece from Col - 
chis; at which time, when the ſhip Argo was in 
danger from a ftorm, two ſtrange fires were ſeen 
a" eee 
Aſter this a calm enſued. | 
They taok the city nen and —_— 
their ſiſter Helena, WHO had been ſtolen away by 
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Theſeus, being at the ſame time ſo merciful that 
they ſpared all the citizens. 

At laſt, in a battle they fought with Lynczus 
and Ida, the ſons of Alphareus, near the mountain 
Taygetus, Caſtor, the mortal brother, was ſlain 
by Tynezus, as Lynczus was by Pellux ; who, 

not conſbled by revenging his brothers death, 
Wa of Jupiter to make him immortal. This 
requeſt not being granted, he intreated that he 
might beſtow half his own immortality upon him, 
ſ> that they might live and die by turns; to which 
Jupiter aſſented. They were both afterwards re- 
cerved into heaven, and ranked with the gods; 
and, being placed among the ftars, were n 
by the name of gemini, or the fins. © © 

Thus far the fable, which has crted fiendibi 
and brotherly love to the greateſt height poſſible. 
As to the truth of the ſtory, it may ſeem, that 
theſe brother-chiefs were remarkable far their. 
agreement in every thing, and, by their union, 
performed many great exploits. At length Caf-. 
tor was ſlain in battle; and Pollux, having killed 
Eynczus who ſtew him, finding it impoſfible ta 
live without his brother, ſought: the firſt occafion. 
of falling in war; and thus ſhared in his death, to 
whom all his wiſhes could RI onee 
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| © Beholdtho valiant tevine, whoſe glorious name 
The paety conſecrate to endieſs fame ! 
Tus bodies ſway'd by one. agreeing mind, | 
Lins in life, and not in death disjoin'd,” 
Man was | by nature framed for ſuciety, and 


there can be no happineſs below without its bene- 


fits. Innumerable are the advantages ariſing from 
ſocial connections. By theſe we mutually ſupply 
che wants of each other, and enjoy thoſe bleſſings 
of life which otherwiſe we could never purchaſe. 
Friendſhip is the deareſt of all ſocial ties, and 
adds the higheſt reliſh to theſe bleſſings There 
is. not in the world ſo unhappy a man as he who 
has, not a friend; while he, who is poſſeſſed of ſuch 
a jewel as a true one, may bear up under the ſtorms 
of affliction, and riſe ſuperior to the frowns of for- 
tune. 
| 
CHAP, CX, 


ro CONCERNING'A CLOCK. 
T is boch a true and 2 common faying, that 


he was born with, 
Doctor 


& euſtom is a ſecond nature. It is able, in- 
deed, to form a man anew, and give him inclina- 
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Docter Plot, in his Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, tells 
us of an idiot, Who happened to live within the 
ſound of a cloekꝭ and always amuſed himſelf with 
counting the hour of the day whenever the clock 
ſtruck. Tbe clock being ſpoiled by ſome; acci 111 
dent, the idiot continued to ſtrike and count the 
hour; without the help of it, in the ſame manner ag 
when it was entire. 23: Though 1 dare not ,vough... - 
for the truth of this ſtory, it is very certain that. 
cuſtom has a mechanical effect upon the hody. at 
the ſame time that ĩt has a xery Ard un 1 
fluence upon the mind. . oft 2imao Ii enemy 

Cuſtom re to us. Sie. 
Francis Bacon obſeryes; in his Natural Philoſophy, : 
that our taſte is never better pleaſed than ick 
thoſe thihgs which were at firſt uripalatable.... He 
gives particular inſtances. of claret, coffee, and 
other liquors, | which the . palate. ſeldom approves 
upon the firſt taſte z but, when it has once got a 

reliſh of them, it generally retains it for life. _ 

The mind is conftituted after the ſame manner; 8 
and, after haying habituated herſelf to any particu- 
lar exerciſo or employment, not only loſes: her firſt 
averſion, to it, but conceiyes a certain fondneſs and | 
affection for it, I haye heard one of the greateſt _ 
geniuſes this age has produced, who. bad been 
trained up in all the polite ſtudies of antiquity, 

aſſure 


4 ng 
aſſure me, upon his being obliged to ſearch into 
ſeveral rolls and records, that, notwithſtanding 
ſuch an employment was at firſt very. dry and ir- 
ſome to him, he at laſt took an incredible pleaſure 
in it, and preferred rr reading of Virgil 
or Cicero, 

I would FOR EIS to every one. that, 
admirable precept, which Pythagoras is ſaid to have 
given to his diſciples : Pitch upon that courſe 
of life which'is the moſt excellent, and cuſtom will 
render it the moſt delightful. Men, whoſe cir- 
cumſtances will permit them to chooſe their awn 
way of life, are inexcuſable if they do not purſue 
that which their . e 
laudable,* 

Since cuſtom is a ſecond nature, we muſt * 
habits of virtue in this life if we would enjoy tho 
pleafiires of the next. The ſtate of bliſs, we call 
heaven, will not be capable of affecting thoſe 
minds which are” not thus qualified for it. We 
muſt, in this world, get a reliſh for truth and vir- 
tue, if We would with to taſte that knowledge and 
perfection which are to make us happy in the 
next. The feeds of thoſe j Joys and pleaſures, which 
are to rife up and flourifi'in the foul to all eter- 
nity, muſt"! b planted 22 the preſent ſtate of 

proba- 


* 
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| probation. In ſhort, heayen is the natural effe& 


of a religious life, as well as the reward of it, 


CHAP. CXI, 
hy OBEDIENCE TO THE LAWS OF OUR 
| eountay. | "on 


HERE is not a greater happineſs than for 
. 2 people to be governed by Juſt and equita- 
** lows: nor is there, among the whole cata- 
logue of illuſtrious, charaRers, one that is equal to. 
a wiſe and good legiſlator, - Ancient hiſtary has 
immortalized thoſe, who, by the promulgation of 
gaod laws, have conttibuted to the ſervice of their 


country. Sages have bonoured, poets have ſung, 


them, and their memory is, as a  {weet-ſmelling 
favour, grateful to all the world. 


The names of Solon and Lycurgus,ill be fa 
in hogour 2s long as the recording page of che 


hiſtorian ſhall contipue to tranſmit the catalogue 
of ancient worthies to poſterity, 


The harmony, reſulting from a. N \ 
compared. to the melody of 


ſtate, has often been 
fine muſic, . Hence, perhaps, aroſe the fable of 
Anyone building the walls of "Thebes, merely 

by 


mm a a 2a 
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by playing on his harp. He is repreſented, indeed, 
as a great muſician ; but the moral ſeems to indi- 
cate that he was rather a great lawgiver, who drew 
men from their woods and wilds, and, by his per- 
ſuaſive manner, induced them to ſubject them- 
ſelves to laws, and live in harmony and fellowſhip 
with each other. 

Subordination is the life of ſociety, and muſt be 
enjoined by all good laws. Thoſe who will not 


obſerve it are fit only to live in deſerts, as they 


break that union which is neceſſary in all commu». 


nities. 
— 


rere OF A NOBLE SPANIARD, 


FHILE the Engliſh were belieging a city, 
in one of the Spaniſh ſettlements, a no- 
blo Spaniand, who: bed penetrated fo far into the 
trenches. that it was impoſſible for him to get 
back, fell, wounded, into the hands of the Engliſh. 
The: gallantry: with which he had defended bimſelf 
gained him reſpoct from bis enemies; and he was 
eee eee 
0 


Struck 


cite ; ( 28, ) * 
NY: Struck with a bebaviour ſo different from what 
he expected, (for he had been taught to look upon 
| Engliſh, as enemies to mankind and delight- 
ing in the moſt ſavage cruelty,) he deſired to be 
led to the commander, to whom be faid he had 
ſomething of conſequence to propoſe. Accord- 
ingly, as ſoon as his wounds were dreſſed, he was 
conducted to the general, and, advancing to him 
with an air of dignity, «I am come, illuſtrious 
chief, 1 ſaid he, «to thank you for the humane 
and generous treatment I have received from your 
brave ſoldiers, which, if known to my country- 
men, would bring about an accommodation be- 
tween them and you, 1 peak, not this from ig- 
norance. My father is governor, of the the city. If 
you will let him know that I am your captive, he 
will immediately pay for me whatever ranſom. you 
deſire, and, on my return, 1 will faithfully remove 
the prejudices which r 2 their animoſity 
againſt you, and, by that open the way 
t6'x reconeiliatidn, til 25 lens of our ſave- 
reigns ſhall reſtore peace to Ge ſubjedts.”” bs 25 
Such an offer required no arguments to enforce 
it. The Engliſh,” anſwered the general, never 
abuſe the advantages they obtain in war. I deſire 
no ranſom. for your liberty. You are free to re- 
turn, to your father, when you pleaſe ; and, if you 
f | —_ 
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can be the means of preventing the effuſion of 
more blood, I ſhall think myſelf happy in having 
an opportunity to {tei# reſpect to all, whom you 
ſhall recommend as Jour friends, end deſerving 
en 4 aha 

Tels with Mer de beaerelelt et of the 
Spaniard with jdy. I fly,” replied he eagerly, 
t to execute a cot! on, in which theke can be 
no difficulty. As . are brave, and Eithful | to 
your lovereign, you ill require no terms, which 
brave men, and gobd Tubjeats, ought 1 not to com- 
ply with?" 

The general then prevailed upon him to take 
ſome refreſhment; after which; he went with him 
to the bead of che lines, where he diſmiſſed him 
with every mark of r- ſpec, attended by an officer, 
"with a "flag 7 1 97 0 to o bring back the F 
ser. 

But this pleaſing proſpect was * overcaſt. 


"The officer and he had not advanced aboye half 


the way, berween the trenches and the town, 
when they were fired upon by a party of Spaniards, 
who lay in ambuſh” among the ruins of ſame old 
buildings. At the firſt ſound of their fire, the Spa- 
niard ruſhed forward in order to put a ſtop to it, 
and the officer waved his flag of truce over his 


- head, but that ſacred enſign afforded him no pro- 
tection, 
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tection. They repeated their ſhot, and, ſeeing him 
fall, ran up, and, in ſpite of all the Spaniard could 
do, who received a mortal wound as he covered 
his body with his own, butchered him in the moſt 
barbarous manner, replying to his appeal to the 
law of nations, © That heretics were excluded 
from the benefit of all laws.“ 1 
The indignation, with which ſuch an outrage 
fired the Engliſh forces, is not to be deſcribed, 
They vowed to exterminate a people, who were 
unworthy to live; and, in the firſt madneſs of 
their rage, were with difficulty reſtrained from at- 
tempting to ſtorm the walls, before a breach 
ſhould give them a poſſibility of ſucceſs, 
Tue leaders did not fail to improve ſuch a ſpirit, 
Every thing was puſhed on with redoubled vigour; 
and war became more horrible, when Blackened 
with a paſſion for revenge, which had taken ſuch 
poſſeſſion of the men, that it was ſome time before 
all the endeavours of their officers could put a 
ſtop to their indulging it, and bring them back to 
that generous valour which is their peculiar glory. 


CHAP; 
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CHAP, xi. 


en THE DEFEAT. OF THE GAULS IN ASIA 
MITT. MINOR. 


HE Gauls, who had ſettled in Aſia Minor, 
baving aided Antiochus with troops, incur- 
ted the diſpleaſure. of the Romans; and Manlius, 
the conſul, was ſent to attack them with a con- 
ſiderable atmy. Manlius thought it would be 
neceſſary to harangue his forces on this occaſion 
before they engaged the enemy. His ſpeech was 
to this purpoſe. 

4 ] am not in the leaſt ſurpriſed,” ſaid he, © that 
the Gauls ſhould have ſpread terror among na- 
tions, whoſe minds are of ſo ſoft and effeminate a 
caſt as the Aſiatics. Their tall ſtature; their fair 
flowing hair, which deſcends to their waiſts; their 
unwieldy bucklers and long ſwords ; their ſongs, 
blended with cries and howlings, at the firſt oniet; 
the dreadful claſhing of their arms and ſhields; 
may, indeed, intimidate men not accuſtomed to 
them ; but not you, O Romans, whoſe victorious 
arms have fo often triumphed over that nation. 
Beſides, experience has taught you, that, after the 
Gauls have ſpent their firſt fire, an obſtinate re- 

| ſiſtance 
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ſiſtance blunts the edge of their courage as well 
as their bodily ſtrength; and that then, quite in- 
capable of ſupporting the heat of the ſun, fatigue, 
duſt, and thirſt, their arms tall from their hands, 
and they fink down quite tired and exhauſted. Do 
not imagine that theſe are the ancient Gauls, inu- 
red to fatigues and dangers. The luxurious plenty | 
of the country they have invaded, the ſoft tempe- 
rature of the air they breathe, the effeminacy and J 
delicacy of the people among whom they live, have 
entirely enervated them, They now are no more t 
than Phrygians in Gallic armour; and the only t 
' circumſtance of fear is, that you will not reap 4 
much honour by the defeat of a rabble of enemies, 1 
ſo unwerthy of diſputing victory with Romans.“ ˖ 
After Manlius had ended his ſpeech, the army * 
diſcovered, by their ſhouts, how impatiently they . 
. deſired to be led againſt the enemy; and accord- 
.ingly the conſul entered their territories. The | 
Gauls did not imagine that the Romans would in- 5 
vade them, and therefore were not prepared to | 
. oppoſe them. But, notwithſtanding this, they 3 
made a long and vigorous reſiſtance. They laid 
wait for Manlius in defiles z diſputed the paſles 
with him, and ſhut themſelves up in their ſtrongeſt 
fortreſſes. The conſul, however, was not dif- 
. | ever 
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ever he came. He attacked them ſeparately, ſtormed 
their cities, and defeated them in ſeveral engage- 
ments. They were at laſt obliged to ſubmit, and 
to confine themſelves within the bounds preſcribed 
them, 

It was a general opinion, with regard to the 
ancient Gauls, that a ſure way to conquer them 
was, to let them exhauſt their firſt fire, which was 
immediately deadened by oppoſition ; and that, 
when once this edge of their vivacity was blunted, 
they were incapable of ſuſtaining the lighteſt fa. 
tigues, or of "withſtanding the ſun-beams, when 
they darted With ever fo little violence. As they 
were more than men in the beginning of an ac- 
tion; they were ** than women at ene 
enn 


N Fo 


eee A CAL. 
nen r d. N 28: 
COMBAT OF "THE, HORATII AND, CURIATIL. 
HE combat of the Horatit and Ouriatii is 
painted in a very natural and animated man- 
ner by Livy. The cauſe was this. The inhabi. 
tants of Alba and Rome, rouſed by ambition and 
mutual.complaiats, took the field, and were on the 
| . 0 eve 
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eve of a bloody battle, The Alban general, to 
prevent the effuſion of blood, propoſed to Hoſti- 
| lius, then king of Rome, to refer the deſtiny of 
both nations to three combatants of each ſide, and 
that empire ſhould be the prize of the conquering 
party. 'The propoſal was accepted, The Albans 
named the Curiatii, three brothers, for their cham- 
pions. The three ſons of Horatius were choſen 
for the Romans. 

The treaty being concluded, the three brothers, 
en each ſide, arrayed themſelves i in armour, accord- 
ing to agreement. Each fide exhorts their reſpec- 
tive champions, repreſenting to them, that their 
gods, their country, their parents, every indivi- 
dual in the city and army, now fixed their eyes on 
their arms and valour, | 

The generous combatants, intrepid in them- 
ſelves, aud animated by ſuch exhortations, marched 
forth, and ſtood. between the two armies. The 
* armies placed themſelves before their reſpective 
camps, and were leſs ſolicitous for any preſent 
danger than for the conſequence of this action. 
They therefore gave their whole attention to a 
fight, \ which could not but alarm them, The ſig- 
nal is given. The combatants engage with hoſ- 
tile weapons, and ſhew themſelves inſpired with 
the intrepidity of two mighty armies, Both ſides, 

| * 
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equally inſenſible of their own danger, had nothing 
in view but the ſlavery or liberty of their country, 
whoſe deſtiny depended upon their conduct, 

At the firſt onſet, the claſhing of their armour, 
and the terrific gleam of their ſwords, filled the 
ſpectators with ſuch trepidation, fear, and horror, 
that the faculty of ſpeech and breath ſeemed totally 
ſuſpended, even while the hope of ſucceſs inclined 
to neither fide. But, when it came to a cloſer en- 
gagement, not only the motion of their bodies 
and the furious agitation of their weapons arreſt, 
ed the eyes of the ſpectators, but their opening 
wounds and the ſtreaming blood. Two of the 
Romans fell, and expired at the feet of the Albani, 
who were all three wounded. Upon their fall, the 
Alban army ſhouted for joy, while the Roman 
legions remained without hope, but not without 
concern, being eagerly anxious for the ſurviving 
Roman, then ſurrounded by three adverſaries. Hap- 
pily he was not wounded; but, not being a match 
for three, though ſuperior to any of them ſingly, he 
had recourſe to a ſtratagem for dividing them, He 
betook himſelf to flight, rightly fappoſing, tha 
they would follow him at unequal diſtances, as 
their ſtrength, after ſo much loſs of blood, would 
permit. . 


O 2 


| Having 
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Having fled a conſiderable way from the ſpot 
where they fought, he looked back, and ſaw the 
Curiatii purſuing at a conſiderable diſtance from 
one another, and one of them very near upon him, 
He turned with all his fury; and, while the Alban 
army were crying out to his brothers to ſuccour 
him, Horatius, who had already ſlain the firſt ene- 
my, ruſhed forward to a ſecond victory. 

The Romans encourage their champion by ſuch 
acclamations as generally proceed from unexpect- 


ed ſucceſs. He, on the other hand, haſtens to put 
an end to the ſecond combat, and flew another, 


before the third, who was not far off, could come 
up to his aſſiſtance. 

There now remained only one combatant on 
each ſide, but neither equal in ſtrength, expecta- 


tions, nor hopes. Ihe Roman, who had received 


no hurt, and who was fired by gaining a double 
victory, advances with great confidence to his 
third combat. His antagoniſt, on the other hand, 
being weakened by loſs of blood and ſpent with run- 
ning ſo far, could ſcarce draw his legs after him, 
and, being already diſpirited by the death of his 
brothers, preſents his throat to the victor; for, it 
could not be called a conteſt, « Two,” ſays the 
exulting Roman, © I have already facrificed to 


[ 
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the manes of my brothers; — the third I will offer 
up to my country, that henceforth Rome may give 
laws to Alba.” Upon which he transfixed him 
with his ſword, who was ſcarce able any longer 
to wield his weapons, and, as he lay gaſping on 
the ground, ſtripped him of his armour. The 
Romans received Horatius into their camp with 
an exultation great as their former fear, After 
this, each party buried their reſpective dead, but 
with very different ſentiments, the one refleQing 1 
on the ſovereignty they had acquired, and the 1 
other on their ſubjection to the power of the Ro- I 
mans, | i 


CHAP. CXV. 


OF APELLES, THE FAMOUS PAINTER, 


T is probable, that the -arts of painting and- 

carving began at one time, both being built 

upon the ſame principles of drawing and deſign- 

ing. We know that ſculpture was practiſed in 

the time of Abraham; and it is very natural to 
ſuppoſe, that painting is at leaſt as old, There 
O 3 were 
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were no leſs than ſix great painters in the time of 
Alexander the Great, of whom Apelles, Proto- 
genes, and Zeuxis, were the moſt famous; and, 
though time has robbed us of the works of theſe 
eminent maſters, yet we may judge of their per- 


formances by the ſculptures of the ſame age, the 


value of which is well known, and of which we 
have preſerved many to this day, The price at 
which they fold their pictures may alfo ſhew their 
value; for, Apelles had a hundred talents, which 
is about twenty thouſand pounds for one picture, 
Apelles lived in the four hundred and twenty- 
ſecond year of Rome, and was called the prince 
of painters, He excelled all his predeceſſors in 
that art, and compiled ſeveral books, laying down 
the true fundamentals of painting. His principal 
excellence was, the knowing when he had done 
enough. Few ſtrokes finiſhed his pictures, and 
he never redoubled them. He uſed to ſay, that 
Protogenes, his co-temporary, ſpoiled many of 
his beſt pictures by retouching them too often, 
Before he knew the perſon of Protogenes he 


ſaw ſome of his pieces, and, highly admiring them, 


went to Rhodes to make him a viſit, He found 
him not at home ; but, ſeeing a table prepared for 
painting on, he took up a pencil, and, with one 
roke of it, ſtruck the outline of the face of 
| Alexander, 
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Alexander, his prince. When Protogenes re- 
turned, he knew who muſt have been there, ſince 
none but Apelles could have done ſo maſterly a 
performance; but, being obliged to go out again, 
he took up a pencil with another colour, and ſtruck 
a line cloſe within Apelles's, as nicely as he had 
done the firſt, and every where touching it at the 
edge. Apelles, calling again, was amazed to ſee 
himſelf outdone, and took up a pencil with a third 
colour, in which he ſtruck a third line, cutting 
Protogenes's in two all the way, ſo that it was 
impoſſible to draw another within that. Proto- 
genes, more amazed at this than at the firſt, ſought 
out the maſter, and entertained him at his houſe. 
No more was ever done to this piece, yet it 
was preſerved as of more value than all the other 
paintings then in being, and periſhed at length by 
a fire in one of the palaces of the Cæſars. I men 
tion this ſtory for the ſake of the hiſtory it gives 
us of the method of the painting of the ancients, 
that the outline was ſtruck, in a manner, at a 
ſtroke, like the flouriſhing of a pen, and not by 
the hundred thouſand retouches of the pencil, as 
is now the cuſtom; and to this is owing the maſterly 
ſimplicity of their pieces. 
All the remains we have of antiquity, and all 
the ancient paintings diſcovered at Herculaneum, 

O4 are 
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are of this kind, and repreſent the ſtatues of the 
Greeks, 

Apelles had a nobleneſs of mind, and the gene- 
roſity to praiſe even a rival in his own art. It is 
well known how highly he was in favour with 
Alexander; yet, when he had been at Rhodes to ſee 
Protogenes, he introduced him to that prince; and, 
when Alexander aſked him what he demanded for 
all the pictures he had done, and he was about to 
name a trifling ſum, Apelles valued them at fifty 
talents, near ten thouſand pounds, which was paid 
him for them. 

" Apelles, however, after the death of Alexander, 
had well nigh periſhed by the anger of Ptolomy, 
king of Egypt. The accident is a very memorable 
one. He was ſhipwrecked on the coaſt of Egypt, 
and obliged to go to Alexandria, where Ptolomy 
then kept his court. Though they knew he was 
not in favour, the painters of Alexandria dreaded 
ſo great a rival, and contrived to diſpatch him, 
They knew Ptolomy's diſlike to him, and prevail- 
ed upon one of his ſervants to pretend an invita- 
tion for him to ſupper from the king, not doubt- 
ing but that the paſſionate temper of Ptolomy would. 
immediately order to death a perſon he diſliked, who 
dared to come, uninvited, into his preſence, The 
hour approached, and, the painter appearing, the 
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king, in an angry tone, aſked him what buſineſt 


he had there? When Apelles told him that he 
was invited to ſup, his majeſty was more enraged 
than before ; and, ſending for the perſons employed 
to carry meſſages from him, deſired him to point out 
the perſon who aſked him, Apelles acknowledged 
he was not there, but told the king he would ſoon 
diſcover him; when, taking a piece of charcoal 
from the hearth, he, with a ſingle ſtroke, gave 
the outline of the perſon's face who invited him. 
The likeneſs was ſo ſtriking, that the king im- 
mediately knew whom it repreſented. On be- 
ing queſtioned about the matter, the man ſaid that 
he did it by the perſuaſion of the painters ; who, by 
this malicious contrivance, much increaſed the re- 


putation of Apelles. 


Time has deprived the world of all the works 


of Apelles, as well as thoſe of Zeuxis and Parrha- 
Gus, who could, by their pictures, deceive even 
animals and one another. One of them painted 
a a bunch of grapes ſo naturally, that the birds flew 
to it to peck it; and the other drew a coarſe cloth 
in ſo maſterly a manner, that the other painter 
bade him take away the cloth that he might ſee 
the pictur e. 
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CHAP, CXVI. 


l OF THE RENOWNED scipio. 


UBLIUS Cornelius Scipio, ſurnamed A- 
fricanus, was ſon of Publius Scipio, who was 
killed in Spain. He firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf at 
the battle of Ticinus, where he ſaved his father's 
life by deeds of uncommon valour and boldneſs. 
The battle of Cannz, which proved ſo fatal to the - 
Roman arms, inſtead of diſheartening Scipio, 
raiſed his expectations; and, he no ſooner heard 
that ſome of his deſperate countrymen wiſhed to 
abandon Italy, and to fly from the inſolence of the 


' conqueror, than, with his ſword in his hand, and 


by his firmneſs and example, he obliged them to 
ſwear eternal fidelity to Rome, and to put to im- 


| mediate death the firſt man who OY to re- 


tire from his country. 

In his twenty-firſt year, Scipio was PRA an 
edile, an honourable office, which was never given 
but to ſuch as had reached their twenty-ſeventh 
year. Some time after, the Romans were alarm- 
ed by intelligence, that the commanders of their 
forces in Spain, Publius and Cneus Scipio, had 
been ſlaughtered ; and immediately young Scipio 

; Was 
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was appointed to avenge the death of his father and 
of his uncle, and to vindicate the military honour 
of the republic. It was ſoon known how able he 
Was to be at the head of an army; the various na- 
tions of Spain were conquered ; and in four years 
the Carthaginians were baniſhed from that part of 
the continent; the whole province became tribu- 
tary to Rome; New Carthage ſubmitted in one 
day; and, in one battle, ffty-four thouſand of the 
enemies were left dead on the field. . After theſe 
ſignal victories, Scipio was recalled to Rome, which 


ſtill trembled at the continual alarms of Annibal, 


who was at her gates. The conqueror of the 
Carthaginians in Spain was looked upon as a pro- 
per general to encounter Annibal in Italy; but 


Scipio oppoſed the meaſures which his countrymen - 


wiſhed to purſue; and he declared, in the ſenate, 
that, if Annibal was to be conquered, he muſt be 
conquered in Africa, Theſe bold meaſures were 
immediately adopted, though oppoſed by the elo- 
quence, age, and experience, of the great Fabius; 
and Scipio was empowered to conduct the war on 
the coaſts of Africa. 

With the dignity of conſul he embarked for 
Carthage. Succeſs attended. his arms; his con- 


queſts were here as rapid as in Spain; the Car- 


n armies were routed; the camp of the 


O0 6 crafty 
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- crafty Aſdrubal was ſet on fire during the night, 
and his troops totally defeated in a drawn battle, 
Theſe repeated loſſes alarmed Carthage. Annibal, 
who was victorious at the gates of Rome, was in- 
Rantly recalled to defend the walls of his country; 
and the two greateſt generals of that age met one 
another in the field. Terms of accommodation 
were propoſed ; but, in the parley which the two 
commanders had together, nothing ſatisfactory was 
offered ; and, while the one enlarged on the, viciſ- 
fitude of human affairs, the other wiſhed to dic- 
tate like a conqueror, and recommended the de- 
ciſion of the controverſy to the ſword, This ce- 
lebrated battle was fought near Zama, and both 
generals diſplayed their military knowledge in 
drawing up their armies and in chooſing their 
ground, Their courage and intrepidity was not 
leſs conſpicuous in charging the enemy; a thouſand 
acts of valour were performed on both ſides; and, 
though the Carthaginians fought in their own 
defence, and the Romans for fame and glory, yet 
the conqueror of Italy was conquered. About 
twenty thouſand Carthaginians were ſlain, and 
the fame number made priſoners of war. Only 
two thouſand of the Romans were killed. This 
battle was deciſive; the Carthaginians ſued for 
peace, which Scipio at laſt granted on the moft 
ſevere 
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ſevere and humiliating terms. The conqueror, 
after this, returned to Rome, where he'was received 
with the moſt unbounded applauſe, honoured with 
a triumph, and dignified with the appellation of 
Africanus. Here he enjoyed for ſome time the 
franiquillity and the honours which his exploits 
merited ; but in him alſo, as in other great men, 
fortune ſhewed herſelf inconſtant. 

Scipio offended the populace in wiſhing to dif ; 

tinguiſh the ſenators from the reſt of the people at 
the public exhibitions; and, when he canvaſſed for 
the conſulſhip for two of his friends, he had the 
mortification to ſee his application ſlighted, and 
the honours which he claimed beſtowed on a man 
of no character, and recommended by no quality T 
or meritorious deed, © He retired from Rome, no | 
longer to be a ſpectator of the ingratitude of his 
countrymen; and, in the capacity of lieutenant, 
he accompanied his brother againſt Antiochus, 
king of Syria. In this expedition his arms were | 
attended with his uſual ſucceſs ; and the Afiatic mo- 0 
narch ſubmitted to the conditions which the con- 9 
querors offered. At his return to Rome, Africa- | 
nus found the malevolence of his oppoſers ſtill 1 
unabated. Cato, his inveterate enemy, raiſed 1 
ſeditions againſt him; and the Petilii, two tri- 4 
bunes of the people, accuſed the conqueror of An= . | 
nibal 
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nibal of extortion in the provinces of Aſia, and of 
living in an indolent and luxurious manner. Sei- 
pio condeſcended to anſwer to the accuſation of 
his calumniators: the firſt day was ſpent in hear- 
ing the different charges; but, when he again ap- 
peared on the ſecond day of his trial, the accuſed 
interrupted his judges, and exclaimed, © Tribunes 
and fellow- citizens; on this day, this very day, 
did I conquer Annibal and the Carthaginians | 
Come therefore with me, Romans; let us go to 
the capitol, and there return our thanks to the im- 
mortal gods for the victories which have attended 
our arms!” Theſe words. had the deſired effect; 
the tribes and all the aſſembly followed Scipio, the 
court was deſerted, and the tribunes were left 

alone in the teat of judgement. 

Yet, when this memorable day was paſt and 
forgotten, Africanus was a third time ſummoned 
to appear ; but he had fled before the impending 
ſtorm, and retired to his country-houſe at Liter- 
num. The accuſation was therefore ſtopped, and 
the accuſers ſilenced ; when one of the tribunes,. 
formerly diſtinguiſhed for his malevolence againſt 
Scipio, roſe to defend him, and declared in the 
aſſembly, that it reflected the higheſt diſgrace on 
the Roman people, that the conqueror of Annibal 
ſhould become the ſport of the populace, and be 
expoſed 
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expoſed to the malice and envy of diſappointed am- 


bition. | 
Some time after, Scipio died in the place of his 

retreat, about one hundred and eighty-two yeers 

before Chriſt, in the forty- eighth year of his age: 

and ſo great an averſion did he expreſs, as he ex- 

pired, for the depravity of the Romans, and the 

ingratitude of their ſenators, that he ordered his 

bones not to be conveyed to Rome. They were 

accordingly inhumated at Liternum, where his 

wife Amilia, the daughter of Paulus Æmilius, 

who fell at the battle of Cannæ, raiſed a maufo- 

leum on his tomb, and placed upon it his ſtatue, 

with that of the poet Ennius, who had been the 

companion of his peace and of his retirement. » 7 


1 ä CHAP. CVI. 
A CHARACTER. | 
« DOG,” ſays one of the Engliſh poets, 
« is an honeſt creature, and I am a friend l 
to dogs.” Of all the beaſts that graſe the lawn ; 


or hunt the foreſt, a dog is the only animal, that, FE 
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leaving his fellows, attempts to cultivate the 
friendſhip of man, To man he looks, in all his 
neceſſities, with a ſpeaking eye, for afliſtance ; 
exerts for him all the little ſervice in his 
power with chearfulneſs and pleaſure; for him 
bears famine and fatigue with patience and re- 
ſignation. No injuries can abate his fidelity; no 
diftreſs induce him to forſake his benefactor. Stu- 
dious to pleaſe, and fearing to offend, he is till 
an humble, ſtedfaſt, dependent; and in him, alone, 
fawning is not flattery. By him, the midnight 
robber is kept at a diſtance, and the inſidious thief 
is often detected. The heathful chace repairs 
many a broken conſtitution; and the poor man 
finds in his deg a willing aſſiſtant, eager to leſſen 
his toil, and content with the ſmalleſt retribution, 
— How unkind, then, to torture this faithful 
creature, who has left the foreſt to claim the pro- 
tection of man! How ungrateful a return to the 
truſty animal for all its ſervices ! ; 


CHAP, 


E 
CH AP. CXVIII. 


AUKWARDNESS IN COMPANY, 


HEN an aukward fellow firſt comes in- 

to a room, he attempts to bow; and his 
ſword, if he wears one, gets between his legs, and 
nearly throws him down. Confuſed and aſhamed, 
he ſtumbles to the upper end of the room, and ſeats 
himſelf in the very place where he ſhould not. 
He there begins playing with his hat, which he 
preſently drops; and, recovering his hat, he lets 
fall his cane; and, in picking up his cane, down 
goes his hat again. Thus, it is a conſiderable 
time before he is adjuſted, 

When his tea or coffee is handed to him, he 
ſpreads his handkerchief upon his knees, ſcalds his 
mouth, drops either the cup or the ſaucer, and 
ſpills the tea or coffee in his lap. At dinner, he 
ſeats himſelf upon the edge of the chair, at ſo great 
a diſtance from the table, that he frequently drops 
his meat between his plate and his mouth. He 
holds his knife, fork, and ſpoon, differently from 
other people; eats with his knife, to the manifeſt 
danger of his mouth, and picks his teeth with his 
fork. 


If 


- 
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If he is to carve, he cannot hit the joint; but, 
in labouring to cut through the bone, ſplaſties the 
ſauce over every body's clothes. He generally 
daubs himſelf all over. His elbows are in the next 
perſon's plate; and he is up to his knuckles in 
ſoup and greaſe. If he drinks, it is with his mouth 
full, interrupting the whole company with“ To 
your good health, fir,” and “ my ſervice to you” 
perhaps coughs in his glaſs, and beſprinkles the 
whole table, | 
He addreſſes the company by improper titles; 
miſtakes one name for another; begins a ſtory, 
but, not being able to finiſh it, breaks off in the 
middle, with—* I've forgot the reſt,” 


—— —— 
CHAP. CXIX. 


HONOUR COMPARED WITH RELIGION, 


RUE honour, though it be a different princi- 

ple from religion, is that which produces 

the ſame effects. The lines of action, though 
drawn from different parts, terminate in the ſame 


point. Religion embraces virtue, as it is enjoined 


by the laws of God; honour, as it is graceful and 
ornamental to human nature. The religious man 
| fears 


4-02 
fears, the man of honour ſcorns, to do an ill action. 
The latter conſiders vice as ſomething that is be- 
neath him ; the former, as ſomething that is offen · 
ſive to the divine Being: the one, as what is un- 
becoming; the other, as what is forbidden. Thus 
Seneca ſpeaks in the natural and genuine language 
of a man of honour, when he declares, that, were 
there no God to ſee or puniſh vice, he would not 
commit it, becauſe it is of ſo mean, ſo baſe, and ſo 

vile, a nature, 
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CHAP, CM. 
ASTONISHING INSTANCE OF COURAGE, 


ORSEN NA, the moſt potent king in Italy, 
having undertaken to reſtore the Tarquins 

to the throne of Rome, from which they had been 
baniſhed for their cruelty and oppreſſion, ſent pro- 
poſals to the ſenate for that purpoſe ;' but, finding 
they were rejected with ſcorn, he advanced towards 
Rome, in a confident perſuaſion that he ſhould 
eaſily reduce it, When he came to the bridge, and 
ſaw the Romans drawn up in order of battle before 
the river, he was ſurpriſed at their reſolution z and, 
not dgubting but he ſhould overpower them with 
| numbers, 


oy 
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numbers, prepared to fight. All fled into the city 
over the bridge; which, at the ſame time, would 
have afforded a paſſage to the enemy, if Rome had 
not found, in the heroic courage of one of ber ci- 
tizens, a bulwark as ſtrong as the higheſt walls. 
Publius Horatius was the man, ſurnamed Cocles, 
becauſe he had but one eye, having loſt the other 
in a battle. He was the ſtrongeſt and moſt un- 
daunted of all the Romans. He uſed every me- 
thod to ſtop the flying army; but, perceiving that 
neither intreaties nor exhortations could overcome 
their fear, he reſolved, however badly ſupported he 
might be, to defend the entrance of the bridge, till 
it was demoliſhed behind. On the ſucceſs of this, 
depended the preſervation of the city. Standing 
alone againſt a whole army, he obliged them to 
retire and ſave themſelves. He even dared to in- 
ſult his numerous enemies; and caſt terrible looks 
upon the principal Hetrurians. One while, he 
challenged them to ſingle combat: and then bit- 
terly reproached them all. © Vile flaves!” faid 
he, © not ſatisfied with being unmindful of your 
own, ye are come to deprive others of their, liberty, 
| who have had the courage to aſſume it.” Covered 
* with his buckler, he ſuſtained a ſhower of darts ; 
and, at laſt, when they were all preparing to ruſh 
upon him, the bridge was entirely demoliſhed, and 
Cocley, 
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Cocles, throwing himſelf, with his arms, into the 
Tyber, ſafely ſwam over; having performed. an 
action, ſays Livy, that will command the admiras 
ration more than the faith of poſterity. He was 
received, in triumph by the Romans, who erected 
for him a brazen ſtatue, in armour, in the. moſt 
conſpicuous. part of the Forum, As much land 
was given him as he could ſurround with a plough 
in one day; and all the inhabitants, both men and 
women, contributed to his reward, | 


— —————— — 
CHAP. xxl. 
STORY OF THE BRAVE ACHILLES, 


NE of the greateſt heroes of ancient Greece, 

was the ſon of Peleus and Thetis. He was 
a native of Phthia, in Theſſaly. His mother, it 
is ſaid, in order to conſume every mortal part of 
his body, uſed to lay him every night under live 
coals, anointing him with ambroſia, which preſer- 
ved every part from burning but one of his lips, 
owing to his. having licked it. She dipped him 
alſo in the river Styx, by which his whole body be- 
came invulnerable, except that part of his heel by 


— 


his marriage with Philoxena, daughter to king 
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which ſhe held him. But this opinion is not uni- 
verſal, nor is it a part of his character as drawn by 
Homer; for, in the Iliad, (B. xxi. 161.) he is ac- 
tually wounded in the right arm, by the lance of 
Aſteropæus, in the battle near the Scamander, 
Thetis afterwards-intruſted him to the care of the 
centaur Chiron, who, to give him the ſtrength 


neceſſary for martial toil, fed him with honey and 


the marrow of lions and wild boars. To prevent 
his going to the ſiege of Troy, ſhe diſguiſed him 
in female apparel, and hid him among the maidens 
at the court of king Lycomedes : but Ulyſſes, dif- 


| covering him, perſuaded him to follow the Greeks. 


Achilles diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a number of he- 
roic actions at the ſiege. Being diſguſted, . how- 


| ever, with Agamemnon for the loſs of Briſeis, he 
retired from the camp. But, returning to avenge 


the death of his friend Patroclus, be flew Hector, 
faſtened his corpſe to his chariot, and dragged it 
round the walls of Troy. At laſt Paris, the bro- 


| ther of Hector, wounded him in the heel with an 


arrow, while he was in the temple treating about 


Priam. Of this wound he died, and was interred 
on the promontory of Sigæum; and, aſter Troy 
-was taken, the Greeks facrificed Philoxena on his 


tomb, in obedience to his deſire, that he might 


enjoy 


*: 
enjoy her company in the Elyſian fields, It is 
ſaid, that Alexander, ſeeing this tomb, honoured it 
by placing a crown upon it ; at the ſame time ery- 
ing out, that “ Achilles was happy in having, du- 
ring his life, ſuch a friend as Patroclus, and, after 
his death, a poet like Homer.“ Achilles is ſup- 
poſed to have died 1183 years before the Chriſtian 
æra. 


— — —— J — 
CHAP. CXXII 


.ON THE CREATION. 


OW let the ſpacious worid ariſe | 
Said the Creator-Lord: 
At once th'obedient earth and ſkies 
Roſe at his ſovereign word, 


Dark was the deep, the waters lay 
Confus'd, and drown'd the land: 
He call'd the light; the new-born day 

Attends on his command, 


He bids the clouds aſcend on high ; 
The clouds aſcend, and bear 

A wat'ry treaſure to the ſky, 
And float on ſofter air, 
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The liquid element below -r 
Was gather'd by his hand; 

The rolling ſeas together flow, 

And leave a ſolid land, T 

With herbs and plants (a flow'ry birth) ) 
The naked globe he crown'd, | 

Ere there was rain to bleſs the earth 


Or ſun to warm the ground, 


Then he adorn'd the upper ſkies; 
Behold, the ſun appears ; 

The moon and ſtars in order riſe 
To mark our months and years. 


Out of the deep th'almighty King 
Did vital beings frame, 

And painted fowls of ev'ry wing, 
And fiſh of ev'ry name. 


He gave the lion and the worm 
At once their wond'rous birth; 
And graſing beaſts of various form 


Roſe from the teeming earth. 


27 Adam wo: form'd of equal clay, 
The ſoy'reign of the reſt ; 
Deſign'd 
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Deſign'd for nobler ends than they 
With God's own image bleſt. 


Thus glorious in the Maker's eye 
The young creation ſtood ; 

He ſaw the building from on high, 
His word pronounc'd it good. 


— — — 


CHAP, cxx!ill. 


ON PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY, 


F the ſoft hand of winning pleaſure leads 
By living waters and through flow'ry meads, 

When all is ſmiling, tranquil, and ſerene, 
And vernal beauty paints the flattering ſcene 
Oh! teach me to elude the latent ſnare, 
And whiſper to my ſliding heart—beware! 
With caution let me hear the ſyren's voice, 
And, doubtful, with a trembling heart rejoice. 


If friendleſs in a vale of tears I ſtray, 

Where briers wound, and thorns perplex my way 

Still let my ſteady ſoul thy goodneſs ſee, 

And with ſtrong confidence lay hold on thee; | 
P | With 


42+ .. | 
With equal eye my various lot receive; 
Reſign'd to die, or reſolute to live; 
Prepar'd to kiſs the ſceptre or the rad; _ .-+; 
While God is ſeen in all, and all in God. 


C HAP. CXXIV. -- : 
THE CREATOR'S PRAISE SET FORTH. _ 
E GIN the high celeſtial ſtrain, 
My raviſh'd foul, and ſing 


A ſolemn hymn of grateful praiſe 


To heaven's almighty King. 


Le curling fountains, as ye roll 2 


Vour ſilver waves along, | 
Whiſper to all your verdant ſhores 8 
The ſubject of my ſong. | 


Retain it long, ye echoing rocks; 
The ſacred ſound retain, 
And from your hollow winding caves 
Return ir oft again. | 


Bear it, ye winds, on all your wings, 


Jo diſtant climes away, | 
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And round the wide extended world 
My lofty theme convey, | 


Take the glad burden of his name, 


Ye clouds, as you ariſe, 
Whether to deck the golden morn, 
Or ſhade the ev'ning ſkies, 


Let harmleſs thunders roll along 
The ſmooth ethereal plain, 

And anſwer, from the cryſtal vault, 
To ev'ry flying ſtrain, 


Long let it warble round the ſpheres, 
And echo through the ſky, 
Till angels, with immortal ſkill, 
Improve the harmony. 


While I, with ſacred rapture fir'd, 
The bleſt Creator ſing, 
And warble conſecrated lays 


To heav'n's almighty King. 


( 36 ) 
CHAP. cxxv. 
on THz sur ME BE 180. 
| prong God's awful name, imprinted high, 
With golden letters, on the ſtarry ſky; 
Nor leſs the ſtriking characters I fee 
Wrought in each flower, inſeribꝰd on ev'ry tree; 
In ev'ry leaf that trembles to the breeze 
I hear the voice of God among the trees. 
With thee in ſhady ſolitudes I walk, 
With thee in buſy crowded cities talk; 


In every creature own thy forming power, | 
In each event * en n 


91 , 
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Thy hopes ſhall — — 
Thy precepts guide me, and thy fear controul: 
Thus ſhall I reſt, unmov d by all alarms,, 4h 
Secure within the temple of thine arms, 
From anxious cares, from gloomy terrors tres, | 
And feel myſelf omnipotent in thee, 


Then, when the laſt, the cloſing hour draws nigh, 
And earth recedes before my ſwimming eye; 

ö When, trembling, on the doubtful edge of fate, 
oh I ſtand and firetch my vie to either ſtate; 

2 Teach 
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Teach me to quit this tranſitory ſcene 
With decent triumph and a look ſerene ; 


Teach me to fix my ardent hopes on high, 
And having liv'd to thee, in thee to die. 


— Q_— — 


C HAP. CXXVI. 


ON SPRING. - 


OUTH of the year, delightful ſpring! 
Thy bleſt return on genial wing 

Inſpires my languid lays ; 

No more I ſleep in ſloth ſupine, 

When all creation at thy ſhrine 

Its annual tribute pays. 


Eſcap'd from winter's freezing power 
Each bloſſom greets thee, and each flower; 
And, foremoſt of the train, 
By nature (artleſs handmaid) dreſt, 
The ſnowdrop comes in lily'd veſt, 
_ Prophetic of thy reign. 
The bright-hair'd ſun, with warmth benign, 
Bids tree, and ſhrub, and ſwelling vine, 
Their infantbuds diſplay : 
wit ON | 
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Again the ftreams refreſh the plains, 
Which winter bound in icy chains, 
And, ſparkling, bleſs his ray. 


Life-giving zephyrs breathe around, 

And inſtant glows th'enamell'd ground 
With nature's vary'd hue ; 

Not fo returns our youth decay'd, 

Alas, nor air, nor ſun, nor ſhade, 
The ſprings of life renew ! l 


The ſut's too quick revolving beam 

Apace diſſolves the human dream, 
And brings th appointed hour; 

Too late we catch the parting ray, 

And mourn the idly- waſted day, 
No longer in our power, 


Then happieſt he, whoſe lengthen'd light. - 
Purſues, by virtue's conſtant light, 

A hope beyond the ſkies; os 
Where frowning winter ne'er ſhall Noone; yy 
But roſy ſpring for ever bloom, 

And ſuns eternal riſe, 5s 
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CHAP. CXKVIL. 
ON WINTER, 
EE hoary-headed Winter comes, | 


In ſnowy veſt array'd, 


No tender bloſſom ſweetly blooms 
To grace the leafleſs ſhade, 


At his approach the painted vale 
Reſigns her bright array; 
Nor violet blue, nor primroſe pale, 

Perfumes the breath of day. 


The ſilver ſtream forgets to glide, 
Nor murmurs through the mead 

No more upon its graſſy ſide | 
The flocks, delighted; feed. 


The ſhady elm, the lofty oak, 

Withdraw their verdant charms; 
For, nature feels the withering ſtroke, 
And finks in Winter's arms. 
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CHAP. cxxvm. 
- 1 Ni 
POPE's UNIVERSAL PRAYER, 


Ig 27 


\ATHER of all! ! in e ry age, 
In ev'ry clime, ador'd! 
By faint, by ſavage, and by ſage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! \ 


Thou great firſt Cauſe, leaſt underſtood, 
Who all my ſenſe confin'd | 

To know but this, that thou art good, 
And that myſelf am blind : 


Yet gave me, in this dark eſtate, 
To ſee the good from ill; 

And, binding nature faſt in fate, 
Left free the human will. 


What conſcience diQates to be done, 
: Or warns me not to do, , 
- This coach ras ting chic Beebe, 
| | That more than heav'n purſue. | 


What blefliogs thy free bounty gives 
Let me not caſt away; 
Fig For, 
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For, God is paid when man receives; a 
T'enjoy is to obey. | 


Yet not to earth's contrafted ſpan 
Thy goodneſs let me bound, 

Or think thee Lord alone of man, 
When thouſand worlds are round. 


Let not-this weak unknowing hand 
Preſume thy bolts to throw, 

And deal damnation round the land, 
On each I judge thy foe, 


If I am right, thy grace impart 
Still in the right to ſtay ; 

If I am wrong, O! teach my heart 
To find that better way. | 


Save me alike from fooliſh pride, 
Or impious diſcontent, 

At aught thy wiſdom has deny'd, 
Or aught thy goodneſs lent. 


: Teach me to feel another's woe, 
To hide the fault I fee: 
That mercy I to others ſhew, 
T hat mercy ſhew to me. 


P 5 


Mean 
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Mean though I am, not wholly ſo, 
Since-quicken'd by thy breath: 

O] lead me whereſoe er | go, 
Through this day's life or death. 


This day be bread and peace my lot: 
All elſe beneath the ſun 
Thou knowꝰ'ſt, if beſt beſtow'd or not, 
And let ty will be done, 


To thee, whoſe temple j is all ſpace, 
Whoſe altar, earth, ſea, ſkies ! 
One chorus let all being raiſe IS 
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